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Preis  25  Rp& 


E  R  L  I  N 

n^'änn  id^3  no 

FREITAG,  29.  APRIL  1938 


Eradiaiat  Jaden  Dlenstasr  und  Freltajf.  Gültig  ist  die  Anzeigenpraiallata 

Mr*  S  ▼em  1.  April  1936.  Di«  zwölf^espaltene  mm  •  Zeile  20  Rpf,  för  Fm^Um« 
Nachrlditen  15  Rpf«  Keine  Gewähr  für  Aufnahme  von  Anr.eijiren  in  hwriimilltaa 
Auas^abea  oder  aa  bestimmten  Plätzen.  Einzelanzeijen  nur  g^egen  VoraonahloBg^ 
auf  Poitadiedc  -  Konto  Berlin  7161ft  oder  bar  Montag  bis  Fraita?  9  —  IS  Ubr. 

AnnahmeschluB  für  die  Dienstag  -  Ausjabe    Montag-  10  Uhr,  für  di«  Freita?  -  Ausgabe 

Mittwoch  15  Uhr.  FamlUan  •  Anxalgaii  am  Tmg  vor  firachainaa  14  Uta 


Oer  Zionismus  srstrebt  ffOr  das  jüdische  Volk  die  Schaffung  einer  öffentlich-rechtlich  gesicherten  Heimstätte   In  Palästina.     (Baseler  Programm) 


Jüdisches  Vermögen  onmeldepflichli g 

Veräiifieningsgfeschäite  nül  Juden  genehMdsungspüichiig 
Genehmig^ungfspfliclit  für  neue  jüdische  Gewerbebetriebe 


Der  Wortlaut  der  Verordnungen 


Im  Reichsgesetzblatt  vom  26.  April  1Q38  wurde  durch  den 
Beauftragten  für  den  Vierjahresplan  eine  Verordnung 
über  die  Anmeldungdes  Vermögens  von  Juden 
veröffentlicht.  Danach  wird  auf  Grund  der  Verordnung  zur 
Durchführung  des  Vierjahresplans  vom  18.  Oktober  19J6 
foieendes  verordnet: 

§1 

(1)  Jeder  Jude  (§  5  der  Ersten  Verordnung  zum  Reichs^ 
bOrgergesetz  vom  14.  November  1935  fReicnsgesetzblatt  I 

S.  1333])  hat  sein  gesamtes  in-  und  ausländisches 
Vermögen  nach  dem  Stande  vom  Tage  des  Inkrafttretens 
dieser  Verordnung  gemäß  den  folgenden  Bestimmungen  an- 
zumelden und  zu  bewerten.  Juden  fremder  Staats- 
angehörigkeit hal>en  nur  ihr  inlSndisches  Vermögen  anzumd« 
den  und  zu  bewerten. 

(2)  Die  Anmelde-  und  Bewertungspflicht  trifft  auch 
den  nichtjüdischen   Ehegatten   ein  es  Juden. 

(3)  Für  jede  anmeldepflichtige  Person  ist  das  Ver- 
mögen getrennt  anzugeben. 

§  2 

(1)  Das  V^ermogen  im  Sinne  dieser  Verordnung  umfaßt 
das  gesamte  Vermögen  des  Anmeldepflichtigen  ohne  Rück- 
sicht darauf,  ob  es  von  irgendeiner  Steuer  befreit  ist  oder 
nicht. 

(2)  Zum  Vermögen  gehören  nicht  bewegliche  Gcgen- 
stanae,  die  ausschließlich  zum  persönlichen  Gebrauch  des 
Anmeldepflichtigen  hc-timmt  sind,  und  der  Hausrat,  soweit 
si^  nicht  Luxusgegenstände  sind. 

§  3 

(1)  Jeder  Vermögensbestandteil  ist  in  der  Anmeldung  mit 
dem  gemeinen  Wert  anzusetzen,  den  er  am  Tage  des  In- 
Icrtfttretens  dieser  Verordnung  hat. 

(2)  Die  Anmeldepflicht  entfällt,  wenn  der  Ge- 
samtwert des  anmeldepflichtigen  Vermögens  ohne  Berücksich- 
tifung  der  VerbindUchkeiten  5000  RiVU  nicht  übersteigt. 

§4 

Die  Anmeldung  ist  unter  Benutzung  eines  amtlichen 
Musters  bis  zum  30.  Juni  1Q3S  bei  der  für  den  Wohnsitz 
des  Anmeldenden  zuständigen  höheren  Verwaltungsbehörde 
abzugeben.  Wenn  im  Einzelfall  aus  besonderen  Gründen  eine 
vollständige  Anmeldung  und  Bewertung  des  Vermögens  bis 
zu  diesem  Tage  nicht  möglich  ist,  so  kann  die  höhere  Ver- 
waltungsbehörde die  Anmeldefrist  verlängern;  in  dickem  Falle 
ist  jedoch  bis  zum  30.  Juni  1038  unter  Angabe  der  Hinderimgs- 
gründe  das  Vermögen  schätzungsweise  anzugeben  und  zu 
bewerten. 

§5 

(1)  Der  Anmeldepflichtige  hat  der  höheren  Verwaltungs- 
behörde unverzüglich  jede  Veränderung  (Erhö- 
hung oder  Verminderung)  seines  Vermögens 
anzuzeigen,  die  nach  dem  Inltraittreten  der  Verordnung 


eintritt,  sofern  die  VermSgensveränderung  über  den  Rahmen 
einer  angemessenen  Lebensführung  oder  des  regelmSßigen 

Geschäftsverkehrs  hinausgeht. 

(2)  Die  Anzeigcpflicht  gilt  auch  für  diejenigen  Juden,  die 
beim  Inkrafttreten  der  Verordnung  nicht  zur  Anmeldung  und 
Bewertung  verpflichtet  sind,  aber  nach  diesem  Zeitpunkt 
Vermögen  im  Werte  von  mehr  als  5000  RM.  erwerben.  §  1 
Abs.  1  Satz  2,  Abs.  2  und  3  gelten  entsprechend. 

§  ö 

(1)  Höhere  Verwaltungsbehörde  im  Sinne  dieser  Verord- 
nung ist  in  Preußen  der  Regierungspräsident  (in  Berlin  der 

Polizeipräsident),  in  Bayern  der  Regierungspräsident,  in 
Sachsen  der  Kreishauptmann,  in  Württemberg  der  Minister 
des  Innern,  in  Baden  der  Minister  des  Innern,  in  Thüringen 
der  Reichsstatthalter  (Ministerium  des  Innern),  in  Hessen  der 
Reichsstatthalter  (Landesregierung),  in  Hamburg  der  Reichs- 
statthalter, in  Mecklenburg  das  Staatsministerium,  Abt.  Inneres, 
in  Oldenburg  der  Minister  des  Innern,  in  Braunschweig  das 
Ministerium  des  Innern,  in  Bremen  der  Senator  für  die  innere 
Verwaltung,  in  Anhalt  das  Staatsministerium,  Abt.  Inneres, 
in  Lippe  der  Reichsstatthalter  (Landesregierung),  in  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe die  Landesregierung,  im  Saarland  der  Rckrhskom- 
missar  für  das  Saarland. 

(2)  In  Oesterreich  tritt  an  die  Stelle  der  höheren  V^er- 
waltungsbchörde  der  Reichsstatthalter  (Landesregierung).  Er 
kann  seine  Befugnisse  aus  dieser  Verordnung  auf  andere  Stellen 
öbertragen. 

§  7 

Der  Beauftragte  für  den  Vierjahresplan  kann  die  MaB- 

nahmen  treffen,  die  notwendig  sind,  um  den  Einsatz 
des  anmeldepflichtigen  Vermögens  im  Ein- 
klang mit  den  Belangen  der  deutschen  Wirt* 
Schaft  sicherzustellen« 

§  8 

(1)  Wer  vorsätzlich  oder  fahrlässig  die  nach  den  vor- 
stehenden Vorschriften  bestehende  Anmelde-,  Bcwertungs-  oder 
Anzeigepflkht  nicht,  nicht  richtig  oder  nfcht  rechtzeitig  erfüllt 
oder  einer  auf  Grund  des  §  7  erlassenen  Anordnung  mwider- 
handelt,  wird  mit  Gefängnis  und  mit  Geldstrafe  oder  mit 
einer  dieser  Strafen  bestraft;  in  besonders  schweren  Fällen 
vorsätzlicher  Zuwiderhandlungen  kann  auf  Zuchthaus  bis 
zu  10  Jahren  erkannt  werden« 

Der  Täter  ist  auch  strafbar,  wenn  er  die  Tat  im  Ausland 
begangen  hat. 

(2)  Der  Versuch  ist  strafbar. 

(3)  Neben  der  Strafe  a'is  Abs.  1  und  2  kann  auf  Ein- 
ziehung des  Vermögens  erkannt  werden,  soweit  es 
Gegenstand  der  strafbaren  Handlung  war;  neben  der  Zucht- 
hausstrafe ist  auf  Einziehung  zu  erkennen.  Kann  kehie  be- 
stimmte Person  verfolgt  oder  verurteilt  werden,  «=0  kann  auf 
Einziehung  auch  selbständig  erkannt  werden,  wenn  im  übrigen 
die  Voraussetzungen  für  die  Einziehung  vorliegen. 


Der  Beauftragte  für  den  Vierjahresplan  hat  folgende 
Anordnung  erlassen,  die  am  26.  April  im  Reichsgesetz- 
blatt veröffentlicht  wurde: 

Auf  Grund  des  §  7  der  Verordnung  über  die  Anmeldung 
des  Vermögens  von  Juden  vom  20.  April  1938  (Rcichsgesetz- 
blatt  I  S.  414)  ordne  ich  an: 

Artikel  I 


(U  Die  VeräufSerung  oder  die  Verpachtung  eines  ge- 
werbUchen,  land-  oder  forstwirtschaftlichen  Betriebes  sn\ne 
die  Bestellung  eines  Nießbrauchs  an  einem  solchen  Betrieb 
bedarf  zu  ihrer  Wirksamkeit  der  Genehmigung,  wenn 
an  dem  Rechtsgeschäft  ein  Jude  als  Vertragsehl ie- 
Bender  beteiligt  ist.  Das  gleiche  gilt  für  d:e  Ver- 
pflichtung zur  Vornahme  eines  solchen  Rechtsgeschäfts. 

(2)  Wird  das  Verpflichtungsgeschäft  genehmigt,  so  gilt 
die  Genchmigune  auch  fiir  das  diesem  Vcrpf h'chtungsge- 
schäit  entsprechLiidc  Lnuiiun^sgcschäft  als  erteilt. 

§  2 

Durch  Mißbrauch  von  Formen  und  Gestaltungsmög- 
lichkeiten des  bürgerlichen  Rechts  kann  die  Qenehmigungs- 
pilicht  nicht  umgangen  werden. 

§  3 

Bedarf  das  Rechtsgeschäft  der  anerbengerichtlichen  oder 
der  fideikommißrechtlichen  Genehmigung  oder  der  Geneh- 
migung nach  der  Grundstückverkehrsbekanntmachung  vom 
26.  Januar  1937,  so  ist  eine  Genehmigung  nach  §  1  nicht  er- 
forderlich. 

§4 

Bei  Beurkundung  eines  der  im  §  1  bezeichneten  Rcchts- 

ftschäfte  soll  der  Notar  oder  die  sonstige  beurkundende 
teile  auf  diese  Anordnung  hinweisen  und  die  Frage  steilen, 
ob  an  dem  Rechtsgeschäft  ein  Jude  als  Vertragschließender 
beteiligt  ist  Aus   der  notarischen   Urkunde  soll  hervor- 


gehen, daß  dies  geschehen  ist  und  in  welchem  Sinne  die 
Frage  beantwortet  worden  ist. 

Einen  Nachweis  dafür,  daß  eine  Genehmigung  nach 
dieser  Anordnung  nicht  erforderlich  ist,  hat  die  Grundbuch- 
behörde zu  fordern,  wenn  nach  ihrem  Ermessen  begründeter 
AnlaB  zu  der  Annahme  besteht,  daB  die  Voraussetzungen 
für  die  Anwendung  dieser  Anordnung  gegeben  sind. 

§6 

(1)  Ist  im  Grundbuch  ohne  Genehmigung  eine  Rechts- 

äriderung  eingetragen,  so  hat  die  Grundbuchbehörde  auf 
Ersuchen  der  Genehmigungshehörde  einen  Widerspruch  ein- 
zutragen, wenn  diese  annimmt,  daß  die  Genehmigung  nach 
§  1  oder  §  2  erforderlich  ist;  die  Vorschriften  über  die 
selbständige  Eintragung  eines  Widerspruchs  durch  die  Grund- 
buchbehörde (§  53  Abs.  1  der  Qrundbuchordnung)  bleiben 
unberührt. 

(2)  Ein  nach  Abs.  1  eingetragener  Widerspruch  ist  7U 
löschen,  wenn  die  Genehmigungsbehörde  darum  ersucht  oder 
wenn  die  Genehmigung  erteilt  ist. 

(3)  Dies  gilt  sinngemäß  für  das  Land  Oesterreich. 

Artikel  II 
§7 

Die  Neueröffnung  eines  }üdischen  Gewerbebetriebs  oder 
der  Zweigniederlassung  eines  JQdischen  Gewerbebetriebs  be* 
darf  der  Genehmigung» 

§8 

Die  Genehmigung  ist  von  dem  zu  beantragen,  der  den 
Qewerbebetrieb  oder  die  Zweigniederlassung  zu  eröffnen 
beabsichtigt. 

Artikel  III 

§  9 

(1)  Ueber  den  Antrag  auf  Genehmigung  entscheidet  die 
höhere  Verwaltungsbehörde. 


(2)  Zuständig  ist  die  höhere  Verwaltungsbehörde,  Id 
deren  Bezirk 

1.  im  Falle  des  §  1  der  Betrieb  belegen  ist, 

2.  im  Falle  des  §  7  der  Betrieb  oder  die  Zweignieder- 
lassung eröffnet  werden  solL 

(3)  In  Zweif elsf allen  wird  die  zuständige  höhere  Ver- 
waltungsbehörde durch  den  Reichswirtscbaftsminister  be* 
stimmt. 

§  10 

Wird  die  Genehmigung  versagt,  so  steht  dem  Antrag- 
steller binnen  zwei  Wochen  seit  der  Bekanntgabe  der  Ent- 
scheidung an  ihn  die  Beschwerde  an  den  Reichs- 
wirtscbaftsminister zu.  Die  Entscheidung  des  Reiclis- 
wirtschaftsministers  kann  nicht  angefochten  werden. 

§  11 

Wer  vorsätzlich  oder  fahrlässig  ohne  die  erforderliche 
Genehmigung  1.  einen  gewerblichen,  land-  oder  forstwirt- 
schaftlichen Betrieb  übernimmt  oder  behält  oder  einem  an- 
deren überläßt  oder  beläßt  oder  2.  einen  jüdischen  Ge- 
werbebetrieb oder  die  Zweigniederlassung  eines  solchen  Be- 
triebs eröffnet,  wird  nach  §  8  der  Verordnung  über  die 
Anmeldung  des  Vermögens  von  Juden  vom  26.  April  1938 
(Reichsgesetzbl.  I  S.  414)  bestraft. 

§12 

Diese  Anordnung  tritt  mit  dem  auf  die  Verkündung 
folgenden  Tag  in  Kraft. 


Die  beiden  Verordnungen,  deren  Text  wir  vorstehend 
w'^dti gegeben  haben,  sind  von  erhebliciier  Bedeutung  lur 
das  wirtschaftliche  Leben  der  Juden  im  Gebiet  des  Deutschen 
Reiches.  Bereits  vor  einigen  Tagen  war  eine  in  diesem  Zu* 
sammenhange  wichtige  Verordnung  ergangen,  nämlich  die 
Verordnung  gegen  die  Unterstützung  der  Tarnung  jüdischer 
Gewerbebetriebe  vom  22.  Aprd,  über  die  wir  in  der  vorigen 
Nummer  berichteten.  Die  jetzt  erlassenen  Anordnungen  gehen 
auf  die  Maßnahmen  im  Zuge  des  österreichischen 
Wirtschaftsaufbaus  zurück.  Die  Anmeldepflicht  für 
jüdisches  Vermögen  und  die  Bestimmung,  daß  der  Einsatz  des 
anmeldepflichtigen  Vermögens  im  Einklan^^  mit  den  Belangen 
der  deutschen  Wirtschaft  skhergestellt  werden  kann,  stellt 
eine  ffir  die  Juden  in  Deutschland  auBerordentlich  bedeut- 
same Maßnahme  dar.  Von  nicht  geringerer  Bedeutung  ist 
neben  der  jetzt  eingeführten  Genehmigungspflicht  für  die 
Neueröffnung  jüdischer  Gewerbebetriebe  die 
Anordnung  über  Genehmigung  spflichtbeider  Ver- 
äußerung oder  Verpachtung  von  Betrieben, 
falls   Juden   als   Vertragspartner   beteiligt  sind. 

Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Verordnungen  geben  wir  nach- 
stehend eine  systematische  Uebersicht: 

Die  Verordnung  über  die  Anmeldung  des  Vermögens 
von  Juden  enthält  eine  Anmelde-  und  Bewertungs- 
verpflichtung, femer  eine  Anzeige-Verpflich- 
tung und  sieht  außerdem  Maßnahmen  vor,  die  den  Ein- 
satz des  anmeldepflichtigen  Vermögens  sicher- 
stellen sollen. 

Der  Kreis  der  anmeldepflichtigen  Perso- 
nen besteht  aus  Juden  im  Sinne  der  ersten  Verordnung 

zum  Reichsbürgergesetz;  dabei  wird  hinsichtlich  der  An- 
meldeverpflichtung an  sich  e'n  Unterschied  zwischen  Ju- 
den deutscher  und  fremder  Staatsangehörig- 
keit nicht  gemacht;  lediglich  der  Umfang  des  anmelde- 
pflichtigen Vermögens  für  Juden  fremder  Staatsangehörigkeit 
ist  eingeschränkt  (§  1  Ans.  1).  Die  Anmeldeverpflichtung 
erstreckt  sich  außerdem  auf  nicht  jüdische  Ehe- 
gatten eines  Juden. 

Sachlich  setzt  die  Anmelde-  und  Rcwertun^spflicht 
ein  bestimmtes  Vermögen  voraus.  Die  Verpfiichtung 
entfällt  nämlich,  wenn  der  Gesamtwert  des  anmeldepflichti- 
gen Vermögens  ohne  Berücksichtigung  der  Verbindlichkeiten 
5000  RM.  nicht  übersteigt  (§  3,  Abs.  2  VO.).  Als  anmelde- 
pflichtiges Vermögen  kommt  bei  Juden  deutscher  Staats- 
angehörigkeit das  gesamte  in-  und  ausländische  Vermögen, 
bei  Judeh  fremder  Staatsangehörigkeit  nur  das  gesamte  inlän- 
dische Vermögen  in  Betracht.  Verpflichtungen  irgendwelcher 
Art  sind  nicht  abzuziehen;  auch  steuerliche  Freibeträge  oder 


Das  ui  garische  Jndengesetz  wurde  von  den  wer- 
einiglen  Parlamentsausschüssen  fast  unverändert  ange» 
nonmen. 

In  Frankreich  steht  der  Erlaß  eines  neuen  Fremden^ 
geseixes  bevor  • 

Die  neue  Kommission  traf  am  27.  April  in  Palästinu 

ein. 

In  den  letzten  Tagen  f  ielen  dem  innerar  a  bischen 
Terror  eine  Reihe  von  Arabern  zum  Opfer. 

Toscanini  gab  sein  letztes  Konzert  in  Jerusalem.  High 
Commissioner  Sir  Harold  M  acM  ichael  war  dabei 
aRiveaafids 


JÜDISCHE  RUNDSCHAU 
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Frelifrenzen,  wie  sie  z.  B.  das  VermAgefisstetterscsetz  odtr 

die  Reichsfluchtsteiu  r-Restiniinunp:en  vorgehen,  scheiden  tus 
'(§  2  Abs.  1).  Andererseits  sind  bewegliche  Gegenstände  nicht 
hinzuzuzälilcn,  wenn  sie  ausschließlich  zum  persönlichen,  also 
keinem  anderen  Gebrauch,  des  AnmeldepflichtiKca  bestimmt 
sind  sowie  der  Hausrat,  sofern  die  personlichen  Gebrauchs- 
gegenstände und  der  Hausrat  niclit  als  Luxiiscjegcnstände  zu 
bezeichnen  sind  (§  2  Abs.  2).  Unter  den  persönlichen  Oe- 
brauchsgegcnstiindcn  werden  Kleider,  Schuhe,  Leibwäsche 
des  Anmeldepflichtigen  in  Betracht  kommen.  Als  Hausrat 
iiat  die  Steuerrechtsprechung  im  aligemeinen  die  beweg- 
liclien  Sachen  angeschen,  die  Wohnzwecken  oder  sonstigen 
Lebenszwecken  dienen  wie  z.  B.  Ocbrauchsniöbcl,  Küchen- 
geschirr usw.,  Bilder,  aber  auch  Geräte  wie  Nähmaschinen. 

Die  Anmeldungsform  ist  durch  Ausgabe  eines 
amtlichen  Musters,  das  benutzt  werden  muß,  festgelegt 
'{§  4  VO.).  Die  Anmeldung  muß  bei  der  für  den  Wohnsitz 
des  Anmeldenden  ziiständieen  höheren  Verwaltungsbehörde 
erfolgen.  Die  Behönien  sind  in  der  Bestimmung  (§  6^  ^P^) 
genau  angegeben.  In  Berlin  kommt  z.  B.  der  Polizeipräsi- 
dent, im  übrigen  Preußen  der  Regierungspräsident,  m  ande- 
ren Teilen  Deutschlands  ebenso  wie  in  Oesterreich  der 
Reichsstattiialter  als  Annieldcbchörde  in  Betracht. 

Der  A  n  m  e  1  d  e  i  n  h  a  1 1  wird  sich  im  einzelnen  aus 
dem  iWiisterfornuilar  ergeben.  Jedenfalls  ist  das  gesamte 
Vermögen  im  obigen  Sinne  anzumelden.  Die« 
ses  Vermögen  ist  auch  zu  bewerten.  Als  Bewertungg- 
satz  kommt  der  gemeine  Wert  in  Frage,  den  jeder  Ver- 
mögensbestandteil am  Tage  des  Inkrafttretens  der  Ver- 
ordnung hat  (§  3  Abs.  1  VC).  Unter  gemeinem  Wert  wird 
im  Reichsbewertungsgesetz  (§  10)  der  Preis  verstanden, 
der  im  gewöhnlichen  Geschäftsverkehr  nach  der  Beschaffen- 
heit des  einzelnen  Wirtschaftsguts  bei  einer  Veräußerung  zu 
erzielen  wäre;  dabei  sind  alle  Umstände,  die  den  Preis  be- 
stimmen, mit  Ausnahme  von  außergewöhnlichen  oder  per- 
aönlkrhen  Verhältnissen  zu  berücksichtigen.  Für  jede  an- 
meldepflichtige Terson  ist  das  Vermögen  ge- 
trennt anzugeben  (§  1,  Abs.  3). 

Die  Anmeldefrist  ist  bis  zum  30.  Juni  1938  bestimmt. 
Wenn  aus  besonderen  Gründen  bis  dahin  eine  vollständige 
Anmeldung  und  Bewertung  nkht  möglich  ist,  so  kann  die  Frist 
verlängert  werden;  jedenfalls  muß  bis  zu  diesem  Tage  auch 
dann  unter  Angabc  der  Hinderungsgründe  das  Vermögen 
schätzungsweise  angegeben  und  bewertet  werden  (§  4  VO.). 

Neben  der  Anmelde-  und  Bewertungsverpflichtung  ent- 
hält die  Verordnung  noch  eine  Anzeigeverpflich- 
tung, Es  sind  nämlich  alle  Erhöhungen  und  Verminderungen 
des  Vermögens  anzuzeigen,  die  nach  dem  Inkrafttreten  der 
Verordnung  eingetreten  sind  oder  eintreten,  solern  sie  über  den 
Rahmen  einer  angemessenen  Lebensführung  oder  des  regel- 
mäßigen Geschäftsverkehrs  der  anmeldepfuchtigen  Personen 
hinausgehen  (§  5  Abs,  1  VO.).  Die  Anzeigepflicht  betrifft  auch 
Juden  und  nichtjüdifiche  Ehegatten  \on  Juden,  die  beirn  In- 
krafttreten der  Verordnung;  nicht  zur  Anmeldung  verpflichtet 
sind,  aber  nachher  Vermögen  im  NX  ene  von  mehr  als 
5000  RM.  erwerben  (§  5  Abs.  2  VO.). 

Der  Einsatz  des  anmeldepflichtigen  Ver- 
mögens kann  erforderlichenfalls  im  Einklang  mit  den  Be- 
langen der  deutschen  Wirtschaft  sichergestellt  werden^ 
entsprechende  Maßnahmen  können  getroffen  werden  (§7V0.). 

Die  vorsätzliche  oder  fahrlässige  Verletzung  der 
Anmelde-,  Bev/ertunga-  oder  Anzeigepflicht 
oder  die  Zuwiderhandln  n  g  gegen  die  Einsatz- 
maßnahmen  ist  unter  Strafe  gestellt,  auch  Ein- 
ziehung des   \  ci  mögcns  unter  Umstanden  vorgesehen. 

Auf  Grund  der  Verordnung  über  die  Bestandsaufnahme 
jüdischen  Vermögens  ist  am  gleichen  Tage  die  erste  An- 
ordnung ergangen.  Sie  ist  mit  dem  aiif  die  \>rkiindnng 
folgenden  Tag,  also  am  27*.  April  19i8,  in  Kraft  ge- 
treten (§  12). 

Diese  Anordnung  sieht  eine  Genehmigung  bei 
Neueroffnungen  von  jüdischen  Gewerbe- 
betrieben sowie  bei  Veräußerungen  oder  Ver- 

Eachtungen  von  Betrieben,  bei  Bestellungen  eines  Nicß- 
rauchs  daran  sowie  bei  Verpflichtungen  zur  Vornahme 
solcher  Rechtsgeschäfte  vor  (§§  1  ff.,  7  ff.). 

In  erster  Reihe  sind  Neueröffnungen  jüdischer 
Gewerbebetriebe  oder  von  Zweigniederlassungen  der- 
artiger Betriebe  genehmigungspflichtig  (^5  7).  Die 
Genehmigung  muß  von  demjenigen  beajitragt  werden,  der 
den  Betrieb  oder  die  Zweigniederlassung  eröffnen  will  (§  8). 
Ueber  den  Antrag  entscheidet  die  höhere  Verwaltungsbehörde 
(§  Q).  Versagt  sie  die  Genehmigung,  so  ist  binnen  zwei 
Wochen  seit  Bekanntgabe  Beschwerde  an  den  Reidiswirt- 
schaftsminister  zulässig,  der  endgültig  entscheidet  (§  10). 
Zuwiderhandlungen  gegen  Bestimmungen  sind  unter  Strafe 
gestellt  (§  11). 

Außerdem  ist  die  Genehmigung  erforderlich,  wenn 
ein  gewerblicher,  land-  oder  forstwirtschaft- 
licher Betrieb  veräußert  oder  verpachtet 
w i r d,  die  Bestellung  eines  Nießbrauch«  daran  so- 
wie die  Verpflichtung  zur  Vornahme  eines  sol- 
chen Rechtsgeschäfts,  falls  an  dem  Rechtsgcsch  ift 
ein  Jude  als  Vertragschließend  >^r  beteiligt  ist 
(§  1,  Abs.  1).  Die  Genchmigungspflicht  darf  niciit  da- 
durch umgangen  werden,  daß  der  Vertrag  durch  Miß- 
brauch von  Formen  und  rechtlichen  Ge^altungsmöglichkeiten 
in  eine  andere  Form  gebracht  wird,  die  äußerlich  die  gesetz- 
lichen Voraussetzungen  für  die  Oenchmigungsnotwcndigkeit 
nicht  aufweist  (§  2).  Auch  Grundstücksgeschafte  sind  genehmi- 
gungspflichtig, sofern  es  sich  um  Grundstücke  für  die  an« 
gegebenen  Betriebe  handeK  (vgl.  dazu  §§  5,  6). 

Die  Genehmigungspflicht  entfällt,  wenn  das  Rechtsgeschäft 
auf  Grund  anderer  genau  angegebener  Bestimmungen  (§  3) 
ohnehin  genehmigungspflichtig  ist.  Besonders  hmgewiesen  wird 
in  diesem  Zusammenhang,  daß  bereits  nach  der  Grundstücks- 
verkehrsbekanntmachung vom  26,  Januar  1937  bei  iMdwirt- 
schaftlichen  Grundstücken  über  2  Hddar  eine  Oenehmigungs- 
notwendigkcit  vorgesehen  ist. 

Die  beurkundenden  Steilen  haben  festzustellen,  ob  an 
Rechtsgeschäften,  deren  Beurkundung  sie  vom-ehmen,  ein  Jude 
als  Vertragschließender  beteiligt  ist  (8  4).  Verstöße  gegen  die 
Genehmigungsverpflichtung  sind  im  Rahmen  der  gesctdidten 
Bestimmungen  (§  11)  unter  Strr^fe  r 


Das  ungarische  Judeng^esetz 

Von  den  Ansschnssen  Inst  nnvnrändert  mngmumameu 


Budapest,  26.  April 

Nach  Abschluß  der  zweitägigen  Judendebatte  ergriff  heute 
der  Ministerpräsident  Dr.  Darfnyi  das  Wort,  um  nochmals 
die  alloemcincn  Prinzipien  der  Vorlage  zu  klären,  w^ährcnd  auf 
die  juristischen  und  volkswirtschaftlichen  Einwände  Justiz- 
minister  Mikecz  und  Wirtechaftsminister  Imr^dy  die  Ant- 
wort erteilten. 

Vor  allem  verwahrte  sich  der  Regierungschef  gegen  die 
Vorwürfe  des  Grafen  Bethien.  Zweck  des  Judengesetzes  sei 
es  eben,  die  Judenfrage,  deren  Vorhandensein  und  Wesen  er 
schon  vor  einem  Jahre  in  Szeged  verkündet  hat,  einer  evo- 
lutionären Lösung  zuzuführen.  Auf  die  Angriffe  mehrerer 
Redner,  der  Gesetzentwurf  verletze  die  Verfassung,  vor  allem 
die  Rechtsgleichheit  der  Juden,  die  im  Emanzipationsgesetz- 
artikel vom  Jahre  1867  kodifiziert  sei,  antwortete  der  Minister- 
präsident mit  der  Erklärung,  die  großen  Prinzipien  mußten  in 
ihrem  Wesen,  ahcr  nicht  formell  aufrechtcrlialtcn  wer- 
den. Wenn  die  Regierung  gleiche  Voraussetzungen  für  die 
Lebcnsmöghchkeiten  aller  Gcscilschaftsschichten  schafft,  so 
werden  dadurch  die  gesetzlich  gewährleisteten  Rechte  der 
Juden  bezüglich  der  Ausübung  ihrer  bürgerlichen  und  poli- 
tischen Rechte  nicht  beeinträchtigt.  Den  Vorwürfen  von  der 
anderen  Seile,  die  20  %  seien  eine  zu  große  Konzession  an  das 
Judentum,  müsse  er  mit  der  Erklärung  begegnen:  in  öffent- 
lichen Diensten,  bei  Komitat  und  Gemeinden,  beim  Militär, 
bei  den  christlichen  Unternehmumgen,  Genossenschaften  u.  dgl. 
hd;inden  sich  fast  gar  keine  Juden,  so  daß  diese  Verhaltnis- 
zahl  sich  ausgleiche.  Im  übrigen  sei  wirklich  nicht  die  Haupt- 
sache, daß  die  christliclic  Jugend.^  einige  tausend  kleine  Be- 
amtenstellcn  bekomme,  ihr  mtisse^elegenheit  geboten  werden, 
daß  sie  sich  in  die  Leitung  des  kommcr/ieüen  LLhcns 
hineinarbeite,  um  auch  an  den  Gehältern  und  Emkor.unon  mit 
80'^,)  zu  parti/ipiercn.  Das  Judentum  machte  der  Ministerpräsi- 
dent wiederholt  darauf  aufmerksam,  daß  die  Vorlage  auch  sein 
Interesse  fördere,  indem  es  den  Angriffem  den  Wind  aus  den 
Segeln  nehme;  deshalb  erwarte  er  auch  von  der  Judenlicit, 
daß  sie  weder  /um  Mit-tel  des  Boykotts  noch  der  Sabotage 
greifen  ucrdc.  denn  das  würde  ein  friedliches  Zusammenleben 
mit  dem  ungarischen  Wirtsvolk  endgültig  unmöglich  machen. 

Justizminister  Dr.  Mikecz  begann  seine  Ausführungen 
damit,  daß  die  Regierung  sich  weder  bei  den  Bestimmungen, 
noch  heim  Mntivcnbcriclit  der  Vorlage  auch  nur  vom  lei- 
sesten Schatten  des  Hasses  habe  leiten  lassen,  aber  die  Lage, 
die  auf  manchen  Gebieten  heute  bestehe,  sei  alles  andere 
als  em  Zustand  des  Oleichgewichtes.  Wohl  sei  es  wahr,  daß 
das  Ungartum  seinerzeit  im  Wirtschaftsleben  nicht  mit  sol- 
chem Ocw  icht  erschienen  sei,  wie  es  die  Interessen  des  Lan- 
des erfordert  hatten,  doch  dies  hätte  eigene  historische  und 
ökonomische  Ursachen;  das  bestehende  Mißverhältnis  müsse 


aber  besciti;^  werden.  Die  Vorlage  schmälere  nicht  die 
Möglichkeit,  daß  die  Juden  irgendeine  Position  einnehmen, 
doch  will  sie  es  nicht  zulassen,  daß  sie  alle  Positionen  ein- 
nehmen. Das  Prinzip  der  Rechtsgleichheit  sei  im  Lauft 
der  Zeiten,  auch  nach  1867  wiederholt  eingeschränkt  wor- 
den, denn  z.  B.  auch  das  Handelsgesetz  oder  Wechsclrecht, 
Sicdlungsges.'t/,  Planwirtschaft  bedeuten  ein  privilegier- 
tes Recht.  Die  judenheit  sei  ein  von  den  übrigen  Schichten 
der  ungarischen  Bevölkerung  in  gewissem  Sinne  abweichendes 
Volksefement,  das  nicht  emfach  als  einheitikhe  Masse  an« 
gesehen  werden  kann. 

Wirtschaftsminister  Dr.  B6ia  von  Imredy  beschränkte 
sich  auf  die  Widerlegung  der  von  manchen  Rednern^  aus- 
gesprochenen Auffassung,  als  ob  die  Vorlage,  die  die  Sicher- 
stellung des  Gleichgewichtes  im  sozialen  und  Wirtschaftsleben 
anstrebe,  dieses  Gleichgewicht  eher  gestört  hätte  und  so  die 
Durchführung  des  ungarischen  Fünfjahresplanes  gefährde. 

In  der  Snezialdebatte  wurden  sämtliche  Beschiußanträge 
die  eine  Verschärfung  der  Bestimmungen  der  Vor- 
lage bezweckten,  abgelehnt,  hingegen  dürfte  daa  vom  Abg. 
Arvätfalvy-Nagy  empfohlene  und  vom  Referenten 
vorgelegte  Amendement,  laut  dem  auch  die  Kinder  der 
Kricgsbefürsorgten  und  Frontkämpfer  derselben  Be- 
günstigung teühaft  werden  wie  die  Eltern,  in  der 
Schlußsitzung  der  Ausschüsse  zur  Annahme  gelange».  Inter- 
essant war  die  Antwort,  die  Justizminister  Mikecz  auf  die 
Anfrage  des  Abg.  R  assay  erteilte,  wie  es  sich  mit  den  Kin- 
dern solcher  Eltern  verhalte,  die  sich  nach  IQIQ  taufen  ließen. 
,,Sic  sind  christliche  Juden.  Wer  einmal  getauft  ist,  ist  ein 
Christ;  allein  dadurch  werden  die  Bestimmttngen  dieses  Ge- 
setzes, die  ja  nicht  konfessiondier  Art  sind,  nteht  beriihrt* 

Die  Vorlage  der  Regierumg  wurde  von  den  vereinigte« 
Ausschüssen  gegen  7  Stimmen  angenommeii. 


Im  Finanzausschuß  des  Abgeordnetenhauses,  der  heute  de« 
Kulturctat  behandelte,  äußerte  sich  Kultusminister  Dr.  H6» 
man  auch  über  jüdische  Probleme.  Er  wies  die  Behauptung 
zurück,  als  ob  er  die  jüdische  Konfession  bei  den  staatlichen 
Subventionen  vernachlässigen  würde.  Er  bringe  ihr  als  Unter- 
richtsmiiiister  das  größte  Verständnis  entgegen  und  sei  stets 
bestrebt  gewesen,  ilirü  gerechten  Wünsche  zu  befriedigen  und 
ihrem  Glaubensleben  Schutz  zu  gewähren.  Er  werde  stets 
dafür  sorgen,  daß  die  Mitglieder  der  jüdischen  Konfession 
in  der  Ausüinmg  ihres  Glaubens  nicht  behindert  werden.  Was 
das  Judengtsetz  anbelangt,  so  beschäftige  sich  dieses  nach 
seiner  Auffassung  nicht  mit  einer  konfessionellen,  sondern  mit 
efncr  wirtschaftlichen  Frage.  Dr.  A.  F. 


Die  Reichsilttchtsteuer 
in  Oesterreich 

Die  deutschen  Reichsfluchtsteuervorschriften  sind  mit 
Rückwirkung  auf  den  1.  Januar  193S  auf  das  Land 
Oesterreich  erstreckt  worden.  (Verordnung  vom  14.  April 

1938.) 

In  persönlicher  Hinsicht  wird  der  Kreis  der  Reichs- 
fluchtsteuerpflichtigen, durch  die  Einbezidmmg  derjenigen  — 
nach  dem  31.  Dezember  1937  ausgewanderten  oder  aus- 
wandernden —  Personen  erweitert,  die  am  1.  Januar 
1938  österreichische  Bundesbürger  gewesen  sind. 

Solche  Personen  werden  meist  aus  Oesterreich  aus- 
wandern. Sie  sind  dann  reichsfluchtsteuerpflichtig^^  falls  sie 
irgendwann  einmal  in  den  Jahren  1931  bis  1938  ein  Einkommen 
von  mehr  als  30000  Schillingen  (20000  Reichsmark)  oder 
am  1.  Januar  1Q3S  ein  Vermögen  von  mehr  als  75  000 
Schillingen  (50  000  Reichsmark)  versteuert  haben.  Für  die 
Vermögensfreigrenze  wird  also  nicht  —  wie  in  den  für  das 
alte  Reiciusgebiet  geltenden  Reichsfluchtsteuervorschriften  — 
auf  die  Vermögensveranlagungen  seit  1931  zurückgegriffen. 
Dies  beruht  darauf,  daß  die  österreichische  Vermögenstetier- 
veranlagimg  keine  brauchbare  Grundlage  für  die  Reichsflucht- 
steuer darstellt,  weil  sie  nur  vom  sog.  ertragbringenden 
Vermögen  erhoben  und  auf  Grund  der  Erträge  errecfmet  wird. 

Erfolgt  die  Auswanderung  einer  Person,  die  am  1.  Januar 
1038  österreichischer  Bundesbürger  gewesen  ist,  aus  dem 
Altreichs  gebiet,  so  kommt  es  für  die  Ueberschrei- 
tung  der  Einkommensfreigrenze  von  20  000  RM.  ebenfalls 
auf  die  Jahre  1931  bis  1938  an.  Für  die  Ueberschreitung 
der  Vermögcn.sfreigrenze  von  50  000  RM.  ist  dagegen  der 
Stand  am  1.  Januar  1931  oder  bei  einer  späteren  Veran- 
lagung zur  Vermögensteuer  maßgebend 

Auch  für  die  Frage  der  Hinzurechnung  von  Schen- 
kungen, die  der  Auswanderer  im  Gesar^itwert  von  mehr 
als  lOÜOO  RAI.  gemacht  hat,  und  die  weder  in  seinem  steuer- 
lichen Gesamtvermögen  enthalten  noch  bereits  zu  einer  Reichs- 
fluchtsteuer herangezogen  worden  sind,  wird  unterschieden, 
ob  die  Auswanderung  aus  Oesterreich  oder  aus  dem  Altreichs- 
gcbict  erfolgt.  Im  ersten  Falle  werden  die  Schenkungen 
seit  dem  1.  Januar  1  9  3  3,  im  zweiten  diejenigen  nach  dem 
1.  Januar  193  1  hinzugerechnet. 

Die  räumliche  Wirkung  der  neuen  Bestimmungen  zeigt 
sich,  wenn  solche  Personen,  die  an  dem  nach  den  deut- 
schen Reichsfhiclitsleuervorschriften  bisher  allein  maßgeblich 
gewesenen  31.  März  1931  Angehörige  des  Deut- 
schen Reichs  waren,  nach  dem  31.  Dezember  1937  aus 
Oesterreich  auswandern.  Sie  haben  dann  eine  Reichsflucht- 
steuer zu  entrichten,  wenn  sie  irgendwann  seit  1931  ein 
Einkommen  von  mehr  als  30000  Schillingen  (20000  Reichs- 
mark) oder  am  1.  Januar  1938  ein  Vermögen  von  mehr 
als  75  000  Schillingen  (50  000  Reichsmark)  versteuert  haben. 


Auch  hier  kommt  es  ebenso  wte  in  dem  Fall,  daB  öster- 
reichische Dundesbürger  aus  Oesterreich  auswandern,  auf 
frühere  Vermögensteuerveranlagungen  nicht  an. 

Diese  Regelung  gilt  nach  dem  Wortlaut  der  Bestimmun- 
gen auch  für  solche  Steuerpflichtige,  die  vor  dem  1.  Ja- 
nuar 1938  ihren  Wohnsilz  aus  Deutschland  nach  Oc»fe> 
reich  verlegt  und  hierbei  eine  Reichsfluchtsteuer  entrichtet 
hatten.  Es  entsteht  aber  hierbei  die  Frage,  ob  nicht  die 
Tatsache,  daR  bereits  einmal  eine  Reichsfluchtsteuer  ent- 
richtet ist,  eine  nochmalige  Erhebung  dieser  Steuer  aus« 
schließt. 

Falls  in  derartigen  Fallen  eine  Reichsfluchtsteuer  erhoben 
wird,  empfiehlt  es  sich,  einen  Antrag  auf  Erlaß  der  Steuer 
im  Billigkeitswege  zu  stellen.  Eine  gewisse  Milde- 
rung tritt  übrigens  dadurch  ein,  daß  eine  Reichsfluchtstcuer 
bei  der  Auswanderung  aus  Oesterreich  nicht  nochmals  zur 
Entstehung  gelangt,  wenn  der  Vermögenstand  am  1.  Januar 
1938  weniger  als  75  000  Schilling  ergibt  und  die  erat« 
Rciclisf luchtsteuer  bei  der  Auswanderung  aus  Deutschland 
lediglich  da  lurch  ausgelöst  wurde,  daß  die  Vermögensfrei- 
grcn/e  von  50  000  RM.  überschritten  war;  denn  es  kommt, 
wie  dargelegt,  bei  der  Auswanderung  aus  Oesterreich  auf  die 
Vermögensteuerveranlagungen  vor  atta  1.  Januar  1938  nicht 
mehr  an. 

Soweit  Wohnsitzverlegungen  nach  dem  31.  Dezember 
1937  innerhalb  des  neuen  Reichsgebiets,  d.  h.  also  vom  Alt- 
reichsgebiet nach  Oesterreich  oder  um^zekehrt,  erfolgt  sindf 
wird  eine  Reicluifluchtsteuer  nicht  erhoben. 

Die  Ermittlung  des  Vermögens,  auf  Grund  dessen  die 
Rekhsfluchtsteuer  in  Höhe  eines  Viertels  zu  errechnen  ist, 
erfolgt  nach  dem  Stande  vom  1.   lanuar  1938  gemäß  den 

deutschen  Ecwe'tungs Vorschriften.  Zu  diesem  Zwecke  wer- 
den diejenigen  Personen,  welche  seit  dem  1.  Januar  1038 
aus  Oesterreich  ausgewandert  sind,  oder  bei  denen  nach  den 
Umständen  anzunehmen  ist,  daß  sie  in  absehbarer  Zeit 
auswandern  werden,  sofort  nach  Bekanntwerden  dieser  Tat- 
sachen zur  Abgabe  eines  Vermögensverzeichnisses 
laut  Vordruck  nach  dem  Stande  des  1.  Januar  193^  auf- 
gefordert. 

Im  übrigen  gelten  die  deutschen  Reichsfluchtsteuervor» 
Schriften  sinngemäß.  Insbesondere  können  also  auch  die  hier 
vorgesehenen  Straf-  und  Sicherungsmaßnahmen  ergriffen  wer« 
den.  Ferner  ist  zu  beachten,  daß  die  Steuer  ohne  besonderen 
Bescheid  im  Zeitpunkt  der  Auswanderung  fällig  wird, 

Dr.  jur.  Werner  G  3  II  e  w  s  k  Berlin 
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S3 


bn  i^tmlmu;^\mc\  md)  btx  (*)v»ubfl!ufiprrfcfjn^' 
lYhiaiitnuichiimi  i?om  2r».  janiuu*  VXM,  fo  ift  lino 
WcnrhmiiVnu^  nad)    I  nicht  afoil^ivlid). 

SI 

'^li  'i^iuvtunbuiii^  riiicfii  brv  iin  S  I  Iv^cidjiutin 
:\id)t^ilffd)aftf«i  foil  bt\  ^'otvu  oNn*  bit  fonftii^r 
bruvhmbfnbc  cteHc  »iuf  birfe  '^Itiovbitun^^  binivcifni 
iiitb  bk  ^^\c\^\t  ftfUfiir  eb  on  bcni  .^\'cdU?ivf*i^ft  ^'^'^ 
3uibc  al^*  -PfitvaiVd^liifunbrv  bctrili^U  i!^.  ?tuit  ^cv 
«otavifd)on  lUhmbr  loU  hcvi^oviichni,  ban  bicö 
iind>chrn  ift  unb  in  n>cld>em  cinnc  bic  isxxuxt  burnt 
jcovbcn  ift. 

• 

nad)  ^ln^  ^liuntnuuii  nid>t  nfo^trrlict)  ift,  bat  bk 
t'^iimbbud)bit^inbe  ^ii  fovbcvn,  »onnt  nari)  ibvcm 
^iiufffcn  br.ivunbctci  Pinion  ^a  '?tn«al)uic  bcftebt; 
ban  bic  i^oiaurfflMiih^fn  fiiv  bic  'Jluu^enbiiiu^  birfrv 
?lnovbminti  tifjirbfu  linb. 

ill  yt  im  Uivunbbiidf  obnc  Wnubniiijuni^  tine 
.'Kid)tertnbcinniT  cinflftvaflen;  fo  Inu  bic  (^rnnb&ud^ 
bcboibc  atif  (gifu*fn  bei  i[»fnfl>Mugunii?bcböibt' 
rinrn  'ivMbcvftnnd^  rin,^ntVii()rn^  ircnn  bicfr  an 
nintmf,  ba^  Mc  (^nel)miflunii  nad»  ^  1  obrv  2 
rvfLubfili*  ift/  bie2?ond)nftcn  ubcv  bic  ff Ibfränbiiic 
^intvaqnnii  rinc^^  'IlMbcvfiHnd^ä  biivdi  bic  Wiunb 
budibcborbc  (?5  53  ?tb|.  1  brr  WiunMnicbmbnnnii) 
bleiben  nnbcvnhvt. 

(2)  (Sin  nacft^lbf.  I  einijctiaiiemi'i^Jibcvfpvud)  iff 
\n  luf(^cn,  u^enn  bie  (^neljniiivuii;\6br6övbc  baiinn 
cvfud>r  obfv  mnn  bic  (^neftnuflnnii  erteilt  ift. 

m 

i  ll  ricc       Inuu^cnuiH  ftiv  boi^  Vanb  ^^ftcvicid). 

?lvtiret  IL 

'Die  !\iui voff nuui^  einciS  jubifd^en  (>>ciücvbcbcrvicbi^ 
obev  bcv  c^u>ciiinicbcvlnffuni^  cinc^  jiibi|(^uü)ea>eibc 
beniebi^  bfbaif  bci  (^nel)mii)un)i. 

'ikvlin,  ben  2iK3H)iiI  l\m. 


Tic  (^mfbuiiivnii^  ift  bou  brni  5a  beiintiMrten,  brv 
ben  ci^ctrevbcliftvifb  ober  bic  7;a*ei(inicbfriiiffnnft  ^n 
cröffnru  bcabficbtiiji. 

?tnirel  III 
§9 

(  !  )  Über  ben  ?lnU0i^  auf  WenermiuvmA  cutfdKibet 
bie  bö&eve  S^eniMltnniiebeftfrvbf. 

(-M  nnu.iaiii^  iff  ^ie  bobeve  'IViuniltunv^^bebuibe, 
in  Ccicn  'ü^^iü 

1.  Im  M\k  bi^is  ^  I  bcv  'i^etvieb  belcaen  ift^ 

2.  iiii  i\c[\\x  fco  ;^  7       'IVtvicb  obn  iMc  '^\vc\{[ 
iiitbcifaffuni^  ciofrnct  lyeibcn  foil. 

f;;)  3k  ?iiHMft(^fullcu  irnC^  Mr  >iiftanbii^r  bol>oir 
'Innivaltunni^l^cbovbr  buvd)  I'^fii  :){cid)^iDivtfd)afr5' 
ininiftcv  bcrtiinnii. 

"iVMvb  Mr  i^riirlnniiiuiia  onfaat,  to  ftrbt  fcin 
?lntiaiiftellcv  binurn  ,^uhm  'IVWku  foil  bei  i\taniU 
v^abe  bcv  tSitrfdiiibmu^  an  ibn  bic  *iV»*nHnbc  on 
ben  .'>icid}^aMvrfd>amMinnifrcv  \\\,  Tic  liiiifdiriinuti^ 
^C':^  .^icbinoivtidwftiMnininevö  faun  nicbt  anflfT»>d)ten 
UHUben, 

'I\?cv  oovKuUid)  ober  fabrlaifii\  ebne  bie  eiforber 
li*e  t^enebmii]una 

L  einen  iica>erblitbcn,  Kmb  obei  fi>rftn)irtfd)afi 
lid^n  5?etrieb  nbernimmt  ober  behält  ober 
einem  anberen  überlast  ober  belant  ober 

2.  einen  jübi|d>cn  (^cunnbcbcniib  o^n  ^i^  ^mu} 
nicbcrlaffnuj]!  einee  foid^rn  'i^ctiicbä  eröffnet 

lüivb  nad)   8  bfv  ^j^evorbnunii  iiber  bie  Jlnmelbnn^ 
bc*  Scvmöfleni^  bon  luben  vom  2r».  ?(^vi( 
(^^eid>«iiiefetibl.  I  c.  lU)  beflvaft 

12 

*ru|c  JlntnbnnnA  tritt  mit  bcm  anf  bic  Skr» 
füiibung  foltjenbeu  Xa\}  in  Atraft. 


Ter  iUauftrantc  für  bcn  ^^ierjabrcd^tan 

(%örinii 


S^a«  »rNt<^fri|b(at(  crfd^iit  in  imi  tßimibtttm  itcilcn  -  teil  i  mdb  ZtH  II 
9Mttauffiibfr  9t3U%  m  burd^  Me  ^oflatifhUteii.  ^^cing^rrei«  wttttUmi^  fur  SeiiI    1,75  .^Jt,  für  Xcit  II  =^  2,10 
•instlkesttg  te»er  (Mid|>       Weren)  Vlmm<t  mn  mn  fttUi^wrta^mt^  Berlin  9}SD  40,  ed?initf)or|)f)ra^c  ?}v.  4 
(gctttfrrcd^:  42926S  —  f§ftfd^tiX1mtr.  ?Jfriirt  96200).  €iiiieliiimiiiicm  «Krtr«  nai)  6cm  Umfang  bered^tiet 
fat»eiia<&tf<iti<cn  -yogcn  I5>>yv,  m  «bgelaufetteit  3oM»l<n  I0«>9/#  aii<fd)lieSli*  Ut  ^ojJfcrucffadjertaebübr. 

3Wi  gri>f erm  ^fleRutigeit  10  M  60    j^.  ^IMtiiermä^igung. 

«^ermKtrjetcTf  mn  ?>ii'i(f»«miiiiiieriiim  tr<  Omicm.  —  ©ctnictt  ut  tcr  fXctd^^tntcfcrci/  'Berlin. 


4t8 


7d(l 


1938 


9ltt^ciCi3ebeH  $u  ^erlin^  ben  2().  '}ipt\i  19:38 


2a.  I.  :i8 
2."».  I.  :m 

2r»,  t.  38 


im  l'aiibr  Cjlciifid)  auf  ba9  JWeid)  

Uiiternchmiitifleii  «iib  »ctrieften  im  iKwbt  iT^ftfiveid»  

i^noibiunig  übrr  bic  ?(jimcl6utig  be«  SSrniiOi^cutj  uoii  jitbcii  

?UnMfemmö  *i"f  «^viuib  bev  *l^fiinbmiiig  liötv  bie  3(iniielbunt^  bfs  'J5frmöflcuö 
mt  ^H^f »  


Äritc 

il4 
lU 

415 


$ria^     Sü^rer^  und  9{eicf)dkan3lera 
5ur  Überieituna  Oer  Stec^tdpfKege  im  Sande  Öfterretd)  auf  daa  'Jleict). 

«om  23.?lpril  1938. 

(1)  SHit  bcm  1. 5Wai  1Ö38  jofibcu  bic  ^iifti^beborbcti  int  l»,)nbc  Ojteitctd)  JVrid){»bel}ovbc«. 

(2)  Die  für  bif  ^iifti^bcbörbru  uub  ^^cbifiiftctni  im  l'fliibc  C)lfricicl)  rtfltrnbfii  :KcdU^«  uiib  l^miHJltung«!' 
botfdniftfu  finb  biss  auf  lucitcrc«!  aimnpfiibfn. 

?luf  beu  iKeid^öuiiiiiftci  bei  jufti^  ^cOeii  bjcjeni^fn  :öefu.VHi!c  bev  Cbeifieii  '!l?cl)i)rben  im  Vaiibc  ^)flmeid» 
iibtt,  bie  «a(^  ben  23orfd>riflcn  m  mM  ;^u  feinem  (^efd>äft8bercid»  flcljöven;  ev  raiin  biefe  i^iififliiblflfeiten  atff 
naebi^eotbnftc  ?<efv6rben  libertwiie«. 

rev  ?Kcid;aminiflev  bcv  jiifti,^  Umn  ^ur  Ubcvieinnui  iiiib  Tun tfiilinui»^  bev  («»e|d>dftf  im  Vaiibe  C^jttmid»  einen 
i*e*uiftrfl(\ien  mit  bem  X^ienfifife  in  SlMen  beftcUen. 

?Wit  bei  riivd>fiibiuihi  ^icie^  trvla|(fi^  UMib  :Hciil)diiiiiiiftn  tri  ^iiftij  beauftiai^f.  lii  cvlofit  ciforbcilid>cn 
5iknii1)iiftfii  im  ^fijU'cnifluncn  mit  ^fn  bftcilit\trii  rKfid^^sMiiiniftcvii. 

oiu  2;J.  Jlpiil  l'.'MS. 

?i  b  0 1  f  .v>  i  1 1  c  i- 

r  c  r  i>i  c  i  ri>  !^  m  1 11  i  [t  c  i  b  c  i  3  "  M  i  ,i 
1  >r.     ii  V  ni  c  V 

r  f  i     c  i    s?  Hl  i  It  i  fi  i-  V  b  c    j  n  n  c  i  11 


Iii 


414  9?ci(^§ocfc&&t<itt,  ^n^roaiiii  10;J8,  I 

^toeite  ^ccocbmiitg 

üNt  «efdjvftttfttttg  htt  (^tvid^tuitg  toon  getoerbUdKit  Untcnteliiiiiiiige»  tin^  ^citieibeit 

im  Sftitbe  £)fteneii|. 

Jluf  Wrimb  ^f^^  ?htife[oi  111  bc^^  ©ifri.icsj  ut»cr  bic  JOicbciucrciniijunij  Oftciifiiiji  mit  bem  Cmti'djcn  IKfid) 
torn  13. 3taii         (MeidjggefcUOI.  1  ®.       mxb  fol^mbti  tocioii>net: 

©ie  Scror&mitiij  uf>n  ^t^6xMm\\}  btv  Giit*tunn  \>m  gewcrWidften  Untci'itcl^miutaeii  itit&  ©«tric&fii 
till  Vüiitc  CiU'iuii!'  I'^'iii  1!'.  ^^uiij  i'.'iio  (3uiu)ö;^i iiiu'I.  1  i.  2Gi)  iiurb  liiifgcf^obcu. 

Diefe  SJerottnuuji  tvltt  mit  btx  i'crfuabmiwi  in  itiaft. 
öcviiii,  bfi:  -^5.  ?lpvil  193S. 

•D  c  v     c  i  clt>  Ji>  i  I- 1  f  d)  a  f  t  Ö  m  i  n  1 11  c  t 

9?riufmann 

3n  IJertTctunci 

Dr.  Sturfavt 


Verordnung  über  bk  ^nutc(bun<i  bc^  Vermögend  Don  3uben. 

«om  2a.  ^ptil  im. 


?luf  C*ninb  bci  *I>cvorbnmuT  uiv  rmdifüluiuhi 
gefcfe&l.  I  S.  887)  ivirb  folgcnbc^  ijciori-uet: 

S  1 

(1)  ybtx  3ubc  I  §  5  tf V  erften  SJcroitnung  ^lun 
«Rci^äbüvgcvqefc^  mn  1 4. 9lDi>eml>cr  1035  («Rcid)*' 
gcfc^M.  I  @.'l33.Ti  r^at  fein  iiffamtcs  in»  unfc  mi' 
lünbifd^«  SJermögcn  nad>  bem  Staitbe  torn  ^agc 
bf8  3nfrafttietcnei  bicfer  SBerorbniing  gcind^  ben 
foIgciibenScfiimtnmtgcn  ahjumelbcn  unbju  bewerten. 
3uben  fiember  ©taatgangefjorigfeit  f^aben  nur  i^r 
inlanbifd^g  »ermögen  anjumelbcn  unb  ju  bewerten. 

(2)  'Die  ^?lnmelbr  unb  53fn)cvtunge^}flic6t  trifft 
aui)  bcu  nu1uitibi|d)cn  Gficgntten  eine?  ^ubtn. 

(3)  ?iür  jcbc  aniuflb'-tfliditigc  %l>tx\s>\\  ifl  boe  Sci^ 
wögen  getrennt  ansugebcu. 

§  2 

(1)  \D.5£i  ÜJevnÜHirii  im  Sinne  biefer  SScioifcnun^ 
umfaßt  bai  qefanitc  ^^cimögcn  bcdStnmcIfee^flid&tigcn 
Dhnc  SHudfid)t  tcixaix},  ob  e«J  toon  itgenbeinet  Steuer 
befreit  ijl  obei  nid>t. 

(2)  3unt^trmö0cn  ^iehi>renni<i^t6e)toe9li<^e&ei)en 
ftanbe^  bie  au^fd^Iietllidb  ^im  ^erfonfid^n  Qkbrauc^ 
tei  Sltimelfcepflidjti^ien  bcftimnU  finb/  unb  ber  ©au«^- 
rat,  foiücit  fie  niif)t  eusuggegcufidnbe  fmb, 

§  3 

(1)  ytn  BennOi^cnot>c^inMcil  ift  iu  bin  ^Iniucl' 
bung  ujit  bcm  flfntcincn  liiert  iinjufc^cnr  ^nt  ei  am 
'Jage  beS  3nfvafttvctcn^  bicici  Seiorbnuufl  l}vit. 


Die  ?(ninelbc^flic^t  cntfaüt,  \m\n  bcrÖefamt 
locvt  bct^  anntclbe^^flid^tiflcn  Scrnioc^rn?  ohne  5?inürf 
ftc^tuiunc^  bei  SScrbinblic^fcitcn  50U0  3teic^iimavt 
nid^t  ubcijicigt. 

§  4 

©ic  ^?(nmclbunv^  ijl  unter  ^cnnlsuni]  eine?  amt* 
lichen  ^n^m  bi^  ^iini  30.  3uni  1038  bei  ber  fur 
ben  ^obufi^  beet  ?lnme[benben  .^nilcinbigen  ^oberen 
5?CTU>ciItün0§beb6rbe  absugeben.  Il^cnn  im  SingelfaU 
auei  befonberen  Örünben  eine  tocH)taabige  ?tnmelbung 
unb  ©enjertung  bti  SSermagcne  biä  ju  biefcm  tage 
nic^t  meglid^  ift,  fo  tann  bie  f)ei^crc  Scrtüaltunget* 
bcbövbc  Me  ?(nmelbefrifi  tocrlangern/  in  bicfem  italic 
ift  jebod^  biei  jjum  30.  3uni  1938  unter  Angabe  ber 
^inbcrnngSgiuube  baSlBermi>geit  fc^^uitgSmetfe  au« 
jugebeu  mib  $u  bcioertcu. 

§  5 

(i)  T^ei  ?(nuielbepfli(btiiK  hat  ber  ()ö^ercn  SJcr- 
a>altungetbebövbe  unttevjüglid>  jcbe  ?^ercinbevunii 
((Stbohung  cbcr  '5}crminbeinnti)  fcincei  5?ermof^cn^i 
an.^i^eiiien.  bic  narf)  bem  3"^^'*^'^Tt^^*'ti'"  ber  53cv 
orbniuu^  eintritt/  fofcin  bie  3)evmoi"<fn^i?eiänbevuni] 
liber  ben  JKahmen  einev  ani^emefKiirii  Vrbenetfui)rnng 
über  bei>  re^jclnuipigcn  (Sefd^äfteocitcl^vö  ^inau^gel)t* 

(-2)  Sie  ?(n^^eigeppic^t  gilt  and)  für  biejenigeu 
jnben,  bic  beim  3"fv<5fttreten  ber  S^erorbnung  nidbi 
^nr  ?()unelbung  ^imb  ©«oertung  toer^flid^tet  finb, 
aber  uadi  biefcm  5fit>)unft  SJermögen  im  Sl^rtr 
toon  mebr  al^t  50009ieid)emarf  erujcrben.  §1 
Wbf.  1  Safe  2,  ?l6f.  2  unb  3  gelten  cntfpret^enb. 


5lr.  63  —  3:ag  ber  3(u8ga6f :  20.  npxii  1938 
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§  6 

(i)  ^ol^re  S3er»)aUungSbe^örbe  im  Sinne  biefer 
Serorbnung  ifi 

in  $lreußen  ber  JHegicrutigSprafibcnt 

(in  ^Berlin  ber  ^Jolijei* 
prafibcnt), 

in  SSahein  ber  .^Vcgievnngöpräftbcnt; 

in  Soc^fcn  ber  Stieighanptmanu; 

in  Sßürttemberg  ...  ber  aRiuifler  beS  3nuem, 

in  Saben  ber  Winiflcr  beg  3""^^"/ 

in  ^fjüringen    ber  9leic^8jtattbalter, 

^^iiniflerinm  be8  3"^i^i^'^ 

in  *öcf|cn   bcv  5)teie^6ftattbaltn 

(VanbfSvfiTiifnnui) 

in  .<3amburg    ber  ?Keidv:^ftattl)altcr 

in  2Recf(enburg  ....  t(\'^  ZtaatSnünifterium, 

Slbt.  3uncrc§, 

in  Olbenburg    ber  SSinifler  beS  3"«^^"r 

in  SraunfcbU)eig  ...  ba&  !0ttnifterium  be^^ 

3""^ni/- 

in  ©vcmcn    bei  Senator  fiiv  bie  innere 

i^ern^altumi, 

in  ?inl;alt  ba§  Staat^miniftevinm, 

9l6t.  3""frccv 

in  Ci^^c  ber  ?){eirf)eiftattf)a(ter 

(I'anbc^regierung); 

in  Sd^umbutg  ^iV)>e  bie  SanbeSregierung/ 

im  Saatlanb  ber  9leid^8fommiffat  für 

bad  Saarlanb. 

©crlin,  ben  26.  1938. 


(2)  3"  Öflcrreic^  tritt  an  bie  Stelle  ber  boberen 
SerwaltungSbel^orbe  ber  J)ieid^8{latt^al*cr  (Canbe** 
rcgierung).  ©c  fann  feine  SSefugnijfe  an8  bieftr  Sei' 
orbnung  auf  anberc  Stellen  übertragen. 

§  7 

©er  Beauftragte  für  ben  SSierja^rciJplan  fann  bic 
^ia^naf)men  treffen,  bic  notmcnbig  finb,  um  ben 
(Sinfa^  be3  anmelbepfliditigen  Vermögen?  im  Cin= 
flang  mit  ben  SSelangen  ber  beutfd^en  S&irtfd^aft 
fid^rguftettcn. 

§  8 

(1)  5lßer  toorfdfeli(^  ober  fabriäffig  bie  nac^  ben 
i>ovftf[)enben  SSorfdjriften  bcftc^cnbe  ^Inmelbev  2i^e* 
ii>eitnug8'  ober  ?ln3eigepflic^t  nicht,  nid^t  t\d)t\i\ 
ober  nicht  red^t^citiij  erfüllt  ober  einer  auf  d^xnnb 
be^  1^  7  evlaffenen  ^inorbnung  jumiberhaubelt,  irirb 
mit  C^iefdngnig  unb  mit  Öelbftrafe  ober  mit  einev 
biefer  Strafen  befrvaft;  in  befonbcr^  fchiocvcn  fallen 
lunfäUIirfKr  '^mi»ibevl}aubluug  fanu  auf  5i>d)thau6  bi^ 
\u  jelm  3^TttHcu  evfaiutt  loevben.  ©er  l^äter  ift  and) 
jlvafbar,  loenu  ci  bic  %(it  im  SluSlanb  begangen  f^at. 

(2)  ©er  SSerfuc^  ijl  {irafbar. 

(3)  Sieben  ber  Strafe  au«  aibf.  1  unb  2  fanu  auf 
(Sinjie^mng  beS  Semtbgend  ernannt  n>erben,  fou>eit 
ed  ©egenftanb  ber  ftiafbaren  $<tnb[ung  ioar,  neben 
ber  3»f^t^an^jlrafc  ijl  auf  ginjietjung  ju  erfenncu. 
Äaun  feine  beftimmtc  ^crfon  »erfolgt  ober  toerurteilt 
werben,  fo  tarnt  auf  Ginjiel^nng  auc^  felbftdnbig  er- 
fannt  u>erben,  u^enn  im  übrigen  bie  93oraugfet>imgen 
für  bie  ©njicf^nng  toorüegen. 


©er  i^caufttagte  für  ben  lUer jal^re^plan 

©oting 

Qlmralfelbmavid^aU 

©er  3{eid)öminiflcr  be§  3""^^*" 

flrirf 


«itf  Utwth  ber  «rcorbming  über  hk  ffttmclbtwg  Uti  i^ttmiami  ban  ^ttbcii. 

«om  2«.9l)irU  1938. 


?luf  (Örunb  bei  §  7  ber  Serorbnung  über  bie§ln 
mefbung  beei  SSermögen?  toon  3wben  toom  26. 9lpxil 
1038  (.«Reidj^efe^ibf.  1  S.  ili)  orbne  ic^  au: 

«lititel  I 
§  1 

0)  ©if  i^eiäuHevung  ober  bir  Tsriparfitinni  einer 
geu>evblid)cn,  fanb  ober  fovfnrivt!d)aftlid>fn  'J^etvir 
bet^  foliMC  bie  '23efte(lun;i  rinr^  ':^iefUuaud)'3  au  einem 
fold>en  ^trirb  bcbavf  ;u  ihrer  '^iVMrliamfeit  ber 
Wenihmigung,  loenn  an  bcm  ?>{cri)UH^cHl)a|i  ein  3*^^ 


als  S8ei1rag|d>ac0enber  beteiligt  ift.  ©aS  gltic^e  gilt 
für  bie  S5erpfli(^tung  jur  Soruabme  eincd  folcbcu 
3ied)t8gefc^dft§. 

i'i)  'Mxb  bd^  'l^erpfliri)tiuui^i<f|(ftdft  iienchmi^U, 
fo  viilt  bie  (Genehmigung  and^  für  ba^t  bicfem  Ser 
pflid)tnn^i^.ieic^äft  entfpred^enbc  erfüUungegefebaft 
<\h  ctteilr. 

©urd>  '"i^iinhran*  toon  ^^oimen  unb  ftcfialtnnii^»' 
meglid)feuca  bct^  t  uri^crlid)en  9ied)tf  tann  bie 
<^>cnehmiviuuyi5toflid)t  nidn  umgangen  luerben. 


Timf  fl  Wide  World 

URGENT  ATTACK 

r  protected  by  sandbags  as  a  defense 

sneral  Francops  troops.   The  transla- 
Madrid:  Not  One  Step  Backwards. 


FRANCO  ASKS  HELP 
IN  FEEDING  MADRID 

Relief  Organizations  Appeal  to 
All  Insurgent  Spain  to 
Give  Tons  of  Food 


VALENCIA    IS  FORTIFYING 


Rushes  Defense  Preparations 
— ^Arrests  of  Loyalist  Agents 
Continue  In  Barcelona 


BURCK)S,  Spain,  Feb.  23  Cao.-Na- 
tionaltst  [Insurgent]  relief  organ- 
izations made  newspaper  appeals 

today  for  more  contributions  of  food 
for  the  besieged  thousands  in  Ma- 
drid. 

The  appeal  carried  forward  a 
drive  by  GeneraUssimo  Francisco 
Franco's  relief  agencies  to  be  pre- 
pared with  tons  of  foodstuffs  for 
immediate  distribution  if  peace 
should  end  Madrid's  resistance  or 
it  should  fall  to  his  troops. 

[Recent  reports  have  indicated 
that  Madrid,  again  the  capital  of 
Loyalist  r^pain,  still  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000,  despite 
efforts  to  reduce  lt.] 

General  Franco,  having  met  suc- 
cessfully the  problem  of  feeding 
more  than  2,000,000  p^'tole  in  Bar- 


REICH  ORDERS  JEWS 
TO  CEDE  VALUABLES 

Csmtan  or  Stateless  Ones  Must 

Turn  In  All  Precious  Metals 
and  Stones  in  Fortnight 


•COMPENSATION'  TO  BE  SET 


Move  a  Surprise  After  Pledges 
to  Rubles — Held  Actuated  by 
Financial  Difficulties 


By  OTTO  D.  TOLISCHUS 
WireltM  to  Tn  Ksw  Toax  Tnas, 

BERLIN.  Feb.  23. -Under  a  de- 
cree that  Field  Marshal  Hermann 
Goering,  Commissioner  for  the 
Four-Year  Plan,  announced  today, 
all  German  or  Stateles«  Jews  must 
surrender  within  a  fortnight  all 
jewels  and  other  objects  of  gold, 
silver  or  platinum  as  well  as  all 
diamonds,  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones. 

These  objects,  which  would  in- 
clude silver  knives,  forks  and  other 
tableware»  must  be  delivered  to 
special  agencies— mostly  local  public 
pawnshops— appointed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Jewish  property  in  return 
for  "compensation"  whose  size  and 
nature  will  be  fixed  by  Minister  of 
Economics  Walther  Ifunk.  Jews  of 
foreign  cltisenship  iare  exempted 
frnm  this  decree. 


CONFERENCE  ON  JEWISH  RELATIONS,  Inc, 

FIFTY-FIVE  FIFTH  AV£NU£ 
NSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Phohb:  GRAScounr  7-2460-1 


PreskkfU 
Mmos  R.  Comif 

Vke'Presidents 
Salo  W.  Bason 
Edward  Sapir 
Israel  S.  Wechsiik 
Habry  a.  WoutOM 

Treasttrer 
AitTBim  S.  MsYSs 

Secretary  of  the 

Board  of  Directors 
Harev  N.  RosBNsnu) 

Executive  Secretary 
MELvm  M.  Fagen 


April  6,  19S9 


Dr.  fritz  Stern 
Hotel  Navarro 
11^  Central  Park  »^outh 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  ^r.  Stern: 

I  am  enclosing  a  Memorandum  on  the  Alas- 
ka Project,  which  ult  .  Fagen  has  askod  me  to  send  you. 
Also,  under  separate  cover,  you  will  receive  another 
copy  of  our  Preliminary  Keport. 

I  was  sorry  that  it  wasn't  possible  to 
have  you  at  our  table  at  the  dinner,  and  hope  that  you 

found  it  interesting , anyway. 


/ 


Very  sincerely, 
Charlotte  ti,  Schnee 
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öf  ,  i.u'c'vr  Labi 

/  /-rthur  Fiejei 
Ctcilit  FliÄOVtt.; 
■  Dr.  Jovf^  h  pa<^fi 

V i  1 U j ! .  /f  I f  p  nftSO!  1 


the  D« /n^t-tV-f  tnc  tj,^  ,ol/,t  of  vltit  r  f  t^^  ;..  ti.i;iil  l  iter  _  t, 


of  the  ^e-  fr-j^tiiient  ci  the  interior. 


/ 


■  ^  —  - 


those  ^resunt  that  ••v:^      it  it#"    The  vRstet^  resoitrces,  unbrlr-nced  eco^o«?i , 
underix)  mlrtion  ftnd  hlfjh  cost  of  lix'ing  in  /Icskf?  '*ere  acrious  »r-obleraß  thi^t 
the  Govcr  lac.it      it<»c*  to  solve •    It  ^^b  *\ot  in  .oa^  lMe  to  *rrft     Mil  •-'^hich 
'^oulo  overcoue  the  four  c\r ior  objectio.ia,  rir.mely:     thrt  /TfrHkr  ahoulc  resrrin 
I?  vllcerri<?;5S,  tlv  t  4  -^-7*:.c>  i  i  :  u;trir^  *^oui;'  be  hurt  If  ^If  n^t  r  i  rf*  develo  •>fr<?, 
th»t  inaiigration  to  the  United  -trtrt-  -^iO-ilf^  not  tr  rnco':irt  ^^c,  r  v.    thrl  ^'^t- 
tlement  voul^^  be  e  drrin  u  on  the   mblic  trt  f  ;:  .ly,      ro  rer  co    rrvf  tion  ^r^- 
öurea  coul  ^  be  iustituted  to  s^fegurrd  the  »rt  zrri  beruties  of  tli<?  Territory  * 
/;mcric«n  iadnatriea,  >rrtlculiprly  those  h^ndliii^  construction  fpods,  ^ulf?  be 
helped  by  the  development  of      Alaskan  i»rket*    laifaigristioa  roulr'  be  f^lloved 
only  \Jn<^er     selective  process,  rni  there  i»onl<?  be  no  increaa^  in  the  ^wbrre 
of  iinraigrfrnts  com!  1^7  into  thf;  Utiitfd  -tftet^    ro  cr«    The  e.y.^mns^  of  th^.  *^t- 
tlrraent  ce^t>inly  tooL  -  le  no  raorc  thF;i  th;  t  '^f  oth^-r  :^;??::,?  co":,q  li : •  ion  :-'Chfrv.s 
no\^-  bei'iv  coayirered  for  refu^rer-s  r      ro^;l<*",  i  1  f ct,  r^'-,uirf^  leee    -hilf  nthrop- 
Ic  vioaey  becaiise  o*"*  the-  rttrrctlvi*    roj  ?ccti>  for  r*:cul'^  r  i  ive-tPfnt  c^  it^l 
thft  could  be  created  in  ^Ibhm  b|l  refugee  utrttlenerit.    ■  oreover,  he  srir.,  tine 
Alrskans  hrtd  given  •vldattiM  th^t  they  if^nted  p  flenaed  devrlo  :uent  of  l.hf  ir  If  r- 
rltoyy.    Mr.  Cch#n  then  o^tllied  tentatively  a  ;>iiia  of  legislation  involving 
the  entvbliahaf^nt  of  /ieskc  i>evelo|«Jent  Cor  :>orf  tioin  uncer  Joiat  .rivrtr  fend 
i;ovcr  iiie  itnl   .  onoorshi,  ,  b  -t  finrnced  ont  of    rlv^'tf^  funds.    Hiesf^  cor-  orr- 
tlo      vvoulr  be  9^i  X}i  '^Ted  to  i.'>«r..  .  on  the  5uit?-bi.lit>  of  i>:tllrr;-;  :or  vr  rious 

TOjfct;.     >ttlf'rf?  in  Alrtjka  wulc  be  raj  de  nori-ructe  i*  t*.  px'rntr:,  rv^  trr  Uis- 
cheri:,  cieiijymea  rnd  et^Jdentd.  2. 

t^r#  Cohen  rt^^  PBkrjö,  e  nu-nber  of  «ueations  ty  tho5f>    rear  it. 
'  oiil:*  the  iniaigrrnte  to  ilasicr  be  changeti  to  the  ^  uoVa  in  five  or  ten  ye«.rs, 
end  hor  wuld  th^  becone  citirecta?    He  enairrred  that  the  waiting  perio^^  before 
•  hich  thej'  coul  ?  obtein  e  cuotr  \wber  roulr  count  towrr!  the  /^eriod  rfr'  :^itred 
for  citircn;:hip.    Hr  fragge  ^te'-i  th£?t  r   Mil  be  i  itro  ^xcr  ^t  thi.s  i.c;  ..iion  of 


o^'  in- 


Co  i,^"?  r?5.  ,  rnd  th»it  the  i  ^t<-:rve\ninf    f-rioc^  bf;  ^jrif;c^  for  thr-  ci^sf  ninr  tion 
forr^  ^  tio  i»     *he  Uiiited  ^^t' tna  ^ove-  incnt  vu4ilü  not  ix«ve  to  contribute  ::ii*fectly 

to  th€^  finsncia^-of  fhe  acttleineatiP,  but  undoubtedly  Federe  1  funda  vo-.ild  be 
ev»ili^ble  for  ro^dß,  hp.rbo^\^,  «nd  other  .'ublic  in  .nvvcjacnts.    Th#re  r-r-^.  then 
f  diaciiaaion  as  to  the  coat  of  aettlement.    '•■■.r.  Coh^n      ^iri  ud  t  u  t  t.f  hU-h 
co??t  of  the  ?!etfnM3k:r  ^^rojcct  vrs  trrce?»bl^  tc  extrr  xeous  r^ctor.j,  ;  u!  tiu  t 
the   ;etl^J^-4?tla  srettlerirat  -ho-et)  hüv  *?nch  ind;.  -trirl  ,^extirneats  coa*-  bt  t\s- 
trbli;;hed    iüi  r-  ninimua  it;l  invc^tv. fi.it. 

?Y.  Isidor  Lubi  I,  U,  3.  Coimaiaaioaer  of  Labor  uU^tlatica»  ^vb 
eaKed  whether  it  wr»  oosaible  to  determine  aettirment  co.sts  on  the  biais  of 
the  knora  ca.dtal  investment  >er  worker  in  /nericen  inOostripa.    He  e^i^l  tkrt 
i  Ithoiig^  auch  LnveatKienta  i>er  vorker  differed  in  wriou;.-!  i  refg  of  thf  coantjy  , 
rnd  fro]n  indiostr}'  to  induatrs^,  r.o:.\^  r*-^li?bl^.  ratlnr  tfn;  could  Ir:  ol  tpin^fd.  He 
ex  re8.r.^d  thr  fooling  thrt  rti-Je   .ublicity  vsn^t  needed,  ru^  L^trong  fcffort^;  to  aee 
the  bill  throujh  Oungreaa, 


-2- 


/-fter  some  öisdisaion  it  rus  decided  thpl  the  Cheimra  should 
K-ooint  ft  committee  of  six  to  id  in  Xhf  i.itfrim  r.  »*•  oire.ct  the  v:or'-c  of  tiut- 
liclty  end  legislftlve  actioa.    ;'tr.  'ifix  v-^.rburg  std'::  thf:t  he  iroul'.'  be  to 
eooper«te,  «ind  nould  plrice  hinuif-lf  *t  th«  disiXis^l  of  the  coniaittee  whnever 
his  h«lp  wouliS  b«  tM«f\a.    Th«  CheirMn  «ppointed  the  followiag  coamitttet 


I'.obert  K.  .-itreiis,  Chelraea  :^ro  tea 


Dfivid  Cqrent 
Clarence  £.  Piokett 

Aloxatxder  üiicb»  ruiiwa  Roseavßld       niter  w  te) 

Vilhjelmw  ^teft-nsson 


There  wee  «  dlfcuanion  «a  to  fvheth«r  the  rushiugtoa  revert 
should  he  [published  as  e  govermient  dociisetit  or  inider  priwte  8<x>n8orshlp9 
pad  it  ves  p  ireed  that  the  netter  ahoiad  b«  left  to  the  eoMdttee  for  a 
cision.    Thfi  coanittee  announced  thet  it  would  «eet  on  July  10th  at  the 
Lebor  Club^ 

/  The  oeetiag  v^a  then  edjoumed* 
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Dr.F.M.atern 


York  City,  April  10,1939 
112  Central  Park  Soutb 
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br .  Bax  ucfa 
c/o  h.  HentÄ  &  Co. 


H««  Yo£k  City 


En  losttW 


i)«ar  Dr*  fiarucb: 

Enclosed, please  find  ti?e  report 
of  tile  Conference  on  Jewisb  relation^^  Inc.,  about 
the  Alaska  proble»,  toj^ether  with  a/^eaoranduia  on  the 
fur  the.,  (ievelopaent«  fitnce  the  coa^letlon  of  said  re- 
port. / 

In  case  you  find  the  »at/er  intr^reating,  as  I  üope 
you  will,  If^Süüld  be  veiy  pi'ce  if  you  could  ifiv-eiest 
yuur  orothei  as  well.     A.s         as  I  Irno^^ ,  i^-r,  iax  V  ai  burg 

r;ui:    ilread^  v/rituen  to  .v^^'  trotier  i;tuut  tbe  /l^jiika  pro 
uieoi,  some  tiO'^  ago,  bu*       tiiat  t-..a.e,  ,  oui  Drc  trier  was 
ill. 

With  my  very  fc^ast  regards,  I  reBiüln 


iXLEüLuHAi^L)UM  Qi^  ALASKA  PitQJECT. 


oince  tne  coiüpx^tion  of  the  Preliminary  ii^poit  on  rtetugee 
Colonization  in  ülasJca^  the  following  aevelopmencs  may  oe  reported: 

1)  A  Bill  has  been  orafcea  alon^  tne  lines  suggested 

In  che  report,  oettin.s  up  a  semi-puulic  ,.lMska  ..evelopment  ^ox- 
po^aüion.  it  is  noped  txiao  this  £)ill  will  De  introaucea  during 
tne  present  session  of  Congress. 

2)  The  promise  oi  cooperation  froin  the  Department  of  tne 
Interior,   one  i>epai  Ciaent  o  liigri  culture,  anu  tne  v.ar  Lepa^  tment 
nas  Deen  assured,     ^peciiic  surveys  of  the  possibilities  of  üxasJsa 
have  already  been  unuex taken  oy  various  government  agencies. 

3)  The  Alaska  ChamDei-  of  Comuierce,  feiring  axi  "influx  of 
pennileso  refu£,ees,''  passed  a  resolution  opposing  sucn  a  con- 
tingency*    xhelr  reaction  to  an  assurance  tiiau  no  sucü  move  v/as 
Cwntemplaued  appears  to  be  favorable* 

4)  Business  men  approacnea  ai-e  of  tne  opinion  tnaw  commercial 
possiDilities  oi  -_.laska  aie  great* 

5)  Warburg  has  declared  tnat  if  the  Bill  is  passed, 
there  v/ilx  oe  no  lack  of  Jewish  capital  for  the  project*  Other 

influential  inaiviauals  nave  promised  support  conaitional  to  the 
pcs.sage  OL  tne  bill,     oe  isn  organizations  ai.e  intereswed,  out 
wxtn  tne  same  reservation* 

6)  Dr*  liufus  tiones*    ;uaker  leader,  has  evinced  a  positive 
interest  in  refugee  colonization  in  r.laska. 

7)  ine  PrciSiuexit  of  tne  university  of  /ilasku  nas  xnuicatea 
thao  he  wxll  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  plans  to  send 
about  20  refugees  to  study  agriculture  and  mining  at  the  University* 


75  West  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

June  27,  1939 


Dr.  Fritz  Stem 
Hotel  ilavarro 
112  Central  Park  South 
New  York,  Y. 

Dear  Or.  Stemt 


In  view  of  yoior  interest  in  the  refugee 


problem,  as  well  as  in  the  best  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  our  own  country,  we  shoiild  be  pleased  to  have 
you  join  us  for  an  informal  conference  on  the  possibilities 
of  Alaska  as  a  site  for  latimately  large-scale  settlement. 
Can  you  meet  us  at  4  o'  clock  on  Thursday  af temoon»  June  29th, 
in  the  penthouse  of  the  New  York  Post,  75  West  Street? 


Hoping  that  you  can  come. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Clarence  E.  Pickett 


CONFERENCE  ON  JEWISH  RELATIONS,  Inc. 


Dr.  Fritz  titern 
Hotel  Navarro 
112  Central  Park  i^ouih 
New  lork,  I. 

Dear  i>tems 

We  regret  very  much  that  you  were  not 
present  at  the  Alaska  meeting,  held  on  June  29th  at 

the  penthouse  of  the  iMew  York  Post. 

However,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  that  meeting* 

Hoping  that  we  may  count  on  your  continued 
interest  in  this  matter^  I  am. 


iFcr  €  h€Uv  widenUtiding  of  the  position  oj  the  Jews  in  ike  Modem  Wmid} 


1819  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Phone  CIrcle  6-1191-2 


July  12,  1959 


Very  sincerely. 


Charlotte  A«  ^chnee 


I 


CONFERENCE  ON  JEWISH  RELATIONS,  Inc. 
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Melvin  M.  Fagen 


Harch  24,  1939 


Dr.  Stern 

Hotel  Navarro 

112  Central  Parle  South 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Dr.  Stern: 

As  per  our  understanding  in  our  telephone 
conversation,  I  am  enclosing  two  tickets  for  the  an- 
nual dinner  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

I  think  you  would  enjoy  this  meeting;  we 
are  planning  to  have  one  table  devoted  to  those  who 
are  Interested  In  Alaska,  including  the  Alaskan  rep- 
resentative on  the  International  Highway  Commission, 
who  has  spent  twenty  five  years  in  the  Territory  and 
has  excellent  first-hand  information  about  the  country. 
As  I  mentioned,  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers;  he  is  a  well-known  explorer  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  Alaska,  and  if  we  can  get  his  support  for 
our  movement  it  will  be  an  important  step. 

I  shall  tell  Mr.  Fagen  about  your  friend  from 

Zurich,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  anxious  to  meet  him. 

« 

Hoping  to  see  you  at  our  Alaska  table,  I  am,'^ 


TT 


sincere! 


harlotte  Schnee 


Ar  iWli^i 


iD  A 


V  ♦ 


0 


Fiftgr-f iv«  Flf tb  Ave&ue 
!!•«  York  (^1r 


PhELIItllNAÜY  mKHa  Od  KEFUGEE  COLOUXZATIOII  U  ßJMlXiA 


Preprred         Melvia  U.  Fagen 

With  the  assifitrnce  oft    Ahrthon  Shohcn 

and 

?t^niB  Golleaes 


Jtxawxy,  1959 
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PRELIMINAßy  REPORT  ON  REFUGEE  COLONIZATION  U  AL/uSKA 


Advantages  of  a  Refugee  Settlement  In  the  Alesken  Territory 

Since  1955  the  nunber  of  schemes  proposed  for  the  lerge-scale  settlement 

X) 

of  refugees  has  been  legion.       There  are  at  least  three  ree^ons  vt^  none  of 
these  plans  has  thus  far  bean  put  into  practical  operations 

a)  The  incoheraüce>  iilterior  motives  or  financiel  iaprecticrlity,  es  the 

2) 

case  aegr  be»  of  many  colonisation  proposals; 

b)  The  prejudice  egcinst  lerge-scele  settlement  formed  at  e.  time  when  the 

refugee  i»:oblea  was  less  acute  end  when  public  opinion  was  less  receptive  to 

5) 

the  ide«  of  financing  group  settlement; 

c)  The  feet  that  nost  plens  thus  frr  proposed  have  depended  solely  on 
philanthropic  aid  or  the  benevolent  sentiments  of  ptrticulrr  governments,  pnd 
heve  not  been  calculated  to  make  the  refugee  settlement  econonicflly  self-- 
supporting. 

The  pirns  outlined  by  the  British  Government  recently  for  settlement  in 

4) 

British  Gxiienr  and  Tenge nyike,     mcy  not  shrre  the  deficiencies  outlined  rbove 

which  were  generally  e.ppliceble  to  private  proposals  of  the  srme  nrture.  How- 

4r) 

ever,  the  British  plans  involve  even  more  fundcnentol  difficulties.  The 
possibility  for  settlement  of  idiite  persons  on  f  griculturrl  lend  in  British 
Guienc  is  seriously  doubted  bee;,  use  of  clime  tic  end  economic  cohsiderrtions; 
the  feasibility  of  a  settlement  in  Tcjigonyikr,  r  former  German  colony ,  is  ser- 
iously to  be  questioned  in  view  of  Germany's  demand  for  c  return  of  her  former 
African  possessions  end  the  drnger  thrt  constant  insecurity  irould  free  >  xjy 
Jewish  settlement  there. 

In  proposing  a  settlement  of  refugees  in  the  Air  skr  territory,  r^e  hi»ve  et- 
tenqpted  to  overcone  the  deficiencies  .^f  rll  other  refugee  colonisation  pls>ns. 
In  perticuler,  we  have  sought  a  solution  which  would  not  only  be  of  benefit  to 
the  refugees,  providing  then  with  economic  rnd  politicpl  security,  which  is  the 
first  essential,  but  which  woxild  also  mcke  the  proposed  refugee  settlement  of 
permanent  benefit  to  Uie  cointxy  which  is  being  colonized.    We  mcy  state  crteg- 
oricrlly  thrt  refugee  eolonizrtion,  like  other  fdjustments  rnd  cgreeiaents  in 
socirl  life,  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  nutucl  srtisfrction  of  both 
parties  to  the  agreement.    It  is  not  possible  to  establish  r  successful  refugee 
settlement  on  the  basis  of  fdtiilanthropic  or  humenitrrlen  pction  alone  läiere  the 
consideration  for  the  agreement  flows  solely  from  one  ^rrty. 
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The  particular  adventeges  to  the  United  States  of  a  settlement  of  ref- 
ugees in  Alaska,  would  be  the  folloiring: 

1)  The  strategic  need  for  defeoee  of  the  Territozy,  perticuLerly  against 
5) 

Japan; 

2)  The  econoaic  need  for  a  larger  population  in  Al&ske  iihich  will  create 

a  permanent  colony  for  consumption  ^ods  there  and  prevent  the  kind  of  absentee 

ownership,  which  it  is  generally  recognized,  tends  to  impoverish  the  territ-- 
6) 

oiyj 

8)    The  need  for  the  l&iited  States  to  prodxice  within  its  own  territory 

certain  products  which  are  imported  from  other  countries  rnd  which  ere  essen- 
tial to  our  industries. 

4)    The  fact  tt»t  if  a  refugee  settl  aent  is  established  outside  of  the 
United  States  {e.g.  in  British  Guianc),  most  of  the  money  necessaxy  for  such 
settlement  would  have  to  come  from  the  United  Strtos;  thus  taking  evrry  r  coa- 
siderable  portion  of  o\ir  netional  income  vdthout  providing  r.r^  corresponding 
economic  benefits  to  the  Iftiited  States* 

The  particular  advantrges  to  the  refugees  of  a  settlement  in  Air  skr  are 
the  following: 

1)  The  establishment  of  a  refugee  colonization  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  as  contrasted  with  other  settl^ent  plans  in  covntries  n^ere 
democracy  and  self-government  are  not  part  of  the  prevriling  politicrl  ^ttem; 

2)  The  fact  thet  there  ere  e.t  present  only  60,000  persons  in  Ale  skr,  r 
territory  about  one*fifth  the  size  cf  the  United  SU  tes  j^roper; 

3)  The  great  undeveloped  natural  resources  and  economic  future  of  the 
country; 

4)  The  adv£xntege  of  v  continental  mcjrket  stretching  from  Crnedf  to  Mexico 
for  its  products; 

5)  The  relrtively  large  dc»nestic  needs  of  the  population  for  products 
lA&ich  could  be  produced  in  Air  ska  $ 


6)    The  fret  thf^t  the  present  inhrbi tents  of  Alrakr  v;ould  seem  to  welcome 
the  settlement  of  the  counti^^i 


7)  The  fact  that  groups  which  woiald  otherwise  o^>pose  the  admission  of 
refugees  to  the  United  Strtes  proper,  would  probably  favor,  on  strategic  and 
economic  grounds,  the  admission  of  refugees  to  Alrskej 

8)  The  absence  of  large  cities  in  the  territory,  end  the  impossibility, 
therefore,  of  the  refugees  leaving  their  settlements  rjid  beccuning  either  m 
urban  proletariat  or  drifting  to  other  regions. 
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•)    The  favorable  rttitude  of  the  United  Strtes  Government  es  ex^^reeM^ 

by  the  Socretfjry  of  the  Interior,  emd  ly  nilitejy  and  naveil  euthoritiea* 

7) 

toward  the  settlement  of  the  texritozy; 

10)    The  growing  industrial  inportence  of  Alaska  end  the  prospect  thrt, 
as  a  result  of  plans  now  under  way  for  building  highweys  end  other  develop- 
ments in  the  comtry,  it  will  soon  become  an  important  element  in  our  nctionel 
econosfy^  • 


II 

General  DeBcri:)tion  of  Alcekr.  rnd  Its  Regional  Divisions 

The  popular  conception  of  Alaske  es  cji  Arctic,  snowboiaid,  forbidding  ejid 
remote  country,  is  based  upon  misinformation.  Therefore,  a  short  description 
of  the  general  clinrtie  and  geogra^c  conditions  of  the  country  is  necesscry. 

a)    CLIMATEi    Despite  its  northern  Irtitude,  Ale  skr.  hes  a  milder  clime. te 
than  comtries  situated  in  the  some  parellels,  os  for  example,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finlcnd,  and  one-third  of  Russia.    Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Japan  Current, 
the  temperatures  in  Alaska  er«  surprisingly  mild,  though  they  differ  in  various 
parts  of  the  territoTy.    The  Teble  below  indicrtes  the  mern  ejid  extremes  of 
tempere ture  in  each  of  the  larger  towns  of  Aleske,  beginning  with  those  in  the 
southern  section  and  ending  with  those  in  the  f^r  north.    (Table  I) «    It  will 
be  noted  that  except  for  the  towns  furthest  north,  such  as  None,  Corl  Harbor 
and  Anchorr.ge,  the  temperrtures  do  not  differ  considerebly  from  th^se  .^reveil- 
ing  in  Minnesota,  or  North  Dekote.,  in  the  United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  variations  in  climate  in  the  three  principal  reg- 
ions:   on  the  southern  coast  there  is  a  mild  winter,  a  cool  sunoner,  a  heavy 
rainfell;  in  the  north  interior  (near  Frlrbenks)  there  exe  cold  winters,  wrrm 
summers,  e.nd  light  precipitetionj  the  Arctic  region  has  cold  winters  and  cool 
summers,  and  only  a  slight  precipitation. 

In  the  Metanuska  colony,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  cgricuLtural 
area  in  Aleske,  e  record  teken  over  19  yeers  shows  thet  the  everr ge  Jenuery 
tempere  ture  is  12°  nbove  zero  (as  com;jared  with  Minner  polls,  Minnesotr,  which 
has  1S°)$  the  July  average  for  the  same  .period  is  58^« 

The  growing  season  for  cgriculturrl  crops  is  also  as  long  as  thrt  .irevril- 
ing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  Stetes.    For  excmple,  ia  the  Me.tenuske 
eree,  the  growing  season  extends  from  May  24th  to  September  10th,  108  days, 
whereas  in  Grand  Bapids,  Michigan,  it  is  110  days. 
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Teble  I 

Average  Annigl  PrecijitaUon  (including  roin  end  melted  snow)  ynd 
Um  >nd  Extrwes  of  TettParftture  by  Tom  in  Alaakc 


Aver.  Prec. 
Inchös 

Maan 

Ten.:»err 

KetchikeuA 

157 

43 

96 

Junei^u 

79 

42 

69 

Skagiray 

25 

59 

92 

KdlXeanoo 

52 

40 

84 

Sitka 

62 

45 

87 

Yckutat 

115 

39 

71 

Cordova 

151 

40 

87 

V&ldes 

52 

55 

84 

Sewrrd 

62 

58 

88 

Anchorege 

15 

52 

80 

Kodiek 

eo 

40 

85 

Coal  Herbor 

48 

59 

80 

Dutch  Harbor 

55 

59 

80 

Nome 

16 

25 

79 

Minimum 

-  8 
-15 
-22 

-  4 
5 

-  7 
-24 

«20 
-56 
-12 

-19 
5 

-47 


b)  POPULATION;    In  October  1929,  there  were  59,278  persons  living  in 
Alaske..    53%  of  the  population  (19,304  individuols)  lived  in  southeostem 
Alaska,  adjacent  to  British  Golusbia.    50,000  of  the  Alc'sken  inhabltrjits  are 
Eskimo  Indians.    Most  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  Aleske  ere  Icborers;  very 
few  are  devoted  to  commercial  or  other  middle  clrss  occupations.    The  ,>ojul^- 
tion  is  elso  characterized  lay  c  high  ratio  of  men  to  women. 

c)  SIZE  OF  THE  TERRITOfiX:    Aleske  covers  an  erea  of  566,000  sqwre  miles, 
about  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  continentel  United  Strtes.    Of  this  ot  lerst 
65,000  square  miles  cen  be  cleared  end  cultivated.    Very  little  of  it  hcs  thus 
fpx  been  productively  used  for  agriculture.    In  addition,  35,000  square  miles 
are  suitable  for  grazing. 

d)  REGIONAL  CHAÄACTERISTICS:    Alcska  mry  be  divided  into  six  regions  ac- 
cording to  climate,  vegetation  end  resources: 

1)    SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA.    This  is  the  section  of  the  Territoxy  adjac- 
ent to  British  Colunblr.    It  is  about  400  miles  long,  covered  vdth  rich  forests 
and  having  mild  winters,  cool  stsmiers  ©nri  heavy  precipitption.    Becpuse  of  its 

* 

accessibility  to  the  United  Strtes  rnd  the  frvorpble  climctc^,  it  is  the  nost 
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hlgkUjr  ^JOpuLeted  section  of  Alcsice  end  contains  moat  of  the  industiy  of  Hit 
Territozy.    The  mouat&lne  descend  precipitously  into  the  sec  cixd  form  fjords. 
Agriculture  Is  carried  on  in  the  r.lluvica  vallegrs  surrounding  these  fjords. 
But  the  principal  industries  at  present  are  fisheries,  extrrction  of  minerals, 

anc"  Ivanbering.    It  is  also  becoming  an  im'Xjrtant  recrer^tionel  exee.    Most  of 
the  population  is  et  x^resent  employed  in  the  salmon  and  helibut  industries. 

e)    SOUTH  CENTRAL  ALASKA.    This  region  is  to  the  north  of  Southeastern 
Alatica  and  is  similar  to  the  latter  cree  in  physiogrrphy,  vegetation  and  clim- 
ate.   However,  here  the  valleys  tre  larger  end  rgriculturelly  more  productive. 
There  is  less  luober  and  the  most  important  present  inc'ustiy  is  the  extrrction 
of  minerals.    Th»  Kennicott  copper  mines  are  located  at  Copper  River;  and  the 
well  known  Matanuska  agricultural  settlement  neer  Anchorcge  is  in  this  area. 
There  are  great  potential  farmltindss  in  ui»^  Kentii  Feninsule.  and  undeveloijed  min- 
eral and  fisheries  resources  throu^out  the  area.    Although  South  Central  Alaska 
is  more  difficult  of  access  than  the  Southeastern  region,  the  steamships  from 
Seattle  make  frequent  calls  and  there  is  a  500  mile  railroad  beginning  et 
Sewerd  on  the  coast  end  extending  to  Frirbrnks  in  the  interior.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  regional  hi^^wey,  the  Richardson  Highwry,  i^ich  extends  from  the 
coast  to  Feirbanks.    In  size  of  ,x>ptilation,  this  Sout^  Central  region  is  second 
to  the  Southeastern. 

5)    SOUTHWESTERN  AL/^SKA.    This  region  comprises  the  Bristol  Bey  rnd 
Aleutian  Islcnds  areas.    It  is  rugged  end  populated  mainly  Ify  Eskimos.  The 
avmaeta  exe  wet  and  fogg^  end  the  winters  ere  uncomfortable.    The  princi,.}al 
towns  in  this  region  are  Ko<!iak  and  Unalaska.    The  chief  industiy  is  fishing. 

4)  THE  YUKON  REGION,    This  region  is  well  into  the  interior  of 
Alaska.    Its  principal  industry  is  the  extraction  of  gold  end  its  largest  tovn 
is  Fairbanks,  the  terminus  of  the  Alesken  Railway.    The  temperatures  ere  rather 
extreme  and  the  rainfall  is  light  except  in  the  western  p^rt.    In  tibie  Tanena 
Valley  there  rre  large  potential  egriculturcl  Irnc's. 

5)  SEKA&D  PENINSULA.    This  region  is  in  the  north  of  i^laskr  on  the 
Bering  Sea.    The  principal  town  is  Hone,  but  the  develo^jment  of  this  crea  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  transportation  by  boat  is  impossible  except  during 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  thet  winters  ere  long  rn:^  cold.    The  principel 
industry  here  is  gold  extraction. 

6)  THE  ARCTIC  SLOPE.    This  region  is  the  most  remote  and  the  most 
difficult  for  white  settlers.    The  Office  of  Indirn  Affcirs  is  rnxious  to  lecve 
it  unsettled  as  e  reserve  for  the  native  Eskimo  populrtion. 
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III 

« 

It  has  been  estimated  thet  the  land  available  for   gr icvüLtixre  in  Alaska 

8) 

is  capable  of  supporting  a  potential  population  of  three  million  people. 
Certainly,  this  mcy  be  considered  the  minimum  populetion  which  could  find  a 
livelihood  in  Alaska  if  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resoiirces  of  the  Ter- 
rltoxy  wars  fully  developed*    Xf  we  compare  countries  of  alaller  latitude^  like 

the  countries  of  the  Scnndinnvien  peninsule  end  Finland,  we  find  thet  over 
twelve  million  persons  live  in  Europe  in  conditions  which  approximrte  those 
prevciling  in  Alctska«    Finland^  for  example,  he.s  e  populati<m  of  S^SOO^OOO  pnd, 
in  the  extrff&e  north,  it  grades  into  Arctic  tundre.    One-hrlf  the  population 
depend  upon  agriculture  and  cattle  reisiiig,  rnd  ner rly  three-fourths  of  the 
total  country  is  forested.    Its  chief  werdth,  however,  lies  in  tUc  forests  rnd 
in  the  easily  available  water-power  resources.    Agricultural  products  grown  in 
Finland  do  not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  hi^  latitude.    Uoreover,  the  Fizmish 
State  does  not  have  the  rdvcntr.ge  vhich  Air  ska  hrs  in  r  lr,rge  contiaentel  rarrk- 
et  for  its  prodxicts»    Norwry,  also,  has  a  populnticn  of  2,700,000  with  only 
Z»02%  of  its  total  rrer  ar&ble  land;  Z4$  being  pasture  land  and  forest.  The 
p.bmdence  of  wrter  power,  hotrever,  and  the  utilizrtion  of  the  fisheries  ond 
mineral  reso\xrces  as  well  as  timber,  mrke  it  c  country  v/hich  finds  no  diffic- 
ulty in  siq>porting  its  i»resent  population.    Sweden,  likewise,  is  en  excmple  of 
a  countzy  of  the  north  tiAiich,  by  exploiting  its  mineral,  timber  and  wrter  power 

resoxirces  has  been  able  to  support  t  population  of  over  six  million  people. 

9) 

Although  it  is  true,  cs  the  Nctionrl  Resources  Comiaittee  Beport  indicrtes, 
that  Alaska  crnnot  be  competed  with  the  Scradinavirn  countries  in  rXL  respects, 
the  analogy  is  close  onou^  to  suggest  the  possibility  for  the  settlement  of 

a  Icurge  r^opulrtion  in  the  Territory. 


IV 


llie  Untrn.  ied  Resource^  of  Air  skr 


A.  AiyicxiltuTfl 

In  considering  the  rgricuLturcl  possibilities  of  Ali^skr,  it  is  iraportrnt 

to  bear  in  mind  the  conclusion  of  the  Nationid  Resources  Committee  '^tlirt  rgric- 

uLture  in  Alaska,  should  be  clostsly  coördinrted  with  a-nd  made  supplemented,  to 

10) 

local  industrial  develo^)ment."  The  re-rson  f-^r  this  conclusion  is  thrt  t;>eTt 
from  certain  exceptional  ccses,  the  f^griculturrl  orov^ucts  of  Alaska  do  act  hrve 
and  would  not  have  a  mcrkot  in  continental  United.  States;  therefore  the 
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egrleultiarrl  developncnt  of  Alcskc  wust  clc:.^end  firat  v^rjn  production  for  the 
present  Alcsken  werket  crnd  secondly  i^jon  the  subsistence  needs  of  the  iocrl 
settlers  who  laig^t  come  into  the  couatzy.   Hoirever»  it  is  not  vise  to  under- 
estimate the  Iocrl  food  needs*   At  the  «xresent  time»  with  its  smell  ijoptdetion 
of  60,000  oeoiile,  AlAske  imports  enntielly  more  thrn  five  million  dollars  v/orth 
of  provisions  which  cpn  be  producec"  on  Alesken  ferms  if  the  fcrmers  were  there 
to  produce  them  and  if  trcjisportrtion  systems  wore  rdequrte  to  the  distribu- 
tion needs.    The  list  of  -provisions  includes  mertSy  milk»  butter >  cheese  end 
vegetables,  fdl  of  tshich  c*»n  be  produced  in  the  Territory.    Netrly  one  million 
dollrrs  ^i-orth  of  fresh  end  cenned  fruit  is  iaporteC  into  AlPskc  eech  year,  end 
some  of  it  &lso  ccn  be  reised  locrlly.    Moreover,  ca  the  Neti(»url  Resources 
C(»mittee  points  out,  if  the  iiresent  populction  of  Alrskc.  is  incrersed  throU(E^ 

further  settl^nent,  the  domestic  needs  for  pgricxaturrl  produce  vvill  likewise 
11) 

multiply. 

The  two  principal  regions  for  tvgriculturel  settlement  (rs  v-ell  as  for  gen- 
&rcl  refugee  colonisrtion)  are  the  southecstem  end  southcentrd  regions.  The 
southcentrcl  region  is,  undoubtedly,  the  moat  fcvorrble  one  for  purely  ngric- 
ulturcl  settlement,  princi;:>clly  designed  to  provide  products  for  the  locel 
;x>pulrtion  end  not  cs  c  means  of  subsistence  framing  for  workers  otherwise  en- 
l^ged  in  industzy,  thou^  ihXe  too  m^  be  done  on  r.  smell  scrle  in  tiiis  erer. 
The  principal  rgriculturel  region  in  the  southcentrel  ^rrt  of  Alrskc.  is  rt  the 
present  time  the  Mf trnuskc.  Vrlley.    The  colony  estcbliahed  there  in  1935  is 
composed  of  200  families  end  is  the  Irrgest  egriculturel  settlement  in  Alrske. 
However,  the  total  erea  under  cuLtivetion  in  this  project  is  only  cbout  fifteen 
miles  long  rnd  fifteen  miles  wide.    There  is,  therefore,  plenty-  of  room  for 
cdditional  settlement  in  this  volley.    The  Metrn\jake  Vrlley  is  bounded  on  two 
sides  ly  mountain  chrdns,  rnd  lies  ct  the  herd  of  rn  inlet.    Trrasportetion  to 
the  coast  end  to  Frirbrnks  in  the  interior  is  ty  rrilrord  which  runs  directly  to 
the  coloryr.    Cererl  crops  such  as  spring  vhert,  or.ts  en'.'  b(.rley  grow  well,  rnd 
fverege  yields  per  acre  were  fron  1931  -  1937,  22  bushels  for  whert,  61  bushels 
for  oats,  rnd  24  bushels  for  bcrl^.    The  soil  is  clso  excellent  for  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  and  yields  of  500  to  400  bushels  per  acre  are  not  uniisurl. 
This  crop,  moreover,  is  easy  to  market  because  .jf  the  present  heavy  importrtion 
of  potrtoes  into  the  rrilrocd  belt  for  loccl  consuiaptioa.    In  1936,  1,180,000 
poinds  of  ;)otrtue8  entered  this  region  from  the  United  Strtee.    Pers,  also,  mry 
be  grown  with  heavy  yields.   A  pea  cannery  has  been  established  at  Polmer, 
Alaska,  not  frr  from  the  Mrtrnusko  settlement.    Bush  fruits,  like  currroits. 
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f008«berrleo  end  roapberries  also  do  «eil  in  thLa  crer.    Deixy  cettl«  ftr«  a 

profltAbla  investnent  because  of  the  plentiful  rnd  excellent  feed  thiit  can  be 

raised,  and  there  is  c  good  local  narket  for  butter  rnd  other  dcixy  products. 

The  Nfttioncl  Resources  Committee  mentions  thrt  the  dairy  induatiy  in  the  vnl- 

12) 

loy  has  excellent  possibilities  for  exprnsion.        During  1935,  500,000  pounds  . 
of  butter  clone  ivere  laported  froa  the  United  Stetes  proper.  Chickens,  too, 
cen  be  raised  profitcbly  end  rmy  be  fed  on  home-grown  feed.    The  merket  for' 
Mrtenuske  Vrlley  rgriculturel  products  is  confined  largely  to  the  rcilwoy  belt 
exiC  chiefly  to  Anchorage,  c  prosperous  town  of  2,200  populction  located  about 
55  niles  froa  the  present  colony  by  rril.    Trt^nsportrtion  in  the  Metpnuske 
Vrllegr  is  bettor,  perhaps,  th<«n  in  riy  other  region  of  Air  ska.    In  eddition  to 
the  Aleskc  Rcilrop.d  which  traverses  the  valley,  there  hrs  been  for  the  ppst  two 
years  on  extensive  road  building  progrrin. 

Another  favorable  vrlley  for  agriculture  in  the  southcentrnl  pert  of 
Alaska  is  the  Tenana  Vallfly.    This  region  lies  240  miles  directly  north  of 
Matcnxiskft  end  is  sepereted  from  it  by  the  rugged  Alr.skc  rrngc  .    The  mrximian 
width  of  the  vcll^  is  70  miles,  enc»  it  is  205  miles  long.    A  port  of  this 
vest  section  is  now  being  settled  neer  the  junction  of  the  Felchcv  end  Xanana 
Rivers  near  Otsibrr.    Although  the  winters  here  ere  cold,  the  weather  is  health- 
ful end  invigorating.    The  dcys  during  the  growing  sersoa  rre  long  here  ts  else- 
whe'^'  in  Alaskc.    Sometimes  daylight  during  the  summer  loots  for  20  hours.  Most 
of  the  Irnd  in  the  Tajicne.  region  is  hillside  or  old  river-bottom  Irnd.    The  soils 
aire  |»roductive,  and  less  rcid  then  those  of  the  Matrnuska  Vall^.    The  most 
inportcnt  farm  crops  ere  grein  rnc  potr.toos,  the  letter  being  the  chief  cpsh 
crop.    Like  the  Mrtsnuska  region  the  Trncnt  section  is  well  suited  tc  drirying 
and  cll  of  its  products  and  has  the  thriving  town  of  I'rirbanks  fis  c  .wincippl 
market  place. 

♦ 

One  other  regioh  in  southcentrel  Alcfjkr  should  be  mentijnet'  in  connection 
vith  cgriciatiu^el  possibilitlod.    That  id  thu  Kenri  foninsulc.    The  western 
port  of  thie  ponlnsulc  comprises  soiae  of  the  best  rgricuLturrI  IcnO  in  Aleske. 
The  cliortc  is  never  severe;  find  the  arme  iype  of  cxo-^s  thpt  rre  being  proc'.uce-' 
in  the  Metrnuskr  Vrlley  cm  be  producer  here.    The  rrcr  of  gorx'  fgriculturrl 
limd  is  more  extensive  even  then  the.t  of  the  Mrtrjiiiskc.  Vrlley j  but  its  c^evelop-* 
ment  is  dependent  iipcn  on  increase  in  the  ;>resent  trrns^^jrtf  tion  frcilities. 
Ro&ds  are  boc!!^'  needed  in  order  to  connect  this  region  with  the  Air  skr  Rrilwry» 

Southeastern  Ali^skr  (e.i'jr.cent  to  British  Coluubir)  is  for  the  most  jcrt 
a  noa-cgriculturtl  region^    It  is,  however,  more  Uenscly  p<;  »vU-rter"  thrn  rny  of 
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th«  eth«r  regions  end  therofore  ahould  off  er  »  greater  ia»rket.   Certrln  rrap« 
et  the  heeds  of  boys  md  on  the  tidtl  flrts  ere  being  utilized  for  the  pro-'uc- 
tion  of  crops  cjid  live  stock»    The  principe!,  crops  grown  ere  cerrotSf  crbbeges, 
potetoes»  strswborries,  end  respberries.    Doizylng  is  also  done»  elthou^  nost 
of  the  feed  for  the  eainels  is  shipped  froBt  the  United  States.   Undoubtec'ly  more 
of  this  region  could  be  clecred  for  agiiculture,  but  the  cost  of  clearing  Irnc" 
because  of  the  heavy  forests tion  is  prohibitive. 

The  Netionsl  Resources  Cooioittee,  in  comenting  upon  cgricult  T(>1  possibil- 
ities in  Alaska  suggests  thet  the  principcl  products  shoul<7  be  Oairy  produce , 
.loultiy  and  eggs,  shee,i  end  wool,  per  cfnning,  potrtces,  cabbnges  rnd  cprrots. 
It  was  also  recomnended  thnt  small  industries  bo  developed  in  connection  with 
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the  agrlcuLturol  development  of  the  southcentrrl  cree  m:^  Hwt  the  foUowiag  ere 

the  noB%  eeeentlrls    cream^iee»  cheese  fctctories»  ci^nning  fectoriea  for  reget« 

14) 

obles,  and  floxar  nills. 

It  shoulc*  be  mentione'.^  here  thc.t  one  cf  the  difficulties  of  ferming  in 
Alaska  is  that  mosqiaitoes  are  bother8an^   during  the  months  of  Mey^  June  tn^. 
Jtüy«    Men  lAio  work  in  the  fields  during  these  months  usurlly  wear  here*  nets 
and  ceavvs  gloves. 

It  is  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  tliis  survesy,  thrt  the  principrl  regions 
for  agricultureJL  development  rre  in  aouthcentral  Alaskr^  principrlly  the  Mrtrn- 
\iska  and  Trnana  vell^s  and  the  Kenai  PeninsiiLa*    These  arers  hrve  been  stur^ied 
over  c  4>eriod  of  yeors  \jy  the  Depcrtment  of  ügricultttre  which  hes  engrgec!  in 
experimentcl  work  in  a  nuaber  of  stations  in  Air  skr.  e 
Be    Forest  Resources 

It  should  be  stated  rt  the  outset  thr.t  Alrska  hrs  never  been  rrlequrtely 
mapped,  especirlly  rs  regrrc^s  the  vegetrtive  cover,    Hov/ever,  the  Nr.tioml  Re- 
sources Committee  pays  tribute  to  the  immense  potential  timber  resources  of  the 
Territory,  particulrrly  in  the  southeastern  section  and  its  t'rijrcent  islands 
extending  for  800  miles  along  the  British  Columbian  boundaxy  to  the  entrance  of 
Cook  Inlet.    The  fores tc  consist  of  he£:vy  dense  stands  of  cuniferc,  yrinci^jrlly 
western  hemlock  end  Sitka  spruce  intermixed  v:ith  some  ^restera  red  aid  i*lrskr 
cedar*    The  forest  hns  an  alitiost  tropicrl  density  of  trees  and  underbrush*  It 
extends  ftom  the  edge  of  tide  water  to  altitudinal  limits  of  about  2,750  feet 
in  tlie  southern  and  2,000  feet  in  the  northern  sections.    Hovever,  good  timber 
rBTe2^  extends  inland  more  tiicn  five  miles  except  riong  r  fev:  Itrge  strerm 
v&lleys«    A  vast  network  of  sheltered  navigable  watermys  rend^s  a  large 
portion  of  the  area  readily  accessible  and  it  is  estimated,  that  7S%  of  the 
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timber  of  uaaljj,e  quality  lies  väthiu  two  enC  une-hrdf  miles  of  the  ocern. 

It  ia  estimcted  thrt  there  is  in  this  erea  &loue  over  21  odlliun  acttm  of 

timber  of  irtiich  at  least  4  million  acres  is  of  commercial  vplue«   Most  of  the 

forest  i>roducts  end  timber  teken  from  this  area  are  now  eonsuned  locelly  hy  the 

fishing  end  raining  industries  and  for  locel  ^jur-^oses.    And  rlthough  the  Netionel 

Resources  Comittee  considers  it  incdviscble  to  mclertakc  an  extensive  aev- 

mill  development  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  general  limber  mrTk* 

et  (except  for  Aleske  cedar  vrtilch  could  be  sold  on  a  idder  scele  ihen  it  is  e.t 

present),  there  is  apprxently  c  grer.t  posüibility  for  the  development  of  e  jvlp 
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end  peper  industry •        Studies  by  the  United  Stetes  Forest  Service  indicate 

that  the  forests  of  this  region  rlone,  under  a  ^oper  ^stem  of  laenpgement,  can 
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produce  not  less  then  1,500,000  coi^s  of  pulp  urood  rnnuclly  in  perpetuity. 
Converted  into  this 

more  then  one-fourth  of  the  present  yerrly  consmption  in  the  United  States. 
Water-power  resources  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  ere  easily  avcil~ 
able;  end  water  transportation  between  Seattle  and  southern  Alaska  is  a  cheep 
method  of  transport.    The  United  States,  moreover,  has  long  been  the  world's 
greatest  user  of  newsprint  and  the  consumption  is  constantly  growing.    At  the 
present  time,  the  United  Stetes  is  importing  newsprint  from  eastern  Csnada 
principally . 

The  extensive  forests  of  pulp  v.ood  in  southee  stern  AIcsIcf.  rre  ovmed  ty  the 
Federal  Government  which  leases  them  for  cutting,  the  principel  requirement 
being  that  depletion  of  the  forest  resources  be  prevented.    The  Hationcl  Re- 
sources Corjmittee,  in  a  staff  report,  expresses  its  belief  thft  this  region  of 
Alaska  should  be  able  to  develop  into  c  great  permanent  pt per-mrking  region, 

with  model  industrial  towns,  thoroughly  eqtiipped  efficient  plcnts  tad  r  ;x)pule- 

18) 

tion  of  skilled  workers  with  a  tradition  for  wood-work  end  ^jcper  racking.  It 

estin£'tes  that  a  total  of  25,600  persons  (workers  rnd  dependents)  could  be  sup- 
ported ty  a  full  development  uf  the  newsprint  possibilities  in  this  :>ne  area. 
Moreover,  Alaska  does  not  yet  have  any  pvilp  end  ^»per  mills}  an''  yet  it  :?oe8 
offer  great  ©dvantcges  fof  this  ;vu*pose  because  the  government  ixjlicy  for  the 
preservation  of  the  forest  resources  rackes  it  possible  to  get  c.  lon^.-tcrm 
supply  of  timber  -  ef  iuitei^'^  tied  to  the  aill.    This  long-term  essurence  of  pn 
edequrte  supply  is  neceascry  becruse  e  modem  newsprintplant  represents  an 
investment  of  some  15  to  2S  million  dollars.    Moreover,  the  feet  thf t  peyment 
for  the  tiaber,  under  the  rules  rnd  regulations  of  the  Federrl  Government, 
need  be  made  only  as  cutting  proceeds,  eliiaint  tes  the  necessity  for  a  high 
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InJltial  iinrestcieat  in  striidliig  tlnber  tlu't  vould  be  required  l£  th^:  menuTcci« 
urer  hod  to  deal  with  e  prlvr.te  land  oxmer  or  if  tbe  government  bjXC  the  timber 
outright  et  the  stert  uf  operations* 

The  only  re*  son  why  this  area  hes  not  been  utlliz(;-:3  for  ^^ulp- timber  devel- 
opaents  is  thrt  the  economic  (le::xressiun  in  the  United  States  forced  two  lerding 
com;>rnies  i^ich  had  planned  to  construct  such  plcnts  to  crncel  their  plans. 

Apart  from  the  pulp  wood  tiober  in  the  souther  stem  section  of  Air  ska  ^ 
high  grade  spruce  lumber  is  readily  saleeble  for  eirplrne  construction  end 
other  purposes.    And^  although  little  Alaskr  cednr  is  now  cut^  its  qualities 
and  fields  of  usefulness  apperr  to  indicate  a  hi^er  vrlue  for  s:>ecialized 
purposes*    It  is  considered  valuable  fwr  prttem-mrking,  furniture^  toys,  rnd 
cabinet  work. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Alaska»  elthou^^  tapped  as  yet  only  to  r  small 
extent^  have  alrerdy  been  shown  to  be  of  greet  magnitude.    In  1996  the  annuel 
production  was  valued  at  well  over  23  million  dollrrs.    The  ,irinci,jal  minerel 
products  are  gold  and  copper.    But  silver,  päctinum,  lead,  tin^  coal,  oil, 
merbXe  and  other  minerals  are  found.   However^  less  than  half  of  Alaska  has 
been  surv^ed  for  ninerrl  products,  even  in  cn  exploratory  frshion,  by  tech- 
nicel  agencies.    The  Reconstruction  Finence  Corporation  elret^dy  hcs  investig- 
ated the  possiblity  of  granting  loans  for  their  development,    Cofl  deposits 
are  found  in  the  Mrtanuska  Valley,  principrJly,  and  oil  seepages  have  been  dis- 
covered and  exploratory  wells  have  been  drilled,  south  of  Seward.    Copper,  also, 
has  been  produced  in  large  queixtities  in  the  Sewprd  region  (south  central 
Alaska)  as  well  as  in  the  southeastern  section.    Gold,  the  principal  minerrl  of 
Alaska,  is  being  produced  near  the  Mantanuska  Valley  section  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  southeastern  Alrska.    Placer  reserves  of  gold  ere  distributed  in  Irrge 
numbers  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Alaske,  nocx  Fr.irbrnks  end  the  terminus 
of  the  railroads 

In  estimating  the  mineral  reserves  of  Alaskr,  however,  it  is  well  to  re- 

member  the  caution  expressed  by  the  Nrtional  Resoiorces  Committee  that  the  poten- 
tial mineral  wealth  ccjinot  be  adequately  described  because  of  the  leek  of 
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geologic  inveBtigction*        But,  with  rügvxC  to  gold,  cdthoiigh  most  of  the 
present  production  in  Alaske  is  obtcined  throu^  islacer  operrtions,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  ideologists  most  feiailicr  with  the  ninorel  resources 
of  the  territoxy  is  thrt  the  reserves  of  gold  in  the  lodes  "  y  far  exceed  those 
in  the  placers.    And  these  lode-.-voducing  trees  heve  not  « dequrtcly  been  ex^Jlored. 
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Moreow«  there  rre  certain  Biaerelfl  «bich  are  important  to  the  ^hiUA 
States  for  strategic  and  industrial  eposes.   These »  too,  are  found  through- 
out Alaslce.    For  extunple,  there  are  nickel  end  plrtinum  de.wsita  in  aouth- 
eratern  Alcskej  rjxd  chromite  has  been  f^und  in  the  southcentrel  portion.    Plf t- 
inua  and  tungsten,  also,  m  found  near  the  present  Alaska  Beilmgr. 


The  fisheries  resources  of  Alaska  he.ve  been  highly  developed  rnd  exploited 
for  the  past  fifty  years.    This  exploitation  hrs  in  some  cases  operated  to 
deplete  the  aquetie  resources  of  the  eountxy,  but  now  efforts  of  conserve tion 
cxB  in  operation.    And  yetj  without  depletion  the  aquatic  resources  of  Aleskc 
cen  nevertheless  still  be  developed  to  v.  grent  extent.    The  ;;-Toblojn  genercUy 
is  not  soffiuch  to  secure  cargoes  of  fish,  but  to  jorjrket  the  product  vhen  ob- 
tained.   Cod,  halibut,  herring,  and  salmon  exist  in  abundance  in  the  Alrslcrn 
ifcters.    Tho  rä  In  .n  production  alone  amounted  to  8,457,603  cases  in  1936. 
117  ceimeries  were  in  operation  in  Alaska  in  tlict  yerr. 

However,  the  sparse  ix>puLation  of  the  territory  end  the  highly  seascnpl 
nature  of  the  more  important  fisheries  requires  the  importetion  each  yecr  to 
Alaska  of  Icrge  numbers  of  fishermen,  cennexy  rorkers  and  others  from  the  übited 
Stetes.    This  importation  has  crused  grert  concera  to  the  local  workers;  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  making  efforts  to  ^Jrevent  contract  labor  in  the  fish- 
eries industzy. 

The  number  of  Alr.skcn  inhabitants  employed  in  the  fisheries  industry  is 
constcntly  incroesing.    It  would  increase  much  more  ra;:idly  if  the  importation 
of  secsonal  oriental  workers  from  the  ^nited  Strtes  wore  stopped.    The  trble 
below  indicates  the  growing  ncture  of  the  fisheries  industry  in  Alaska: 


NUMBER  QF  BABWYEEi^  Hi  THE  AU^Yuui  FISHEiJE^  liiDUJTRY.  1933  -  1956 


1935 
1954 

1936 

1936 


Number 
£1,695 
B6,190 
22,620 

30,583 


The  export  of  fur  skins  from  Alaska  in  the  fisccl  year,  1936,  brought 
$2,264,467  end  raede  this  indxistry  the  thir<-  inogt  vclupblo  tc  the  country  from 
an  export  point  of  view.    This  rmiual  production  of  fxirs  is  the  mer-ns  of  liyo- 
lihood  for  c^bout  8,000  trep;,)ers,  a  substantiel  nr.Jority  of  rhom  rre  nptives  or 
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of  aatiir«  Ifn^actlou.    Fur  fcroing  It  beconing,  elao,  en  iaportcnt  and  Tclurtole 
ind\i8ti7»   Blue  fox  renehlngy  'particularly,  on  the  various  islands  of  the 
Aleutian  group  and  on  scNoe  of  the  smaller  islends  in  Southeastern  Alaska,  has 
become  a  well  established  industry.    Moreover,  the  prodxiction  of  silver  fox  and 
Binks,  has  been  begun  on  a  relativeJIy  smaller  scale*    The  climate  of  Alaska  is, 
of  course,  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fur  anlmrls  and  the  pelts  produced  are 
knoim  to  be  of  excellent  quality.    Moreover,  the  basic  food  for  mengr  of  the 
tnimals  is  fish,  which  in  Alaskp  is  plentiful  and  cheep.    Although  fur  ferraing 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  the  principal  ^jroblems  in  connection  Tdth 
the  creation  of  a  large  industry  lie  in  the  msrketing  field. 

From  1927  thru  1956  the  most  lucre tive  branches  of  the  fur  industry  in 
Aleske,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  vrlue  of  the  product,  were  the  ^iroduction 
of  mink  and  red  foxes,  as  shown  in  the  to  bis  below.    Thizx^  in  valvie  were  blue 
foxes,  followed  ty  beaver  end  white  foxes. 


FUfig  SHIPPED  FROM  ALASKA  DURING  THE  YEiUv^i  1927  -  1956 


Species 

Total  VeIub 

Red  Fox 

i4, 564,897. 

Mink 

4,255,519. 

Blue  Fox 

2,982,125. 

Beaver 

5,068,557. 

Ifhite  Fox 

2,052,795. 

Merke ting 

In  order  to  develop  the  resouurcea  of  Aleske^  it  is  importrnt  to  ccnsider 
the  problems  relating  to  xaeens  of  treneportatlon  cind  the  ^possibilities  of  meet** 
iag  the  demands  of  the  locrl  end  export  ©erkets  for  verioxis  products. 
Ae    Tff^p§?ortfiti  -f^  . 

The  princip&l  meens  of  transport&tion  in  Alrska  hes  been      weter.  How- 
ever^ the  depexKlenco  of  Alaska  on  water  treasport^tion  h^s  constituted  in  a 
Irrge  degree  the  "bjttle  ueck"  which  hr.s  prevented  the  fuller  developnent  of 
the  country.    Wcter  transportation  ortlinarily  follows  the  development  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  and  is  therefore  dept^nient  \rpon  the  voluae  of  traffic  demrndst 
The  planning  of  water  transportation  and  its  exprjision  depends^  therefore^  upon 
the  development  of  the  country  itself.    Over  99^  of  the  ctrgo  e:nd  passenger 
traffic  from  Alaska  originates  in  or  is  destined  for  the  continentrl  United 
Statess    The  major  ports  of  entry  in  Alaska  are  Juneau^  Cordova^  Craig,  Eagle, 
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^yde7»  KetchUcAiiy  Noae,  Petersburg»  Severe^ ,  i^itkr.  rjid  Stegvnor»    Surv^s  rre 
now  b«ing  nade  i<jr  hoxbor  and  channel  inproveoents,  es  authorlaed  Congrets.» 
on  12  hcrborsi  and  «ork  hrs  been  puthorised  or  partially  comx^leted  on  5  more 
hr.rborst    The  hrjbora*  therefore,  ere  plentiful  for  r.ll  oerts  of  Alssko  rnd 
perticularly  so  in  the  two  arees  most  suitable  for  further  colonizetion  —  the 
Southeastern  section  and  the  South  CentrrJ.« 

Only  three  railroeds  operrte  in  Aloslca  —  The  Alrska  Railroad  from  Se«rrrd 
to  Pairbenks;  the  Copoer  River  and  Northwestern,  from  Corc.ovp  to  Kennicott; 
and  the  !?hite  Pass  end  Yukon,  from  Skogrcy  to  White  Horse,  in  the  Yiakon  Territ- 
ory of  Canada.    The  Copper  River  rord  has  reqi^jsted  perraission  to  discontinue 
operations,  and  the  Alaska  Rrllroad,  therefore,  with  470  miles  of  main  line,  is 
the  only  reilroad  of  any  size  in  the  country.    Pcssenger  retes  on  the  Alaskr. 
Rtilroad  are  6^  per  mile.    The  Alcska  Railroad,  until  the  present  time,  has  de- 
pended principally  upon  the  mining  industzy  for  the  biiUc  of  its  freight  and 
päS8eng«r  business.    Hovever,  the  railroad  itself  has  been  instrumental  in 
stimulating  the  production  of  minerals. 

Road  transportation  in  Alaska  is  urgently  needed.    The  only  through  trunk 
roads  are  the  fiichardson  and  Stesse  Hi^we^s,  and  the  Anchors  ge-Palmer  roed 
i^st^  in  South  Central  Alaska.    Gravel  for  road  siorfacing  is  easily  available, 
however.    Road  construction,  it  is  clerr,  must  be  colleteral  to  development  of 
an  area  and  be  thought  of  as  a  condition  precedent  to  thct  development.  The 
Alaska  Boad  Commission  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  iroad  construction  program 
involving  a  cost  of  two  million  dollars  per  /ear  for  six  years.    The  most 
ambitio \is  project,  however,  is  the  construction  of  cn  internptional  highwey 
connecting  Alaska  with  continentrl  United  Strtes.    In  195S  the  Commission  pp- 
pointed  to  study  the  proposed  highway  reported  it  to  be  feasible  ct  an  estimoted 
cost  of  rpproximately  fourteen  million  dollers.    The  Commission  recommended 
the  development  of  this  project  ,)rihci;>rdly  on  the  grounds  thet  the  highrsy 
would  enable  the  development  of  Alaska  rjnd  result  in  an  increase  of  populrtion, 

* 

end  e  consequent  increcise  in  tax  revenii|es»  thereby  decrereing  the  present  nec--^ 
easity  for  federr,!  rp propria tions  in  su^^jort  of  the  Territoiy« 

The  Committee  also  re.orted  thrt  the  rofd  v.'ould  maJct;  possible  the  opening 
of  new  countiy,  giving  oj.jortunity  for  settlement,  investment  of  crpitrl,  rnd 
^plqyment* 

The  contemplated  highwey  vrould  extend  from  Sr.rttle  to  Fairbanks ,  Alaska. 

On  Ai4gust  26,  1935,  on  Act  was  a^^.jroved  authorising  tiie  President  to  negotiate 
T/ith  the  Canadian  Government  on  the  project*    Over  1,000  niilos  of  this 
i;roJected  highway  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  will  utilize  existing  roads,  mostly 


-is- 
la the  Seattle-British  Coliaabla  section.    The  hl^way-  nhen  completed,  will  be 
2,256  miles  In  length.   Within  the  past  six  months  the  President  has  appointed 
a  commission  of  five  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  Can- 
adian Government  for  the  locetion,  svjrvey,  and  construction  of  the  highway. 

Air  transportation  Is  Increasingly  becoming  an  important  meens  of  trevel 
and  commercial  shipping  In  Alaska.    In  1957,  for  example,  there  were  101  plenes 
in  service  in  Alaska  and  they  carried  20,958  possengers  during  the  year  over 
four  million  passenger  miles,  as  well  fs  tlmcst  three  million  pounds  of  freight. 
There  are  97  air  fields  In  Alaska,  although  most  of  them  need  extensive  improve- 
ments in  order  to  Increase  tlielr  safety  and  effectiveness. 
B.    Local  end  Foreign  Mcxkets  for  Alaskan  Products 

The  United  States  at  present  imports  more  from  Alaskc  theji  it  exports  to 
it.    The  Table  below  shows  that  since  1929  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska  were  about  half  those  of  the  Imports  to  the  United  States,  inclining 
gold.    An  expjnination  of  the  export  end  Import  trade  in  A3.ask8  ty  products, 
will  indicate  the  type  of  inclustriss  which  are  ft  present  most  important  end 
the  type  of  needs  which  Alaskan  products  mey  fill.    Althou^i  tonnage  figures  do 
not  always  Indicate  the  real  importance  of  a  product,  we  find  thft  in  1956  the 
principal  exports  of  Alaska  to  the  United  Strtes  were  salmon  and  limestone,  fol- 
lowed ty  copper  and  fish.    In  view  of  the  great  forestry  resources  of  Alaska 
it  is  significant  that  only  sli^tly  over  3,000  tons  of  logs  and  lumber  rere 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  that  only  ?.,495  tons  of  miscellcneous  metals 
were  shipped  in  that  year. 

Another  industry  which  seems  to  show  e  lack  of  development  from  the  ex -»ort 
point  of  view  is  fur  production.    Thirty-seven  tons  of  hides  and  skins  were 
8hip>>ed  to  the  United  States  during  1936. 

During  this  same  yecr,  Alaska,  was  inporting  185,000  tons  of  petruleura  end 
oil  products  and  41,0^X)  tons  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  United  States.  Over 
40,000  tons  of  lunber  end  timber  products  were  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Alaska,  a  fact  which  in  part  is  duo  to  the  superiority  of  Washington-Oregon 
liMiber  for  building  piarposes. 
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IMPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  ALAtiKk^  1956 


ISM 

144^407 

29 1 794 

Limestone 

94,795 

31,138 

Hidefi  and  Skins 

57 

Miscellaneous  Metels 

2^495 

Logs  and  Linber 

3,109 

Fertilizer 

15,120 

Miscellrneous 

14,929 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  A' 

.ASK/.p  1936 

Foodstuffs 

9,201 

Pcper  end  Prodiicts 

10,558 

Corl  and  Coke 

85,957 

Petrolew  and  Products 

185,575 

Njn-Metallic  Minereis 

41,483 

Lvtfuber  and  Products  40,795 

The  above  tables  show  the  undeveloped  nature  of  ül£.skrn  trade,  vtien  we  comprre 
the  exports  and  irapgrts  with  the  resources  of  the  country.    It  is  significf^nt, 
for  example,  that  Alrske  imported  from  the  United  Stetes  over  40,000  tens  of 
lumber  tnd  timber  products  end  exported  to  the  United  States  only  3,000  tons; 
that  10,000  tons  of  pr-per  and  paper  products  were  imported  into  Alrskf  and  that 
over  9,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  were  imported. 

The  figures  of  Alf^sken  imports  for  1956  rlso  show  thrt  ß  If-rge  quantity  of 
/  tin  cans  wcs  imported,  princi;5a-Hy  for  the  fish  canning  industry •  Almost 
40,000  tons  of  tin  cans  had  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States.  Since  there 
rjre  reserves  of  tin  and  other  minerals  in  Alrskt,  it  would  seem  that  the  devel- 
opment of  a  native  tin  indue tiy  for  the  loccl  mr-rket  would  be  useful  if  suffic- 
ient supplies  could  be  developed  end  sufficient  capital  for  smelteries  could 
be  obtained. 

% 

C.    Water  end  Hydro^-ELectric  Power 

If  the  mining  end  forest  resources  of  Aleska  are  to  be  developed  on  a 
larger  scale,  the  water  and  electric  ,>ower  resources  of  the  terrltojy  are  an 
Important  elMient.    Until  now  the  potential  water  power  of  Alaska  has  not  been 

ascertcined  or  utilized  to  any  greet  extent.    The  ^^riuci^^rl  rrea  uf  r/fter  pov^er 


\ 
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in  AX»a3u  i«  in  the  Southeestem  toction  «her«  the  Nrtionrl  Resources  CoMiittee 

estlmetes  that  rt  least  several  hundred  thousrnc^  horsepowr  (from  400  to  600 

20) 

thousand)  can  be  developed  chee^ly*         For  exrmple,  50,000  horsepcrer  cm  be 
developed  in  one  power  house  from  tiro  sites  adjacent  to  Juneau  end  the  develop- 
ucnt  of  two  other  sites  in  the  saiae  localily  would  increase  the  concentration 
at  this  point  to  a  total  of  75^000  horsepower.   A  concentration  of  60,000  horse- 
iX)wer  can  eesily  be  effected  et  Ketchikan,    Induatrirl  Jevelopnent  in  South- 
er stem  Aloska  is  to  a  Irrge  extent  dependent  on  the  fivrilpbilitjy  of  low-^cost 
power.    The  uciiy  industries  mentioned  ty  the  Nrtional  Resource  Conmittee  which 
nifßxt  operate  extensively  in  this  aree.  are  mining,  pul;  and  pr.^er  oanufrcturei 
electro-chemicfil  processes^  rnd  the  utilization  of  fish  ^jroducts.    The  peper 
manufecture  possibilities  of  Southeastern  Alaskf  alone,  woxald  require  for  their 
exploitation  apijrcximately  250,000  horee:oower,  all  of  which  is  avrilable  in 
this  area.    But  further  studies         to  be  made  to  determine  the  wter  ;x)wer 
resources  of  other  sections  of  the  Territory. 

VI 

A  REFUGEE  COLOHIZ/iTION  flM  FOR  ALASKA 
A  survey  of  Al&ske's  resources  and  geogrcjhy  hes  shown  thrt  the  tv/o 
regions  most  favorable  for  development  and  most  cr;>able  of  supporting  c  larger 
;x»pulation  are  the  Southerstem  section  a^i'jacent  to  British  ColiBnbie»  end  the 
Souüi  Central  section  near  the  Alaskan  Railway  rnd  the  towns  of  Seward,  Frir- 
banks  t  nd  Anchorr.ge» 

Differing  rs  they  do  in  topogrrpi^  end  resources,  hov;ever,  these  regions 
must  be  considered  separately  from  a  develo. omental  vicw^>oint. 
A.    The  Southcfstem  Rep:ion 

The  most  fer.sible  merns  of  settloneat  in  this  region  involve  the  cre*?tion 
of  n  ju^^j  pajor  inJu^try  cs  the  chief  enterprise.    This  pul  i  jr  w  industry 
ney  depend  upon  the  large  amount  of  hydro-electric  power  thrt  can  be  made  ovril- 
rble  here  in  abundance.    The  chief  centers  for  the  industiy  mi^t  be  Juneeu  rnc" 
Ketchikpn, 

There  ere  four  supplementeiy  industries  which  mry  be  develope».^  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  other  resources  of  the  area:    fisheries  pnd  fish  canning; 
the  manufacture  of  ItiDber  products;    extraction  of  minerals;    and  fur  frrming. 

The  first  three  supplementf ry  industries  would  be  c.lCoc-  hy  the  utiliartion  of 
hydro-electric  power^  and  the  latter  ty  the  food  resources  for  the  rnimels 
which  exist  in  the  form  of  fish. 


Agriculture  in  this  aree  should  not  be  reg&rded  as  e  iopjor  occ\i^ticm« 
There  is^  however^  the  ^x)88ibility  of  eetftbliehlng  small  vegetable  rnd  dairy 
frnas  for  local  market  production  as  rrell  rs  subsistence  fanning  for  settlers 

in  the  seaside  valleys.    Subsistence  farming  may  be  ,^*xticulrrly  useful  for 
those  workers  rhose  industrial  occupations  tend  to  be  seosonal^  rs  for  extsxjle$ 
those  connected  with  the  fisheries  industry. 

The  estimeted  number  of  refugees  riho  could  be  settled  in  this  one  rreet 
of  Ale  ska  during  the  course  of  five  years,  is  80,000,  including  not  only  the 
bre£:dwinner  of  the  family,  but  also  dependents*    (See  Table  belov?.) 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  POTENTXÄL  SETTLEKS  U  SOUlHE/vSTERfil  ALASKA 


 QVEF.  A  FIVE  YE/Jl  PERIOD  

Industry  Nuciber 

Pulp  Paper  26,000 

Lumbering  and  Wood  Mmufacturing  10,000 

Fisheries  end  Ccnning  10,000 

Minerrl  Extraction  10,000 

Fur  Frrming  4,000 

Agriculture  end  Dsixying  5,000 

Other  Industries  (principally  consumption  goods)  10,000 

Professionel  and  Comaiercirl  Workers  ^,000 


Total  80,000 

!•    Markets  for  Souther  stem  Alcsken  .producta 

Pul,'v?ooc-!    It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  United  Str tes  imports 
over  half  of  its  rnaußl  neT?sprint  requirements  from  Crnad^  rnc^  other  countries. 
Alaskan  pulpv/ood    rd^sts  in  such  cbunde^nce  in  wiis  region  thot  one^fourth  of  the 
yearly  news^^rint  consumption  in  the  United  States  could  be  produced  in  Alrska 
in  perpetuity  and  without  depletion. 

Mr,  Cherles  Gilnan  of  the  Giliaan  Pc^^jer  Corapony,  when  interviewed  ty  ovir 
investigator,  seid  there  is  no  rer.son  v;hy  e  Irrge  scsle  develo^anent  j£  the  ,ju1>- 
wood  Indus tzy  in  Southeaster  Alaska  should  not  be  sound.    Competition  v/ith 
Canada  end  Sweden,  he  believes,  could  easily  be  met.    The  only  need  is  to  sec-- 
ure  the  neceescry  faids  for  the  coaatruction  of  the  pulpwood  mills  (tliere  are 
none  now  in  this  area),  and  arrange  with  the  Government  for  r.  long  term  lease 
on  timber  lands.    This  long  term  leese,  assuring  the  paper  mills  of  a  permanent 
supply  of  pulpwood,  could  be  easily  arranged  because  the  Government  hrs  alrear^ 
shown  its  desire  to  enter  into  such  leases  with  privrte  companies.    It  should 
also  be  mentioned  thet  tlie  Government  regixlrtions  do  not  require  imiaedif  te 
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prycxGQt  for  oll  standing  timber  on  the  lersed  lend^  but  thrt  payment  oen  be 
orde  M  eutting  proceeds*    This  would  elliainete  the  need  for  a  Ictrge  initirl, 
investment  except  for  the  funds  required  to  construct  the  fflills  themselves. 

Huv;ever,  until  on  estiaote  is  obtained  of  the  cost  of  hydro-electric  develop- 
aents^  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  capitel  needed  for  the 
pulp  ivoo'J  plants  in  this  region. 

Luiabering;    There  should  be  established  in  this  erec  a  nunber  of  plants 
for  the  cutting  and  m^nufrcture  of  high  grade  Alaska  and  Red  Spruce  lumber, 
as  well  as  of  Alaska  Cedrr.    Enterprises  could  elso  be  estcblished  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture^  toys  and  materials  for  airplane  construction* 

Fisheries;    A  number  of  fish  caimeries  could  be  ixrofitably  established 
in  this  area  althoxigh  further  consideration  hcs  to  be  given  to  problems  of 
depletion,  competition  rjad  the  amount  of  crpital  funds  required.    Not  only 
are  the  coastal  waters  fully  supplied  with  varieties  of  fish  vMch  could  be 
used  commercially,  but  wc  also  have  examples  of  successful  cannezy  factories 
in  this  region.    The  Indians  of  Annette  Islend  in  Southeastern  Alrskr,  for  in-- 
Stance,  leased  the  fishing  ri^ts  in  their  reserve  to  a  crimeiy  operrtor  for 
five  year  periods*    For  the  1956  season  the  Indians  in  this  cc^unity  re- 
ceived $117,000  as  their  share  of  the  profits  and  about  $75,000  in  wrges* 
Ketchikan  is  at  ttxe  present  time  the  rarin  cannery  center,  but  pltnts  might  be 

established  in  other  pcrts  of  the  region* 

We  have  noted  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  fisheries  industry  in 

this  section  of  Alaska  brings  in  er,ch  year  thousands  of  tem-iorerj^  contract 

laborers  froa  the  west  cocst  of  the  United  Strtes.    This  is  not  Cv^  to  the 

need  for  cheap  labor,  but  to  the  fact  mentioned       the  National  Resources  Com-* 

mittee:    that  it  has  been  found  ''nocessazy  because  of  the  sparse  population  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  ccnneries."        Although  the  M.fi.A.  Code  made  steps  totrcr^ 
the  abolition  of  contract  Icbor  of  this  kind  in  the  fisheries  indxistiy  of 
Alaska,  the  need  for  labor  still  remains  and  points  to  the  benefits  which 
would  arise  if  e  lajrge  refugee  colony  were  established  there* 

Mineral  Extrf ction  and  Processing;    This  section  of  /loska  mry  be  made 
the  scene  of  a  large  scrle  mineral  development  wherein  the  wcter  resources  of 
the  environs  could  be  extensively  used.    After  exploratory  studies  rro  mrde, 
it  should  be  possible  to  establish  plants  for  the  extraction  and  majiufacture 
of  silver,  lecd,  antimony,  iron,  platinum,  nickel  and  zinc  —  ell  of  which 
have  been  found  end  successfully  exploited  in  this  region  of  Alf  ska.  The 
maj*ket  for  these  minerals  in  the  United  Strtes  is  increr  singly  large  and  there 
would  se^  to  be  little  difficulty  in  marketing. 
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Fur  Fp.rming;    Extanalve  fur  frxme  nry  be  esteblished  in  the  region.  si?ec- 
ielizing  particul£irly  ib  ciink»  fox  end  bec.ver.    The  merket  in  the  United  Strtes 
1«  the  Irrgest  in  the  world;  end  since  meiv  of  theee  vprieties  rre  rt  present 
imported  in  sizeable  quantities, . there  would  seem  to  be  no  orrketing  diffic- 
ulty.   Moreover,  the  foot  thrt  fur  gcrments  sell  for  n  high  -^rice  in  the 
United  Strtes  and  that  the  merket  for  them  could  be  increased  considerrbly  Ly 
a  reduction  in  the  cost,  would  seem  to  give     oerticulrr  cdvrntage  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fur  pelts  in  Alaska  on  a  Icrge  scale.    It  has  been  shown  that  Irrgc 
scrle  production  of  fur  pelts  can  matericlly  reduce  the  cost  per  unit  of  the 
product;  and  thct  the  hig^  price  at  present  iirevciling  is  to  c  greet  extent  cüiie 
to  the  small  scale  or  trapping  methot's  used*    Moreover,  in  this  region  of 
Alaske,  the  brsic  food  for  these  fur  animels,  fish,  is  recdily  end  cheaply 
available,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost  of  production. 

It  need  not  be  repeated  here  thet  the  climr.te  is  peciilirrly  well  adrpted 
to  this  industxy.    The  principal  obstacle  to  c  large  scale  Alaskan  fur  devel- 
opment would  te  the  cost  of  trsnsportrtion  to  the  principal  centers  of  manu- 
facture in  New  York  and  Chicago.    However,  it  raight  even  be  possible  to  process 
the  furs  in  Alaska  cjad  ship  them  to  the  United  States  rerdy  for  immedirte  util- 
ization.   In  cddition,  the  trcnsportation  cost  could  probrbly  be  reduced  if 
necessriy. 

Agriculture;    The  development  of  f.griculture  in  Souther  stem  Air  ska  would 
have  to  be  dependent  yspon  end  secondexy  to  the  industriel  developments  previous- 
ly outlined.    This  suggestion  is  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation,  of  the 
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Netionel  Resources  Committee.        It  would  probr.bly  hrve  to  be  confinec'  to 
smell  vegetable  r-nd  daiiy  farms  producing  for  the  IocpI  merket,  in  Southeastern 
Alaska.    Subsistence  farming,  pcrticulcrly  for  those  engaged  in  somewhet  seeson- 
r.l  industries  (e.g.  fishing)  could  help  to  tide  families  over  the  lern  season 
end  require  less  of  e  crsh  outlry  for  food. 

UJb:i.  r   .  /Of  ai:i  3.  •  >.evelQ  oments  in  Souther  stern  Air  skr 
The  development  of  the  Industries  in  this  section  of  Alaske  would  be  meter- 
irlly  frcilitcted  ^  the  utilization  of  the  water  power  resources  vhich  rre 
ovciletle.    Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  r  hydro- 
electric plant  neer  Juneau  rt  the  head  of  the  Speel  Hiver,  end  rJso  r  similar 
development  nerr  Wrrngell,  rdjocent  to  the  Bradfield  Cenrl,  cs  well  as  at 
Ketchiken.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  poorer  could  be  developed  espec- 
ielly  in  connection  i.itji  the  newsprint  industry,  et  e.  relrtively  low  cost. 


Recreation  end  Trcnspurtctiom    i^lthough  the  recrertionel  vplue  of  AXeslta 
is  becoaing  increi>8ing2y  recognized,  it  haa  been  hindered  hitherto  liy  the 
leek  of  adequate  transportation  end  hotel  facilities.   Hovever,  these-  re  not 

ery  means  insuperable  obsta-cles,  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  ly  refug- 
ees would  tend  to  overcome  them  automr  ticnlly .    More  thnn  one  fiuthority  believes 
that  the  recre&tionol  resources  of  Alaskc.  constitute  r  potentiol.  economic 

asset  which  majr  eventually  prove  a  greater  source  of  revenue  than  the  returns 
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derived  from  minerals,  furs  end  fishing.        The  National  Resources  Committee 

mentions  ns  c  primsiy  cruse  for  the  smell  dovolopment  of  this  resource,  the 

pe.ucity  of  the  population  of  iULnska.    If  the  populc.tion  were  increased  end 

roads  v/ere  b\iilt,  the  Southeastern  section  t?ould  undoubtedly  derive  a  large 
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revenue  from  recrertionrl  sources. 

The  Internrtioncl  Highwey  to  Fe.irbcnks  will  run  percllel  to  Southeostem 
Alaska  cud  when  ai^pleaented  with  feeder  roads  may  ja-ovide  not  only  c  mecns 
of  commercial  transport  to  the  United  States,  but  rlso  an  artery  of  recrea- 
tional travel. 
B.    The  Southcentrpl  Region 

The  principal  occupction  of  the  settlers  in  the  southcenU'cl  region  of 
Alaska  should  be  agriculture.    We  have  already  seen  the  possibility  of  egric- 
ultural  development  in  this  area  where  extensive  trrcts  of  Irnd  exist  rnd  ere 
capable  of  supporting  r  large  populc.tion.    However,  remembering  the  injunctioh 
laid  down      the  National  Kesources  Committee  that  agriculture  in  Alaska 
should  be  made  dependent  upon  and  collateral  to  industrial  development,  it  is 
important  to  estrblish  lend  settlements  there  together  vidth  certein  supple- 
mentriy  indvis tries  vjhich  r:oul(l,  by  employing  other  workers,  provide  larger 
local  merket.    The  principal  si?>plementary  industries  idiich  arc  eve  liable  for 
development  in  this  region  are:    the  manufacture  of  agricultural  jaro'Tucts} 
mineral  extraction j    fisheries;  end  fur  ffrniing. 

The  estinrted  number  of  refugees  who  could  be  settled  in  this  arer  of 
Alaska  during  the  course  of  five  years  if  sufficient  capital  were  invested  is 
81,000,  including  both  the  head  of  the  family  and  his  dependents. 
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SSTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  POTENTIAL  SETTLERS  IN  SOUTHCENTRAL  ALASKA 

 OVER  A  FIVE  YEAR  PKIIOD 


Number 

Agriculture 

ZOfOOO 

AgrlcuXturel  Pvodwts  Manufacture 

10,000 

Mineral  Extraction 

10,000 

Fisheries  and  Fish  Products 

S,000 

Fur  Farming 

10,000 

Other  indiuitrlos^  conexaners  goods 

15,000 

Professions  ond  trades 

6.000 

Totcl  -  81,000 

1.    Markets  for  Southcentrel  Alesken  aroducts 

A/^ic^-ilt^jre:    It  should  be  remaibered  at  ttie  outset  th^t  for  the  most 
pert  the  agricultural  products  of  Alrske  v/ould  not  have  n  ready  merket  in  the 
continental. United  States,  and  thet  therefore  the  agricultural,  settlement 
there  must  depend  upon  fxrodijiction  for  the  Alaskan  market.    However,  rs  we 
have  seen^  the  locel  food  needs  are  great,  and  they  would  of  course  increase 
cs  industries  ?iould  develop  not  only  in  southcentrfl  Air  ska  but  rlso  in  the 
southeastern  section*    The  southcentrrl  region,  therefore,  may  event\arlly  be- 
come the  granary  of  Alaska  suqpplying  food  end  food  products  to  the  entire  ter- 
ritory.   The  fact  thrt  et  the  present  time  Alaska  imports  annually  more  then 
five  million  dollers  worth  of  provisions  which  cciild  be  ^:)roduced  in  the  country 
itself  indicates  the  great  need  for  a  domestic  agricultural  development. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  availability  of  suitable  agricidturrl  land. 
Becaxise  of  the  relative  mildness  of  its  climate  and  the  richness  of  its  land, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  jrincipel  evee  of  refugee  egricultui^ol  settlement  in 
this  section  be  the  Kenai  Peninsxila.    The  onOy  fpctor  ii*iich  has  thus  fer  pre- 
vented the  development  of  this  area  hck»  ':l    i  the  lack  of  good  roeds  to  connect 
the  peninsula  with  the  Alaska  Rrilwey.    However,  conslaruction  of  this  road 
would  not  provide  ony  great  obstacles  or  take  an  inordinate  amount  of  time. 

Another  favorable  e.gricultural  settlement  might  be  made  in  the  Trnctna 
Vall^,  further  north.    The  climate  is  someidiat  more  severe  during  the  winter 
but  the  soil  is  productive.    The  principal  markets  for  the  Kenai  and  Tenana 
agricultural  settlements  ere  found  close  at  hend.    The  growing  industrial 
utilization  of  the  southcentral  region,  due  to  the  settlements  around  the 
Alaska  Railway  make  it  possible  to  market  without  difficulty  all  food  crops 
and  milk  products.    There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  competing  with  food-stuffs 
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imported  Into  the  territory  from  the  United  Stetes,  beer  use  of  the  fr.ct  thct 
trrnsportetion  chexges  give  the  locel  producers  exi  edvejitege.    The  Metenuskr 
Velley  Settlement  recently  established  by  the  Federal  Giovemment  indicates 
the  -possibilities  of  such  a  development  for  refugees.    All  of  the  major  farm 
crops  ere  gromi  here.    Moreover,  the  towns  in  this  erea  im^^orted  from  the 
United  States  in  1955  cgriculturßl  products  to  the  amount  of  $1,180,000  end 
all  of  these  products  could  have  been  produced  cheeper  locrlly,    Roeds  do  not 
offer  any  difficulty,  for  there  is  a  sizeable  network  of  well-groded  fnd  in 
places  graveled  roads.    The  Metanuske  settlement  of  200  femilies  has  shown 
that  a  wide  variety  of  crops  can  be  produced  end  larrketed.    Six  months  after 
transportation  of  the  colonists  had  been  completed  all  houses  had  been  built, 
101  bams  had  been  constructed,  and  with  the  aid  of  outside  labor  137  veils 
had  been  dug  and  roads  had  been  cleajred  anJ  greued.         the  end  ox  .  ;  cv'r  • 
270  acres  of  land  had  been  cleared  and  1,185  acres  plowed  end  plante'^?.  Eight- 
een months  after  the  settl^ent  had  been  started  55,000  poinds  of  vegetables 
hcA  been  stored  in  a  community  werehOTise  and  e  total  of  100,000  potm-jls  wts 
expected  hy  tiie  end  of  the  serson. 

Preparation  of  AgriculturoJ.  Products;    The  National  Resources  Committee 
mentions  as  offering  the  best  possibilities  fur  expansion  in  this  area  dairy 

products,  poiatry  and  eggs,  sheep  end  vool,  cheese,  potatoes,  cabbages  and 
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carrots  prepared  for  food  utilization  from  local  pgricultiaral  produce. 

The  southcentral  region  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  indus- 
tries which  will  utilize  -Üie  agricultural  products  locslly  grown  end  .prepare 
•ttiem  in  ve.rious  forms  for  marketing  as  food  stuffs.    The  most  essential  needs 

in  this  direction,  cs  noted  by  the  National  Resources  Committee,  are  creamer- 
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ies,  cheese  factories,  ceaining  factories  for  vegetables,  and  flour  mills. 

Mineral  Retraction:    The  chief  market  for  the  mineral  .products  which  mey 
be  developed  in  this  region  is,  of  course,  the  c<.ntinentcl  United  Strtes. 
The  southcentral  section  has  large  but  hitherto  uninvestigated  reserves  of 
gold  and  other  minerals  which  co\ild  form  the  basis  for  e.  thriving  industry. 
Most  of  the  gold  i>rc;duction  of  Alaska  has  hitherto  come  as  a  result  of  placer 
methods  of  extraction.    Tlie  potentirl  lode  production  hrs  not  been  fully 
exploited.    There  is  a  lerge  lode  gold  .jroducing  center  around  Sev/rrd  and  a 
smeaier  one  near  Fairbanks.  Less  than  half  of  Alaska  has  been  surveyed,  for 
mineral  i3roducts>  even  in  an  explorctory  fashion,  end  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
possible  to  find  nev;  industrial  opportunities.    The  establishment  of  copper, 
antimony,  zinc,  silver,  lead  and  iron  elso  should  ^iruvide  extensive  fields  of 


develoToent.    Moreover,  the  corl  depoaits  In  the  southcentrrl  eccti^  rre 
widesprerd  rnd  hpve  not  been  cdequptej;^'  exploited.    The  larnufcctxjre  of  con- 
sumers good's  from  such  minerals  es  pletiaum,  tin,  nickel  rnd  chrjmite  shoulcl 
be  considered.    Because  Alrskn  vt  ^jreaent  iaporta  r.  Icrge  qurntity  of  tin  crna 
froD  the  Unltec!  States  for  utilizrtion  in  the  crnning  industiy,  the  priaci^irl 
ninerel  development  in  southcentrcl  i^.laskc  might  '^.ell  be  the  tin  industry. 
The  Netioncl  Kescurces  Conmittee  indicrtes  the  desirr lility  of  further 
.jroa  pec  ting  for  tin  in  the  western  .>prt  of  the  üewrrc'  jXjninsulr  v-here  the 
vrluß  tier  cubic  ycrd  of  the  tin  thrt  hts  beon  thus  fr  r  extrrctet^  is  extremely 
hig^«    This  orer  is  close  to  the  ser,  so  thrt  trf lusyortf ti^jn  charges  v.ould  be 
Bodercte  end  ror.ds  my  to  inexpensively  constructec*.    Also,  lerge  tocies  of 
chromite  exist  in  the  southern  :>rrt  of  the  ^»-enei  peninsulr,  but  heve  not  been 
developed,    Investigiftioas  still  have  to  be  nrde  of  the  cost  cf  mining  rnd 
trrasporting  ore  to  the  arrket. 

Fisheries:    The  most  extensive  reserves  of  fish  in  the  rorld  exist  in 
the  wrters  fl'.jecent  to  southcentrrl  Air  ski'.    The  problem  here  is  not  so  much 
the  proc^uction  of  ihe  fishery  prouucts,  but  rrtiier  tho  nuarketing  j-f  these 
producta,  principrlly  in  the  United  Strtes. 

Fur  Fgraing;    The  Kenr;i  Peainsulf-  he.ü  i  lrecc'y  been  the  scene  of  silver 
fox  fr.minfr  £nc.  gs  hps  been  r.uitioned  before,  thc^  Dcrket  for  tlzose  fur  .oclts 
is  only  United  in  the  United  öti'tes  ly  the  ••resent  ..jrice  of  the  yrj.5uct.  The 
i^rtionr  l  Resources  Corunittee  rcconn.iends  the  encourf  ^eneat  of  fur  frrv,iin2  es  s 
raerns  of  conserving  vdld  fur  becrers  f:s  v.ell  rs  for  supporting  /Icsken  fcoi 
produce  frrms  in  this  region. 

Ot-her  I-.v:.'u3 tries;    These  brsic  in'.'ustrics  coulc.  ::rovido  the  fun'i'f nentrl 
sources  of  iacome  for  tiio  refugee  settlers j  1-ut  there  is  rlso  ?  gi'crt  need  in 
South  Centrrl  /ileskr  for  the  developnent  of  in«:ustries  v/hich  will  nonuf^cture 
consumers'  goods  for  the  groring  popiacticn  estrblishe-:?  in  the  rrilrord  rree . 
At  the  present  time,  most  of  these  consuriors'  gou^'a  (clothijig,  furaitui't,  vrr- 
ious  foc^d  products,  etc.)  rre  imported  from  the  United  Jtrtes,  although  the  re- 
sources  of  this  section  of  Alrskc  provide  the  laerns  for  their  nrnrjfecture 
locrlly  if  workers  ere  brought  in  rnd  e  larger  merket  is  crerted.    There  would 
olso  be  t  greet  need  for      :.fes6ionfil  services,  pcrticulfrly  ;.v:!ctjrs  rnc"  teach- 
ers,   i.  fia-thcr  ccnsi::'erf  tion  is  the  fi  ct  Uirt  tho  development  of  pullic  serv- 
ices such  CS  roeds,  aenitction,  educetion,  etc.,  will  require  professiunrl 
workers  in  relatively  Irrge  numbers. 
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VII 

The  äctlonel  Resoure««  CoBumitte«  in  Its  1958  re  sort  laeiitl.ms  certfln 

specirl  proilems  irhich  h«v©  to  b©  considered  in  the  «^öveloiWient  jf  Air  skr. 

First,  there  tre  fluctur-tioaa  in  Alrskrn  industries  due  to  the  feet  thr.t  mcny 

of  thea  rre  sersoaci.    This  is  one  of  the  causes  fcr  the  ia;)orti?tiwa  u£  con- 

trect  lebor  in  the  fisheries  in^ustxy.    The  ftesources  Coianittee  mentions  thrt 

if  the  ,>opulation  of  Alpskr  v/ere  iricrerse' ,  this  type  of  contract  lobor  v.'oulcl 

became  obsolete  pn*'  the  sersoncl  cherecttr  jf  the  iadustjy  kouIc'  rlso  become 
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less  of  e  «Probien«        As  to  loining,  the  rerson  T.'hy  it  has  seesoncl  fluctur- 
tion  is  thet  to  r  great  extent  it  has  been  confined,  to  plccer  mining  vhich  is 
»-one  in  the  S  Jringtiine  rnd  susmier.    Horevor,  if  lorle  mining  r/ere  f'evelüi^er^  it 
coulc!  be  mnce  c  yerr-round  industry,  Flthougli  it  requires  o  larger  cepitfl  in- 
vestment. 

The  second  problem  vliich  hes  to  be  trken  into  considerction  is  the  loir 
st^nderc'  of  living  of  the  netives  end  the  need  ihey  heve  for  protection  pgrinst 
exploitation.    Atteapta  hnve  been  made  not  only  to  prevent  tuberculosis  rmong 
the  Eskimos,  the  rete  for  which  is  high,  tnd  tu  ebolish  the  sele  of  liquor  to 
thea,  but  also  to  give  theo  rn  assured  mecns  of  livelihood  in  the  foxw  of  e 
reindeer  supply  end  reserves  of  resources. 

The  thirc!  problem  lies  in  the  insufficienqy  of  public  services  in  Alcskc 

at  the  jresent  time.    The  number  of  schools,  highwrys,  libraries  end  mblic 

utilities  have  to  be  incresset"  in  order  t:>  estcblish  i»  hitjher  strnderc!  of 

living.    But  es  the  Nctionrl  Resources  Coiomlttee  shows,  these  services  cfn  be 

supplied  only  if  sufficient  tt'xes  rre  reisec-  locflly.    Horever,  these  tcxes 

Cfnnot  be  raised  unless  a  lor^^er  populr.tion  is  settled  in  the  Alr.ske  Territory. 

Moreover,  this  populrtion  should  be  c  8et-tle<'  one  in  order  to  .prevent  the  tj'pe 

of  pbsentee  OTOiership  of  resources  which  drrins  crpit<.l  out  of  the  territory. 

If  c  refugee  settlement  were  c-steblishfec'  xvi  Alr-skc,  it  woia-:?  not  only  increase 

the  tax  receipts  of  the  Territory,  but  would  alao  benefit  Üie  entire  ijopulntion 

through  incrersed  conacre iil  and  industrial  develo:»ient  and  eventurlly  in  more 
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adequate  .:>ublic  services. 

One  of  the  irimtry  Cv/vratrges  in  /Icska,  which  crn  'ce  utilize',   to  revent 
the  ex^i^loitation  of  the  population  £nd  cf  its  rtsourcos,  rud  to  negative  the 
possibility  of  land  speculetiou  with  its  attendant  evils,  is  thrt  the  Federrl 
Government  owns  9956  of  tlie  land  in  Al/  ska  cnr'  crrefully  controls  its  use  by 


l>rlvtt«  •oter^^rise.   Thus»  the  meima  rre  ^nrasent  for  the  exercise  of  r  etriet 

control  over  the  develo;?ment  of  the  country  to  eliiainrte  the  r buses  v^^ich  mcy 
rrise  from  uncontrolleu  03c,3loitr.tion# 

VIII 

FINii^CIAL  AND  TECHlilCilL  ASx^ECT3  OF  A  KEFUGEF  UETTLBlFi^T  lA  ALi'  dKA 

Hov;  couLd  Irrge  sccle  refugee  settleraent  in  iuLosko,  involving  ©lout 
160^030  perscms  within  five  yearSf  be  finrnced?    It  is  clerr  thct  this  Irrge 
sc^le  settlement  cennot  ^  e«coi&^:lished  <jn  the  basis  vf  /hilrnthr  vi<^  funds 
rlone;  end  therein  lies  the  grert  edvcntege  wf  tn  Air  skr  a  settleraent.  For, 
rs  hes  lean  deiaonstrrted,  Altskc  jffers  greet  .josjitilities  for  -rivatc  bus- 
iness investment  which  coulc'  be  stinuLeted  through  the  establishment  of  e 
refugee  settlement  there.    A  tentative  outline  of  methods  of  financing  the 
project  my  be  mede  es  foXlot?s: 

An  ALASKil  DEVELQPaVIE^IT  COilPOiu/riOii  sh.;ulc'  be  estrVlisher^  t  .;  sell  shrres 
of  stock  at  <?25.0D  per  shrre,  both  to  ^jersons  interested  in  riding  refugees 
rnd  to  .persons  end  firus  desiroxis  of  nrking  &  secure  finrncirl  investment 
TThich  t;ill  yield  r  fixed  rete  of  interest,  sry,  Z%  per  rnnun.    It  is  believed 
thct  the  Aleskr  Devcloinnent  Corporrticn  era  without  ^lifficulty  obtria  in  this 
nrnner  ebout  40  irdllion  c'ollcrs  for  tlie  gencrrl  develo  :ment  of  the  country. 

The  )ossible  relrtions  of  the  Alaskr  Develv>;aaent  Corporrticn  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finrnce  Corpore tion,  e  federrl  rgency  rhich  hrs  in  the  prst 
stimulrted  the  finracing  of  imlustrirl  develojxiie^nts  ohoulc"  be  investigrttd. 
The  investors  could  bo  essured  of  r  return  on  the  investiaent  rnd  federrl  con- 
trol over  the  corporrte  :^>olicies*    The  Reconstruction  Finrnce  Cor,)orrticn  hr  s, 
it  should  1^  mentioned!,  rlrerdy  trken  ru  interest  in  the  develo.;inrnt  of  Alrskr 
end  hfis  furnished  funds  for  this  pwr^x)üCt 

In  rddition  to  tiie  funds  suppliec'  ty  the  Alrukr.  Develo^^oent  Cor,>orrtion, 
it  should  be  ^wssible  to  Interest  lumber,  pul:)vood.,  mining  r^nC  fw  jWodwers 
in  the  United  Strtes  in  the  establishueut  of  Alcskrn  units  rnd  the  investment 
of  cr.pitrl  funds  •    In  order  to  induce  this  type  of  investment,  the  Federrl 
Government  v;ould,  it  seems  possible^  grant  certria  e.;vrntfges  so  thrt  r  mrrket 
could  be  assured.    These  rdvcntr ges  would  not  hrve  to  trke  the  form  of  subsid- 
ies, but  would  rrther  involve  cttenipts  to  negotirte  trrde  trerties  with  other 
countries  providing  for  the  iuportati^n  rt  low  tr riffs  -»f  Alrsktn  products,  etc. 
Moreover,  these  industrial  investors  could  be  encouraged  by  private  banking 
howes  to  share  in  the  development  of  Alrskr,  rnd  the  Irttor  could,  if  pr:  >erly 
sho?m  the  rdvrntagos  of  such  rn  investiueat,  be  iav  uced       rdvi  nee  to   ;riv£  te 
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corporrti'jns  the  neccssciy  fmda  for  the  initicl  cr.pitel  inveatoent. 

It  should  be  nentioned  here  thrt  there  ia  no  lec^  of  muae^  ce>;)itel  in  . 
the  United  States.    In  fact,  one  of  our  gravest  nutionel  :)robleia8  is  to  en- 
courage the  iaroductive  use  of  cppitrl  now  storer*  in  scvings  brnks  end  other 
crpitel  reser\'es.    The  liberetion  of  this  cnpitfl  reserve  raid  its  utilissction 
in  8  productive  ¥/fy,  vovlA  benefit  the  entire  countay  end  eerteinly  would 
benefit  the  Alasken  populrtion,  both  present  end  future.    It  is  significrnt 
thrt  one  of  the  rersonn  given  ty  the  Netlonrl  Ilesources  Committee  for  the 
IJrevioua  failure  to  develo,)  Aleskan  r<wi<>urces,  ia  thpt  hitherto  there  hus 
been  no  need  for  such  develo-jmont.    Hovever,  it  is  nott  being  realised  that  on 
econonic  grounds  as  well  as  on  strategic  gcomds,  this  undeveloped  territoiy 
Dhoxild  contribute  to  the  aetionel  income. 

The  existeace  of  e.  lexge  territory  T?hich  is  undeveloped  within  the  doiticin 
of  the  United  States,  provides  to  sone   xtent  o  drain  upon  the  continentfl 
Ifai ted  States.    It  wotild  seem,  thoJrefore,  thct  if  the  develo^^anont  of  the  ter- 
ritory ce.a  be  shown  to  be  useful  cs  e  cie&ns  of  solving  the  refugee  problem 
Pud  &t  the  sane  time,  cs  r.  meens  of  benefitting  the  nation  »s  a  whole,  the 
Sectors  riiich  have  prevented  such  develo  ioent  in  tdbe  pest  rotald  no  longer  exist. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  granted  in  the  develo ^ment  of  e  refugee  coloniar- 
txon  in  Alrsko.  by  the  proposed  Alrskc  Develo^-msnt  Corporc.tion  rnd  ly  private 
industrir.1  investors,  the  Federal  Govexument  would  undoubtedly  contribute. 
This  contribution  would  not  have  to  t«?^e  the  form  of  eny  fincncial  outley. 
On  the  one  hand,  government  fintJicicl  f.gencies  like  the  Reconstruction  Finpnce 
Corporation  coulcl,  as  hcs  been  mentioned,  stimulate  the  development  of  the 
countxy  Uirou^  the  encouragcfflent  end  control  over  investments;  end  on  the 
oidior  hand,  the  Federal  Government  could,  on  the  basiß  of  the  edvrnt?ises  to 
it  of  Alesks.  development,  assist  by  building  rords  end  improving  harbors, 
grcnting  technical  cssistcnce  and  marketing  aid.    This  governmental  assistance 
would  not  be  a  drain  upon  the  Federal  treasury  because  of  the  fact  thrt  tax 
receipts  from  the  Territoxy  would  undoubtedly  increesc. 

Settlement  of  Rofugees:    In  Icuaching  the  Alcskc.  settlement  project,  it 
is  essential  that  tlie  undertaking  embrace  refugees  of  ell  faiths.  Since 
Alaska  is  suitable  for  a  varied  econouy  of  industry  and  agriculture,  there  is 
room  for  skilled  end  unskilled  workers  among  the  Jewish  cnr-  non-Jerish  refugees. 
Furthermore,  by  including  the  Irtter,  the  Jev.ish  settlers  will  not  hfve  to  mcke 
a  readjustment  to  csi  exclusively  Jewish  environment  and  there  will  not  be  the 
danger  of  creating  within  the  United  States  a  purely  "Jewish  State." 


The  problera  of  trftlning  or  retrelnlng  nuat  receive  due  c^nsic^erntioa» 
The  /.Irakftn  project  offtrs  certein  edvontcges  which  will  net  be  fomd  in  other 
projects  suggested  for  other  countries*    First  of  cll,  bscruse  the  AlaQk^n  -  • 
development  mvHA  not  be  solely  en  rgriculturel  one,  even  froa  the  beginning. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  thft  industries  usy  be  esteblished  at  the  cutset.  It 
is  true  that  during  the  first  year  jV  sw  ct  leost  the  first  settlers  shoulr?  be 
young  aen  between  the  eges  of  18  end  S6«    They  should  be  eraployed,  as  trere  the 
original  settlers  in  the  Mett-nuskc  colony,  in  building;  hones,  reeds  end  indust» 
rial  plants  and  facilities.    Hov/evcr,  «xfter  the  brses  for  the  settlement  heve 
been  constructed  )Df  these  original  settlers,  moro  noroffl  life  m-y  begin  with 
the  iomigretion  of  refugee  feimilies.   On  lan<]ing  in  Alasks,  the  settlers  should 
find  facilities  similpr  to  those  provide*.!  by  the  initiel  estr.blishnent  of  a 
CCC  CfiTjp.    While  occu^^iefl  vdth  the  clotu  ing  of  IcxiC  md  the  builuing  of  roeus 
and  houses,  short  practicel  courses  should  be  given  in  agricultio'e  end  in  vinr- 
ious  types  of  inc'.ustzy.   The  trr.ining  cenp  should  remain  e  pemrn«it  project 
through  which  all  settlers  oust  pass  r.r.'f-  to  rhich  niPlrdjusted  inc'ivirlurls  may 
be  returned  from  any  project  for  retrciaing.    The  trfining  crmp,  however, 
should  be  practically  8elf->8Up^x>rting,  with  go«)d  deiry  cuad  .x>ultry  fcrms,  food 
iTorking  shops  tnC  mechenlcrJL  trcKfes« 

The  exanple  of  the  Metrnuske  colouizrtioa  ^jroject  raey       tcken,*  M  .:t  of 
the  settlers  in  thct  i^roject  were  under  40  yecrs  of  oge.    Erch  fccuuLy  wrs 
settled  on  40  ecres  of  government  l«m%  n\ys,\  of  which  renriae'i  in  timber» 
The  mrrketing,  however^  wcs  c^one  on  r  coS^jerrtive  be  sis  fnd  rll  of  the  frrail- 
ies  were  closeli''  tied  together  ia  the  couia.:)a  r-.orii  of  the  coloi^,    ThPt  is^ 
clttioi^äh  eech  f redly  hrd  its  owx  house  rnci  plot  f:>r  subsistence  frrming,  rll 
of  the  men  ©t  le^8t^  joined  together  in  working  the  coimon  ^gric^]lt^lrrX  section. 
Some  of  the  women  were  em^.>loyed  es  cooks  rnc?  f^r  the  :irejfrption  of  the  ^^roriict 
for  merketiiig*    The  gv:)vernment  sujjlie'  frrra  jacchinerj'  en-  equipment  on  use- 
chr^rge^  lecse^  reiitrl,  or  srle  besis*    A  laetho '  simil<>r  to  thet  utilizec^  f;^r 
the  Metenuskn  settlement  raij^t  be  c:"'o;)te'-'  for  the  refugee  settlers. 

The  Alpskr  Develo.jment  Cor,X)rrtion  mentiono-^i  rbove,  shcul  ^  öupjly  fern 
machiaery,  livestock,  etc.,  to  be  for  ty  the  settlers  on  instrlments. 

Those  settlers  oqcu^^ied  in  industriixl  ;arsuitsp  such  rs  ftir  frrming,  pulpwood 
menufccture,  etc.,  could  meke  ;^ymonts  from  time  to  time  tovrcarc!  ultimate  own- 
ership  of  their  homes. 

The  Alo.skc.  i)cvelo.>meut  Corpore  tion  would  «wränge  for  the  merke  ting  of 
the  prodijcts  of  the  refugee  settlement  end  elso  for  the  cooperative  purchc'sing 
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of  the  iiMMSriy  «quipnent  end  otlMr  8iviDll«8« 

As  to  tile  timing  of  the  settlenent,  It  is  .proposed  thrt  rn  origlnM  eol«- 

onisetion  group  of  yovuig  peo^jle  between  the  cges  of  18  end  55  be  recruited. 
This  groUiJ  should  auiaber  cppr  '.ximrteay  10,000  end  should  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  to  be  esteblished  in  the  South  Centrel  region  end  the  other  in 
the  Southeastern.    After  six  months,  when  houses  ere  Tnuilt  rnd  herdwry  is  ncde 
in  constructing  industriel  plcnts,  t  second  gr:)up  of  40,000  mcy  be  tre.ns?orted 
to  the  Territory.    Subsequent  ism^ration  for  the  renr.ining  four  years  of  the 
five  yerr  period  «oiacl  be  et  the  rote  of  40,000  persons  yen*. 

The  checiDest  form  of  trrnsportftija  from  the  continent  tj  Alaskp  rould 
involve  stecBship  pcssrge  to  rn  erstem  ;xjrt  of  entry  ia  the  United  Strtes, 
thence  by  reilrocd  to  Secttle,  end  by  steomshi?  to  Ale  skr.    An  nltemrtive 
;>lan  of  trptxsporte.tioa  ly  water  completely  from  Europe  to  Alrskr  by  wcy  of  the 
Panama  Canal  should  be  investigrted. 

IX 

LEGAL  A^D  POLITICAL  CUj^TIOiS  IiIVQLVED 
In  order  to  mske  possible  a  refugee  settleneit  in  Air ska  it  vould  be  nec- 
essary to  exempt  Alrskc  fron  the  present  quota  provisions  of  the  United  Strtes 
Iiaaigr&tion  Lnws  which  c-pply  there.    The  Imnigretion  Act  of  1924  (43  Strt,  154) 
establishes  quotas  fend  includes  the  Territory  of  Alrskr.  within  the  numerical 
restrictions*    This  Act,  however,  could  be  amended  by  Congress  by  adding  to  the 
ca  tegory  of  non-quote  iimnigrmts  those  who  under  certrin  conditions  settle  in 
Alaskr.    Under  the  terns  of  the  United  Stttes  Constitution,  Congress  has  the 
ixwer  "to  disiJOse  of  end  mrke  needful  rules  and  regulrtions  resijecting  the  ter- 
ritory or  other  property  of  the  United  Strtes."    (Article  4,  Section  3),  This 
congressioncl  power  is  absolute  except  thrt,  as  held  in  the  Insulrr  Crses, 
Congress  is  bound  by  certain  constitutional  limitations,  particularly  those  in- 
volved in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  other  generrl  constitutional  gurrrntees  for 
American  citizens.    Moreover,  as  wos  decided  in  Binns  vs.  United  Stetes 
(194  U.S.  486)  the  rule  requiring  uniformity  of  federcl  legislction  aerely 
restricts  the  taxing  power  end  does  not  ixrevent  legislation  confiiwd  solely 
to  Alaska.    Furthermore,  congressional  legisl«>tion  relating  to  Alaska  need  not 
have  the  consent  of  the  local  Alesken  legislf ture .    The  Territoriel  Legislat- 
ure is  en  agent  of  Congress  exercising  legislrtive  power  thrt  hrs  been  delegated 
to  it  ty  Congress  (G.  W.  Spicer,  The  Constitutional  Status  gnd  Government  of 
Alayka.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Histoxy  end  Political  Science, 
Series  XLV,  No.  4,  p,j.  80-1). 
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She  Cungress  ot  th«  United  &tctm$  lu^a  the  poirar  to  reguUte  end  oontro). 
tlie  i^dsilsfiion  of  rliea«  9siA  ney  im^x»se  condltioiM  of  their  rdmiaeion  to  the 

territory  of  the  United  ütr.tes,    (Nishmure  Ekiu  va>  Ü,S,>  12  S.  Ct,  556;  Chee 
Chrn  ?ina  vs,  U>S^.  9  S*  Ct.  625). 

The  cttcched  bill  («ee  Appendix)  to  cdlow  refitge»  in  Alcsk^  to  victims  of 
persecution  i^hrotd  would  enlarge  the  crtegory  of  non«^uite  imnigr'  nts  so  rs  to 
rllow  victiias  of  persecution  ebrond  to  toko  up  e  residence  in  the  Territory  of 
/•Ir^skf:  under  s^^ecified  conditions  designed  tc  insure  thrt  such  iinniigr^nta  v;ill 
maintrin  their  residence  in  Alaakr  mA  will  engrge  o/üy  in  oecuprtions  thrt 
will  not  result  in  rn  increase  of  unora;.! ^yacait  in  the  United  Stetes  or  Alrskr. 
Immigrrnts  so  ©dmitted  will  hcve  the  srne  legrl  stc.tus  f^s  other  quotr-exempt 
iiaaigr&nts  now  admitted,  such  es  students,  tecchers,  roic;  ministers.  Should 
they  violrte  er^  of  the  conditions  of  their  emission  thc^  would  become  subject 
to  deportction.    While  residing  in  Alrskr.  they  wouli  be  eligible  for  reclpss- 
ificr.tion  rs  quote  ianigrcnts  whenever  the  quotes  of  their  res^jective  countries 


were  recched.    Once  h^fving  been  so  recl^ssifiecl,  they  wuuld  be  eligible  for 
nrturrlizrtiun.    U^jon  rttcining  Ifaited  Stetes  citisenship  their  s:->ecipl  i>ennits 
would  be  crnceled. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  r.iia  at  two  objects: 

(&)    To  encourcge  the  develo^^ment  of  the  populotion  rnc,  res^xirces  of  the 
Territuiy  of  Alaskr. 

(b)    To  extern^  e  hurapnitrricn  refuge  to  victims  of  foreign  persecution. 

The  conditions  specif iec.  in  the  ..*ro.30sev;  bill  ere  designed  to  insure  thrt 
immigrents  adnitted  will  represent  e  useful  edc'ition  to  the  po  :uLrtion  of 
Aleskr,  p.nd  thet  the  cctivities  th^  mey  ongrge  in»  whether  ef^riculturrl  or 
industrirl,  will  not  result  in  increasing  unemployment  in  the  United  tftt  tes  or 
Aletskr. 

Iftider  such  legislrtiop,  Al&skc  will  be  enrichec*  ty  the  oddition  of  men 
and  women  who  cen  help  to  develop  the  resources  of  thrt  Territory,  end  the 
contribution  of  Alt^skr  to  the  econoqy  of  tht;  üaite^j  iJt^^tes  v;iil  bo  substeji- 
tirlly  increased.    There  ere  ntny  ^jroducts  which  the  United  Stetes  now  ira,jortö 
from  foreign  countries,  e.g.  wood-pulp,  srrdines,  furs,  tin,  gloves,  end 
lertber  products,  which  could  be  prodiiced  in  Alrsko.    Enploynent  of  immigrrnts 
in  such  incuatries,  rad  in  the  Fucilleiy  egriculturM  pursuits  thr  t  will  be 
required  to  support  an  increesed  industrial  populction  in  Aleskc»,  vdll  not 
tcike  jobs  ewpy  from  r.ny  Mericrns.    On  the  contr«?ry#  such  economic  developments 
will  increase  the  econc^ic  well-*bein^  of  Americrn  workers.    In  increesed 
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:>o.>iiletion  In  AXcak^  will  i^^vide  e  tidw  SKrket  for  constiaers'  gooc?s  «5«  in 
th«  Unites  Stetes.    InJuütrlo].  develo  meat  In  Alrskp  r.lll  ,:rt.vide  r  aer.  zurrket 
for  machinery  cnc'  other  forms  of  co^itfl  equLpnent  rnC.  tiius  stinulf.te  höfvyy 
inc^ustxy  in  the  United  ätrtes.    Building  trrdes  rnf  laeritime  workers  in  i^lrske 
t?ill  profit  from  such  c  ^Trogrrm«    Finally,  such  t  dwelo'^ment  of  refugee  coloni- 
zrtion  ^nrojects  in  ufrlco  or  South  iiinerice  vill  be  investc;  in  our  ov/n  territ- 

ih  ijeyiag  rages,  taxes,  end  cr.pitcl  end  curaouiiity  cjsts,  here  instead  of 
cbr^fd.    This»  rgein,  is  tc  the  ultimate  benefit  ^f  Anerioen  workers  an^I  con- 


I 


i  , 
f  / 


suE^rs* 

It  is  not  „Jüssifcle  tt^  predict  rt  this  tinie  prccistlj'  wht  t  .:ccuprtions  rill 
be  found  to  be  best  tirpted  to  the  r.bilities  of  the  ionigrcnts  cn:l  the  needs 
of  the  ne.tiomd  econoEiy,  or  exactly  how  sirny  iiawigrrjits  cm  be  craped  for  in 
Alaske.    It  has  been  srid  by  Secretriy  of  the  Interior  Ickes  thrt  /\lpske,  rith 
e  ^x.pulf).tion  of  60,000  hrs  on  ercr,  r  climato,  tJid  p  supply  of  nrturrl  resources 
comj-»erebl^  to  Sccndincvif,  with  a  ;)opuletion  of  rbout  15,000,000.    The  limiting 
fecUa/  iij/Aleskan  colonization  is  likely  to  be  ihe  »oount  of  privrte  ce?  >iti»l 
rvpilatde  for  investjnent,  rather  thrn  the  crec  or  resources  of  the  countiy. 

proposed  legial^^tion  provides  for  o  flexitle  grocer' ure  imc'er  which  the 
Governor  o£  Aleske  anr'  the  tiecretrry  of  Lrbor  will  c?ecide^  frua  tiju©  to  time^ 
on  the  baeis  o£  specific  rü^ens  put  forrprc!       ^hilrnthropic  rgencies  i*r^  priv- 
ate investors,  whrt  enterprises  rre  fersible  rue'  h  i  may  imi/iigri  nts  crn  be 
stfeiy  rrjmitted  to  engrge  in  such  ^ursxdts. 

The  prOiX)sed  le^jislrtion  v^oulrl  constitute  rn  iin^x>rtrnt  bulv;ark  of  nr  tlonirl 

0 

defense»    Eicperts  ell  agree  thct  Alaske  at  the  :vesent  time,  idlth  c  population 
(hrlf  Eskimo  end  Inclirn)  of  one  person  per  ten  square  niles,  rnd  vith  inclustrirl 
development  at  a  minimum,  could  not  et^sil^  be  defended  rgrinst  e  hostile  Irnd-* 
ing  force»    In  the  event  of  wrr  rith  rn  Asiatic  \>ort€Tp  Alaskr  uif^t  ersily  be- 
come a  base  for  n«.val  and  eir  operations  rgßinst  the  United  St^^tes.    The  best 
guarrntee  rgainst  such  r  contingency  is  cn  incrersec'  iilrskrn  populrtion  loyrl 
to  democrrtic  institutions  tad  ucde  av/rre       litter  p^jrsoncl  experience,  oT 
the  threat  to  humcnity  v^ch  dictatorships  ebrord  embo<?y» 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  these  victims  of  foreign  persecu- 
tion end  the  needs  of  Alrskr  cjrid  the  United  Strtes.    There  is  no  necessrry  in- 
consistency between  the  overv/helnin^i  desire  of  the  AneriCfn  people  tw  give 
some  tangible  assistance  to  these  refugees  rnd  the  unnlllingneas  of  the  Amer- 
iccn  peo::>le  tc  bre^k  down  our  i^amigration  quote  system*    It  is  the  prrt  of 
strtesmrnship  to  dovolc;^-  procticcl  merswes  to  hrxmunize  rn."  srtiafy  these  ot— 
jectives« 


t 
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The  clrrft  belov  shouLc.  be  viewed  oxü^  r.s  c  first  effort  tovcrds  tbe 
atteiiiDGiit  of  tbeae  ;,jurpo8e8*    UndoubtetUy  the  terns  of  the  ;>ro^K>8ed  bill  era 
be  iiaproved*    Possibly  there  ere  entirely  (?ifferent  rp.4x>r.die8  to  the  problem 

entitled  to  greater  considerfttion.    The  rtteched  drcft  La  subnittec'  in  the 
hope  tlir.t  PJLl  honest  criticisos^  whether  of  the  bnsic  objectives  ^r  of  t^e 
8i>ecific  terns  of  this  bül»  may  be  taken  into  eccomt  before  eny  bill  is 
inlarodueed  in  Congress  and  before  nny  ;;ublicity  is  given  to  the  project. 

Another  change  in  lew  would  hp.ve  to  be  me.de  in  order  tv^  encble  the  settie- 
mcnt  of  refugees  in  the  Alrskr.  Territjry*    The  poresent  Hoaestofd  Lev  permits 
only  eitiz^M  to  r?ply  for  Pnd  receive  gr&nts  of  lend  fron  the  Federal  'Govern- 
nent  for  a  specified  tern  of  yenrs  and  under  certrin  conditions.    This  Irw 
Cf  n  be  ajnended  ty  Congress  to  include  non-citizens  who  lary  thereefter  settle 
4n  Alaskf.  i*royicied  thct  within  o.  certain  .jeriod.  öfter  their  entry  th^  should 
become  citizens. 

The  ooliticel  possibility  of  obtaining  fcvoreble  congressionrl  legislr- 
tion  along  the  ebove  lines  woul'*  seem  to  offer  little  difficult  «>t  the  iJres- 
ent  time.    Although,  in  view  of  uncaploynent  in  the  continental  United  ÜtcteSf 
there  would  be  stronjg  opposition  to  fn  increase  in  t^e  present  quotrs»  this 
op;5osition  would  not  exist  with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  Alrskr,  For, 
it  is  generally  recognized  tli^t  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  a  nptionel. 
need  on  strategic  grounds  at  least  at  the  present  time.    Moreover,  Uie  very 
political  elementa  inrhich  ere  most  staronj^  opposed  to  the  iamigretion  of  ref- 
lagees  into  the  United  Strtes  (q.g.  Seactor  Reynolvls  of  Morth  Crrolinr)  ere  the 
most  consistent  cdvoc?.tes  of  the  development  of  the  country  on  miliU^ry  grounds. 

The  only  lergo  op.)08ition  to  en  exemption  of  Alrskr  frcQ  the  quotts  seem 
likely  to  come  firon  cougressionrl  representatives  of  Vermottt»  Msine  tnd  New 
Hcmpshire  beceuse  of  the  fret  thrt  they  might  to  acme  extent  hcve  tc  meet  the 
competition  of  Ali?ßken  newsprint.    However,  the  producers  of  newsprint  in 
these  Stf^tes  ^re  rt  the  ^xresent  time  heving  to  meet  competition  from  Canada 
end  other  comtriee  em-  ttiey  wtould  not,  therefore,  be  affected  ty  r  substitu- 
tion of  Alrska  for  Crnrda  os  our  priuciprl  provirler  of  nov/sprint.    The  finan- 
cii^l  interests  in  the  United  St£^te&  should  welcome  the  devclo^Müent  of  r  new 
field  for  investments    The  farmers  in  this  countxy»  also,  should  not  be  o:>* 
posed  to  the  development  of  r,n  rrer  ivhich  will  soon  become  f  Ir.rge  nrrket  for 
certf^in  /anericrn  rgricultur«'!  products  v;hich  crnaot  be  produced  in  Alrskr.  In 
other  vords,  the  settlement  of  rafugee^s  in  Alrskr.  is  fo.vored  ty  the  fact  thrt 
it  can  be  accomplished  without  running  counter  to  the  interests  of  rny  large 
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section  of  the  Anericf^n  popuLrtion  vnd  vouldf  on  the  giber  htad^  benefit  Birngr 
intoned  # 

Moreover^  the  develO;^aent  of  Alrskc  re  r  region  of  refugee  settlem«it 

would  lessen  the  .pressure  uK)n  the  United  Strtes  for  adiaission  of  refugees 
mder  the  i^reeent  quota  and  tend  to  ettrect  thea  to  the  frontier  orecs  of 
Air  ska  rether  thrn  urbca  centere  where  thegr  new  ere  finding  grert  difficult^ 
iee  in  e^^Juatment*    It  would  thus  meet  with  fevoreble  sup>)ort  tgr  Inbor  unions 
otherwise  o^j^^osed  to  inmigrf  tion. 

The  proposed  bill  exeapting  Al^  ske  fron  the  ^oresent  qu^jtr  c^uld  be  intro- 
duced \3y  e.  mn  such  as  Senator  Eobert  F«  W&gner  in  the  Senate,  and  Anthony  J* 
Dimond,  delegate  from  Alaska ,  in  the  ^ouse  of  Ropresentrtives«    There  ere  many 
indicrtions  that  the  .^^resent  inhabitants  of  Alrskc  would  relccaic  c  large 
scale  settlement  of  the  country  ty  refvjgecs  tad  thct,  moreover,  public  opinion 
in  ttiB  United  3ti>tes  would  welcome  such     gesture.    After  the  plans  for  ihe 
settlement  have  been  made  end  all  of  the  necessrry  legislrtion  drcfted,  a  crm^^v- 
sign  could  be  begun  ejaong  church  groups,  trede  unions,  and  business  interests 
for  support  of  the  i;»rojoctt  both  finoncicl  rnd  iiiorrl. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMEfilDATIOi^S 

The  inmediete  needs  rre  the  following: 

1)  To  in^ke  prolimincxry  inquiries  of  government  officirls  on  the  basis 
of  this  Re.>)rt,  to  determine  lAiether  the  plan  in  general  is  a  sound  one* 

2)  To  obtain  the  sup^jort  in  ^'>riiiciple  of  'xjliticel  ler.ders,  including 
of  course,  the  President* 

5)  The  preparation  of  plaiis  for  the  financing  of  the  Alnska  Develo.Mnent 
Cor.xiratton  ly  Jewish  orgrnisr tions,  business  interests  and  lef ders  of  public 
o  dnion. 

4)    To  erränge  for  c  wore  dei-  ileci  studj  of  sections  of  lleskc  v;hich 

> 

could  be  made  the  center  uf  refugee  settlenent.  A  com.^tent  group  of  Ipnd 
settlement  experts  should  be  sent  to  the  Territory  for  this  7ur:x>8e;  aided 
particulcrly  by  govemcient  ruthorities  fr;.'m  the  itesettleraent  Division,  the 
Civilirn  Conservatica  Corpos,  the  Deprrtnent  of  Agricxalture,  the  Burecu  of 
Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Forcstx^'  Service* 

Dr.  C*  C*  Georgeson,  formerly  organizer  and  director  of  the  Alaska  Ex^jer** 
imental  i^trtioa  ia  JmeCiU,  hrs  sta  ted  tha-t  Aloakr  hps  the  ..otoatirlity  for 
supporting  by  its  i^gricultural  resoxirces  not  less  thrn  three  miliiuu  i^eople, 
and  that  in  this  rGSx>ect  it  is  comparable  to  Finl^trnd*    Althoxa^  pirns  hrve 
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bsea  Oed«  in  this  rep:>rt  only  for  th«  £ixat  five  yecrs  :>f  Bettleosat»  it 
8e<^  likely  thett  Aleskr.  couLd  rbsorb  et  leckst  thnt  nmhw  of  refugees 

eventurlly.    The  construction  of  tlie  Continentf.1  Highwcy  from  Serttle  to 
Feirbenks  omi  tbe  industrial  stiiauLua  which  r/ouLd  be  civen  ly  the  settlement 
of  lerge  numbers  of  people  with  lorge  needs  for  Americen  proditct6|  would 
seem  to  justify  serious  considcoretion  of  this  projept  cs  r.n  in^iedifte  ^jossib- 
ility.    In  proposing  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  Aleskr,  however,  it  is 
important  to  stress  tlie  feet  thrt  other  rrers  cf  settlement  rill  hcve  to  be 
fovnd  in  addition,  if  the  refugee  ^jroble»  is  to  be  effectively  solved. 
There  are  two  additional  considers ticns  fiiich  ere  importrnt: 

1)  Settlement  on  the  lend  of  Jews  who  for  centuries  hove  been  living 
lives  of  insecurity  in  the  interstices  of  Exa-opeejn  econony,  woulO.  bring  them 
e  sense  of  security ,  vod  r  noroelcy  in  their  psychology  end  living  which  they 
need; 

2)  For  the  Jev.'s  in  tho  United  iätetes  the  pioneering  venture  of  refugees, 
most  of  whom  will  undoubtedly  be  Jev.lsb,  should  im'icrte  to  our  fcllow- 
Americens  thrt  the  Jewish  people  ccn  build  up  c  countxy  through  their  indus- 
try end  will  give  visible  fnd  dramatic  evidence  of  their  loyelty  to  the 
principles  of  Americrn  deraocrecy. 

It  hes  been  mentioned  before  thtt  the  Alcskc  project  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  Jewish  refugees  but  should  include  ell  refugees.    This  is  important 
not  only  because  of  its  effect  upon  public  opinion,  but  clso  because  it  would 
prevent  cny  mi  sunders  tending  thtt  niglrit  rrise  through  the  belief  thrt  t. 
"Jewish  Ütfte"  is  being  erected  within  the  United  ütrtes.    It  is  -ur  convic- 
tion thct  such  a  misconception  must  be  rvoir-ed  rod  thf  t  the  refugees  «dio 
settle  in  Alaska  must  be  willing  to  piece  their  feith  in  the  )rinci pies  of 
Americrn  demor>r>ncy  rrther  then  in  the  need,  which  mey  be  vrlid  for  Europe 
or  in  P« lostine  or  elsewhere,  to  buttress  their  position  by  orgrnizing  them- 
selves as  an  eutonomous  self-contained  voliticrl  group  on  rrcicl  linos*  The 
guorentees  o  -  denocrccy  and  the  full  i>F.rtici^«"tion  of  refugees  in  the  forms 
of  eelf-guvernment  v.hich  have  been  eatcblished  in  Alpakf,  woulc  v;o  think 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  security  for  their  full  develo;jfficnt  tnd  for 
the  development  of  the  coxntry  itself. 


UOPWA 
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1«   Sone  of  the  eriias  mentioned  have  beent    Auetrelie^  Angoli».»  Onion  of 

South  Africa,  Albenie,  Cfmrda^  Tengenyikr,  British  Guianr,  Mexico  (Lorer  Cfl- 
ifornic),  Ecurdor,  Psjroguryi  Brazil,  Cf.uel  Zone^  Pt^jwufte,  Colpmbie,  Mfdegrscfr^ 
Costs  Rica,  The  Doadniccn  Republic,  Heiti,  etc* 

2.    Mmqr  examples  «i|^t  be  cited,  but  the  point  is  well  illustrated  \!g 

the  recent  example  of  ?».gitc:tion  ia  the  United  Strtes  Ijj*  c  group  celled  ÜELAH 
for  tlie  cession  of  Lowii^r  CnXifornia      itlexico  so  Mm%  ^  ^*^«t?4^  Sti  te"  could 
be  established  there.    Quite  v^-^tX  from  Uie  fact  thrt  the  economic  resources 
of  Lower  Cclifomift  are  negligible,  the  proponents  of  the  plan  petitioning 
President  Roosevelt  rnd  failing  even  to  discuss  their  ;~jrox;OSi=ls  with  the 
Mexicaa  authorities,  hrve  rendered  tiieir  ccuse  r  lost  one  except  if  they  ere 
able  to  seise  the  country  by  a  militrry  expeditionazy  force.    The  Mexicrn 
Government  is  now  prc.iared  to  try  on  grounds  of  trecaon  puy  officiil  who  even 
discusses  the  mr*tte.  with  rr^  outside  parties.    The  Scleh  edherents,  though, 
even  in  the  face  of  opposition  from  the  Jews  in  Mexico,  hrve  mede  clesr  their 
intention  to  continue  their  crmprign. 

S«    The  Hi|^  Commission  for  German  Refugees,  under  Mr«  James  G.  McDonrld 
eccei^ted  the  impv.^ssibility  of  mass  settlement  rnd  conclijded  thf^t  "innitre- 
tion"  of  individuE'l  imigrcnts  was  thu  vnly  fer.sible  ntithod.    See  Noraen  Bent- 
wich.  Refugees  from  Germany  (London,  1936),  op*  167^    See  also,  pp.  160-175. 

4.    B>'  Prlmo  Minister  Chrmberlrin  on  ^-^oveabcr  21,  19S8. 
4a,    See  the  criticisms  ty  David       Popper  i)f  the  Foreign  Policy  Associr- 
tion  in  the  Jrnucry  Surv^  Grcphic,  pp.  2&*5,  "Mirage  of  Refugee  Settlement." 

5. 

6.  National  Resources  Committee,  Regional  Plf^nning,  Prrt  VII,  Air  skr: 
Its  Re^^ources  and  Develj.jraent  (December,  1957)  ,  hererfter  cited  rs 
N.K.C.  Report. 

7.  New  York  Times,  Oocember. 

8.  Dr.  C.       Ge"  rgeson,  formerly  Director  of  the  Air  skr  Ex^eriraentrl 
station, 

9.  N.K.C.  Eeoort,  p.  15. 

10.  Ibid,       112.  ^ 

11.  Ibid,  p.  37,  p.  112,  p.  124.  *^ 
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W  HOEIZOHS  JOB.  ALASKA 


"Had  the  Pilgrim  fathers  settled  at  Sittca, 
Alaska,  instead  of  at  Plymouth,  they  would 

have  found  milder  climate,  better  soil  and 
timber,  and  more  game,  furs,  and  fish.  In- 
deed, pioneer  life  in  southeastern  Alaska 
was  so  much  easier  than  that  on  the  New 
lingland  coast,  the  question  might  serlously- 
he  raited  whether  the  hardy  enterprise  of 
Puritan  stock  would  have  heon  developed  . 
under  those  more  favorahle  conditions. "A/ 


2/ 


Dr,  Alf rod  H,  Brooks, 
Director  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey. 

I,    HAS  ALASKA  THE  PEBREQUISITES  MECESSAHT  TO  IffilYELOgMENT? 

In  estimating  the  potentialities  of  a  country's  devolopmontst 
the  sizei  climate  and  resources  of  that  country  are  of  primary  im- 
portance* 

Alaska  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States  (58694OO  sq^xare 
miles).    Its  Population»  accordiiog  to  the  1930  census »  totalled  only 
59»278  personsi  a  density  of  one-tenth  of  a  person  for  every  square 

3/ 

mile.    Its  agricxLltural  areas  are  estimated  to  he  65.000  sq^aare  miles 


1/    Brooks»  Alfred  H.s    "The  IHiture  of  Alaska".  Annals  of  the  Associ-» 
ation  of  American  Geographers  (Doc.  1925),  p.  163. 

2/    Of  Dr.  Brooks,  the  N£.tional  Resources  Committee  Report  on  Alaska 

says,  "So  efficient,  in  particular,' was  Dr.  Brooks'  work  that  it 
has  often  "been  remarked  that  there  were  hut  two  who  knew  the 
truth  ahout  Alaska's  resources,  namely.  Providence  and  Dr.  Brooks." 
(See  note  3  infra,  p.  5.) 

3/    National  Resources  Committee:    Regional  Planning  Part  VII  -  Alaska, 
Its  Resources  and  Development  (Dec.  1937),  p.  114. 


yet,  in  1930,  barely  14  square  miles  had  t>een  cleared  for  cultivation.^ 
Tlaat  its  extensive  mineral  resources  have  scarcely  "been  tapped  is  de- 
nied Toy^  no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  geology  of  Alaaka#  Besides 
the  well-^oim  reserves  of  gold,  copper,  and  coalt  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, though  not  to  its  fullest  ejctent,  that  Alaska  contains  silver t 
lead,  platinmn  metals,  tin,  iron,  petroleum,  quicksilver,  antimonyt 
arsenic,  bismth»  maxtganeset  molybdenum,  iQrpsxaa,  marble»  limestonet 

nickel,  chromium*  sulphur,  tungsten,  zinc,  graphite*  asbestos,  barite, 

5/ 

clay,  garnet,  and  jade  in  commercial  quantities.—'     Commercial  develop^ 
ment  of  these  various  minerals  depends  in  great  part  on  the  improved 
moans  of  transportation  with  which  to  reach  a  market.  . 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland,    lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Alaska 
and  subject  to  fairly  similar  climatic  conditions,  have  a  population 
density  of  39.6,  22.59  and  27.       persons  per  square  mile  respectively. 
She  following  table,  prepared  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
in  1925»  sets  forth  for  comparative  purposes  the  resources  of  ilaska». 
Swedon  and  Finland: 


4/    Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce:    "Outlying  Territories 
and  Possessions" t  fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States  (1930) f 
p«  29. 

5/    Smith,  Philip  S.:    "Mineral  Industry  of  ilaska  in  1936",  Q-eological 

Survey  Bulletin  897-A,  U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior  (1936),  p.  94. 
6/    Statesmen's  Year-Book  (1938).    These  are  official  census  fig\ires  of 
Sweden,  1936,  and  Norwajr  and  Finland,  1930. 


Comparison  of  Ecsourcos  of  Alaska,  Swodon,  and  Finland  2/ 
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U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1925 

7/    Brooks,  op  cit.,  p.  178 
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In  referriiag  to  the  a"bove  ta"ble,  Dr.  Brooks,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey f  said: 

"It  shows  that  the  area  of  Alaska  is  three  tines  that 
of  Sweden  and  four  times  that  of  Pinland»    If  we  compare 

the  agric\altural  lands  we  find  that  there  are  much  larger  ' 
areas  than  in  either  Sweden  or  Finland.    You  will  notice 
also  that  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska  are  greater  than 
those  of  Northern  Europe*    It  also  has  water  power  compar- 
able with  either  Sweden  or  Finland.    A  careful  study  of 
this  taJQlo  will  convince  anyone  that  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  resotirces  and  climato»  we  are  justified  In  be*« 
lieving  that  Alaska  will  maintain  a  population  per  square 
mile  at  least  as  gr'^at  as  that  of  Finland.    In  fact,  we 
may  confidently  oxpoc-c  that  the  time  will  come  when  Alaska 
will  support  a  population  of  10,000,000  pooplo."  ^ 

Uoro  rocontly,  tho  Honorable  Anthony  Dimond,  Aladkpn  Dologate  to  Con- 

gross,  made  tho  following  roiQqrks  iri  öorroboration  of  this  statomont: 

"Wo  shall  confine  our  comparisons  to  Norv/ay,  Sweden, 
and  Finland  alone.    We  find  "by  such  comparison  that  Alaska 
exceeds  in  area  the  combined  areas  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Finland,  which  now  support  In  comfort  more  than  12,000,000 
people*  •  •  •  an  examination  of  the  geography  shows  that 
the  total  area  of  Finland  is  only  144,250  square  miles,  as 
compared  with  approximately  589,000  square  miles  in  Alaska« 
We  find  that  Finland  has  no  natural  gold  reserves  of  any  kind; 
has  very  little  copper;  that  its  iron  reserves  are  much  less 
than  that  of  Alaska:  that  its  total  water  power  is  less  than 
that  of  Alaska;  that  its  fisheries  axe  only  a  fraction  of  the 
value  of  the  Alaska  fisheries;  that  its  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands  are  approximately  one^slxtll  of  the  area  of  the 
farming  and  grazing  lands  of  Alaska;  that  it  has  no  coal  re- 
serves, no  petroleum  reserves;  in  reindeer  pasture  Finland 
has  8,000  square  miles,  Alaska  240,000  square  railes»  And 
yet  this  coimtry  not  only  sustains  a  cultured  as  well  as  a 
rugged  population  of  3,500,000  people  but  it  alone  of  all 
the  European  nations  meets  its  national  indebtedness  promptly 
.on  the  dot* 


"A  comparison  of  Alaska  with  Sweden,  which  had  a  popu- 
lation of  6,000,000  is  equally  favorable  to  the  Torritoiy. 


8/    iMdj  pri78 


Sv/odcn  has  an  area  of  173,550  square  miles;   its  farming 
and  grazing  lands  do  not  in  area  exceed  one-half  of  that 
of  Alaska,  and  yet  its  agricultural  population  comprises 
approximately  2,700,000  people.    Swodom  has  in  reindeer 
pasttire  a'bout  40t000  square  milost  as  against  240,000 
sqtiaro  adlos  in  Alaslcst;  it  has  in  ivoodlands  2,000  square 

^  miles  as  against  181,000  square  miles  in  Alaska.  Sweden, 

like  Finland,  has  nothing  in  the  xjbz^  of  natural  gold  re- 
serves, and  its  copper  reserves  are  very  small  indeed  as 
compared  with  the  very  large  copper  reserves  of  Alaska» 
It  may  "be  that  in  iron  reserves  Sweden  surpasses  Alaska, 
because  we  find  its  iron  resources  listed  at  442,000,000 
tons,  while  no  survey  has  ever  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  of  the  iron  reservos  of  Alaslca.    Wo  know  Alaska 
contains  considerable  iron,  but  it  would  bo  rash  for  anj-- 
onc  to  try  to  corapai-e  it  with  Sweden  in  timt  respect. 
Alaska  has  large  deposits  of  marble,  Sweden  little. 
Alaslca,  so  far  as  known,  contains  40  times  as  much  coal, 
as  Sweden.    Alaska  apparently  has  large  reserves  of 
peti^olefum,  and  Sweden  is  entirely  without  this  resource. 
Sweden  surpasses  Alaska,  but  not  vexy  much,  in  total 
water  power,  the  fi/^r es  being  Sweden,  3,500,000  horse- 

•  power,  and  Alaska,  2,800,000  horsepov/er.    The  fisheries 

of  Sweden,  although  extensive  do  not  amount  in  value  to 
half  of  those  of  Alaska,    ilow,  in  this  connection  let  me 
point  out  once  more  that  Sv/edon  and  Unland  lie  in  tho 
same  latitude  as  Alaska.    Unland  touches  tho  Arctic 
Ocoan  on  tho  north  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  tho  south, 
and  it  is  cut    off  from  Sweden  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Both  of  these  countries  are  far  enough  removed  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  me^isureably  deprived  of  the  warming 
and  moderating  influence  of  the  G-ulf  Stream.    The  climate 
of  these  two  countries  is,  taken  by  and  large,  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  that  of  Alaska.    So  when  I  conclude,  as  I 
do,  that  tho  Territory  of  Alaska  is  capable  of  supporting 
in  comfort  a  population  of  several  millions,  I  am  not  draw- 
ing at  all  upon  ray  imagination  but  basing  it  upon  what  has 
been  done  in  the  old  world  and  upon  an  impartial  consider- 
ation of  geographic  and  scientific  facts."  9/ 


9/    "Alaska  -  Fact  and  Fiction",  speech  in  Houso  of  Eoprosentativos,  Con- 
gressional Rocord,  74th  Congross,  aid  session.  May  21,  1936,  p.  5* 
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II.  ECONOMIC  3WW1TS  OT,  ALAssjis  Dwrmomsm 


1.    Advantages  to  Alaska 

She  crux  o£  the  future  growth  of  Alaska  rests  on  new  immigration, 
properly  financed.    Such  Immigration  will  br^g  b.oth  capital  and  man» 
power  to  develop  those  industries  employing  year-round  workers,  and  will 
afford  some  opportunity  for  off-season  employment  for  those  now  limited 
to  summer  industries.    The  development  of  such  industries  would  he  a 
concrete  .contribution  towards  the  solution  of  Alaska' s  two  greatest  pop- 
ulation problems:    winter  idleness  and  a  transient  working  population. 
Out  of  the  establishment  of  year-round  industries  would  develop  the  op- 
portunity for  many  auxiliary  occupations  such  as  the  manufcusture  of 
lumber  for  new  construction,  the  building  of  housesi  factories*  roads 
and  bridges.  ,  Carpenters,  masons,  electrlclansf  engineer s«  doctors, 
dentists,  tailors,  cobblers  and  .barbers  would  be  needed  In  an  expanding 

■ 

Alaskan  economy.    These  occupations  are  not  limited  to  the  summer  months. 

A  permanent  population  thus  accelerating  local  commerce  would  en- 
courage intra-Serrltorial  trade  so  that  money  earned  in  Alaska  would  be 
spent  in  Alaska. 

An  increased  local  market  for  agricultural  products  wotdd  encour- 
age local  production  of  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  meat.  Cutting 
away  the  high  transportation  costs  now  included  in  the  price  of  food 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  increase  real  wages. 

Transportation  and  communication  facilities  would  be  improved  and 
eventually  offered  at  a  reduced  cost  because  of  the  heavier  traffic 
needs  of  an  increased  population. 
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In  Short»  properly  financed  immigration  will  promote  industry,  in- 
crease permanent  population,  reduce  absentee  ownership,  encourage  interzxal 
commercet  and  contribute  to  the  finances  of  the  Territory«  thus  slaking  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  conumxnity  services  Tt^ich  are  so  vital  to  Alasäca 

before  it  can  acliieve  its  rightful  destiny. 


2.    Advantages  to  the  United  States 

Hapidly  constricting  foreign  mazkets  make  an  .e3cpansion  of  the  Alaska 
market  vitally  important  to  the  United  States,  particularly  for  the  West 
Coast. 

If  an  island  should  suddenly  appear  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  populated 
by  2,000»0CX)  highly  civilized  inhabitants,  who  should  ask  to  become  a 
part  of  the  United  States  and  offer  to  purchase  one  billion  dollars* 
worth,  of  American  agricultural  and  industrial  products  every  year,  what 
would  OUT  reaction  to  the  offer  bet    Would  we  not  grasp  at  the  opportu- 
nity to  increase  our  maxkets  and  take  perhaps  a  million  men  off  our  un- 

■ 

employment  rolls?    Yet  this  is  that  opportunity  that  Alaska  offers,  ITith 
a  population  of  60,000,  jUaska  purciiased  $42,676,441  worth  of  American 
procLucto  In  1938;    This  figure  was,  for  the  same  period*  larger  than  our 
trade  with  Czecho-Slovakia  ($26,492,796),  Denmar-k  ($24,810,760),  Hungary 
($2,408,055).  Ireland  ($26,947,071),  Norway  ($22,566,800),  Switzerland 
($10,584,766),  Poland  ($24,695,903),  Pinland  ($11,991,287),  Portugal 
($10,947,144),  and  Spain  ($12,225.913).    Our  total  export  trade  with 
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Brazil*  to  whom  we  have  made  special  and  costly  trade  concessions,  was 
"but  $61,955, 062f  and  with  Russia  whose  market  has  "been  assiduously  cul- 
tivatedi  totalled  hut  $69, 691, 498,^  These  are  the  actualities  of  the 
present*    Potentlallyt  Alaska  offers  a  market  larger  than  our  present 
hard-fought-for  export  maifeet  In  all  of  South  America.    With  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  population,  necessitating  as  it  would,  heavy  purchases 
of  capital  and  consumer  goods,  (many  of  which  obviously  cannot  ever  he 
produced  In  Alaska)f  the  United  States  would  have  a  ready  and  exceedingly 
friendly  market  for  exports  totalling  many  times  its  present  figure. 

^ain,  it  must  he  recognized  that  A3.aska  itself  may  "become  a  great 
center  in  omt  future  trade  with  Asia  and  with  South  America.    The  title 
of  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh's  book  "North  to  the  Orient"  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  people  who  assume  that  the  shortest  route  to  Asia  from  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle  is  a  western  route.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
a  steamship  course  from  Seattle  to  Japan  via  the  Aleutian  Islands  (the 
Great  Circle  Route)  is  several  hundred  miles  shorter  than  the  route  due 
west,    Alaskan  resources  will  assume  increasing  importance  in  the  indus- 
trial developaent  of  Asiatic  countries  in  the  years  to  come.  South 
America,  toOf  is  likely  to  provide  an  Increasing  market  for  such  products 
of  Alaska  as  furs,  canned  fish,  and  various  metals. 

lo7    Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  U,  S. 
DepH.  of  Commerce,  December  1938,  p.  4. 
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The  great  importance  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  lies  in  its  poten- 
tial role  in  increasing  the  consuiner  soarket  that  supports  American  industry < 
Asid^  froni  this  complementary  part  In  the  national  econosQri  Alaste.  is  des-- 
tined  to  serve  the  United  States  as  a  strategic  source  of  raw  materials • 
The  United  States  is  notal^ly  deficient  in  supplies  of  tin,  antimony,  chro- 
mite,  manganese  and  nickel,  all  of  which  are  found  in  Alaska«    The  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  ce-nnot  "be  left  to  fut-^re  moments  of  emergency.  The 
course  of  prospectiiig,  of  mining,  and  of  constructing  mills  and  siwelteries 
involves  years,  if  not  decades.    An  intelligent  concern  for  our  future  re- 
quires that  that  process  te  izitaugurated  at  the  earliest  possible  moi&exit* 

Finally,  the  increase  of  trade  with  Alaska  that  will  come  with  an  in- 
creased Alaskan  population  will  prove  not  only  a  siibstantial  «tdvantage  to 
oxir  present  shipping  industry  but  a  vital  link  in  our  national  defense.  . 
The  cpminercial  and  military  angles  of  harbor  development,  and  road  building 
can  hardly  be  separated.    As  the  National  Resources  Committee  declared? 

"If  it  be  granted  that  control  over  lines  of  communication 

is  the  deciding  factor  insofar  as  greater  security  in  time 
of  war  is  concerned,  then  one  clue  is  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a'  sound  national  policy  with  regard  to  Alaska. 
FeacG  or  war,  the  advancement  of  adequate  comimnication  with 
and  within  Alaska  wotild  seem  to  be  a  aresponsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government, "11/ 


11/    National  Resources  Committee,  0£.  cit>  p.  18 


III»    MILITARY  NEED  FOR  ALASKAN  DEVELOPMENT 


An  underpopulated  country,  rich  in. natural  resources  and  poorly,  defended, 
offers  a  standing  temptation  to  overpopulated,  resource-hungry,  militarized 
nations*    Yet  there  le  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  world  a  territory  as  rich  in 
resources,  ae  hungry  for  new  population,  and  as  poorly  def aided,  as  Alaska* 

The  sparsely  populated  Territory  of  Alaskai  with  an  area  approximately 
equal  to  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy  comoined.i^/and  a  vast  potential  wealth 
of  minerals,  forests,  fisheries,  agricultural  amd  grazing  lands,  lies  closer 
by.  thousands  of  miles  to  the  Old  World  than  do  the  eastern  or  western  shores 
of  the  United  States,    The  Alaskan  mainland  is  approximately  54  miles  from 
Siberia  and  a  scant  8  miles  separates  the  United  States-owned  Little  Diomede 
Island  from  Hussian-owned  Big  Diomede,  both  of  which  lie  between  the  two 
great  mainlands.    The  west  em- most  end  of  the  great  Aleutian  Islands  "bridge" 
jutting  westward  from  southern  Alaska  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  only.  660 
miles  from  Japan's  eastern-most  port  and  naval  base,  Horomushiro,  whoreas 
it  is  3,400  miles  from  Yokohama  to  highly  fortified  Honolulu;  it  is  750  miles 
from  Ketchikan  in  southeastorn  Alaska  to  Seattle,  and  it  is  2,100  miles  from 
Honolulu  to  San  Franc iscoi 

13/ 

Anthrapologists  tell  us  Alaska  has  prohatly  heen  the  stepping  stone  for 
many  waves  of  immigration  and  invasions  moving  from  Asia  into  the  Western 


World  Almanac  1938:  Japanese  Empire  -  263,359  sq..  mi.,  Germany  -  181,699 

sq.  mi.,    Italy  -  119,714  sq.  mi.    Total  564,772.    Alaska  -  586,400 
sq.  ml. 

13/   Pigures  quoted  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  U.  S,  Department  of 
Gomnerce»  j^rlX,  1939, 
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Hemisphere,    It  is  geJiiifaUy  Ipglieved  that  the  Americas  were  first  peopled 

,  •        - ,  1       4   '  .        ■    ■  . 

^  -  <  *  '  .  I-,  .  .    •  ■• 

"by  tri'bes  from  IIo*thii*h  Aöia>  that  c^«t«d  the  Bering  Straits  and  spread 

south*    The  earliest  known  white  penetration  into  Alaska  came  from  the  Asi-- 
atic  Continent  when  the  Eussians  made  their  first  discoveries  of  the  country 
in  1728«    Accessl'bility  to  Alaska  was  fairly  easy  even  before  the  time  of 
steamboats  and  airplanes;  today,  of  course,  its  distance  from  foreign  shores 
is  no  harrier  to  invasion. 

United  States  military  exports  agree  that  Alaska  is  vulnerable*.  Today 
Congress  is  considering  a  proposod  bill  for  the  establishment  of  two  great 
naval  bases,  one  at  Kodia^c  and  the,  other  at  Sitka;  the  Coast  and  Goodotlc 
Survey  is  even  now  charting  the  waters  surrounding  the  strategically  located 
Aleut iaix  Islands,  with  an  eye  toward  national  defense.    The  late  General 
William  D«  Mitchell,  in  testimony  before  the  Military  Cozmnittee  of  the  House, 
said,  "I  think  it  (Alaska)  is  the  most  important  strategic  area  in  the 
world," 

Alaska's  coast  line,  due  to  deep  indentures  and  configurations,  is 
15,132  miles  long^wheroas  the  combined  Atlantic,  Qulf  and  Pacific  coast  lines, 
totals  but  12,877  miles.    Consider  the  meaning  of  these  f igures#    If  we  place 
our  potential  military  forces  at  one  tenth  of  our  population,  v/e  could  d^ 
fend  every  mile  of  our  Atlantic-Gulf -Pacific  coast  line  with  a  thousand  men. 
Alaska,  with  a  total  population  of  barely  60,000  people,  coxild  supply  only 
one  man  for  each  two  and  a  half  miles  of  its  coast. 


(Quoted  by  Hon.  Anthony  J*  Simondi  Delegate  from  Alaska»  Congressional 
Record,  March  25,  1938,  p.  3« 
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fhis  contrast  in  man-power  ip  paralleled  Tay  a  contrast  in  roads,  rail- 
roads, telephone  and  telegraph  lines,  and  other  factors  .of  civil  life  idiich 
are  essential  to  defense.  '      *  . 

Underdeveloped  Alaska  thus  presents  a  very  serious  military  liability « 
Iftider  present  conditions  it  ivould  be  ratirely  feasible  for  an  Asiatic  power 
to  land  expeditionary  forces  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  establish  strategic 
footholds,  and  proceed  to  launch  naval  and  aerial  raids  against  Canada  and 
the  United  States* 

The  only  real  safeguard  against  this  danger  is  the  rapid  development 
of  the  population  and  resources  of  Alaska*    With  a  population  running  into 
the  millions  and  with  the  development  of  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  such  en  increased  population  would  demand  and  make  possible, 
the  problem  of  Alaska  defense  would  be  very  much  sisqplified.    Both  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Department  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  "co- 
operate with  and  support  other  Grovemment  Departments  in  formulating  plans 
for  developing  the  facilities  in  Alaska  that  contribute  to  the  national 
defense,  such  as  —  (a)  civil  aviation  establishments,  airways,  aid  to  fly- 
ing and  weather  reports;  (b)  mapping;  (c)  charting  and  aids  to  ship  naviga- 
tion; (d)  development  of  mineral  resources,  particularly  of  strategic  war 
materials;  (e)  roads;  (f)  control  of  alien  fishing  boats  and  fishermen; 
(g)  prevention  of  alien  monopolies  of  Alaskan  resources;  (h)  the  economic 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole."—/    All  of  these 

objectives  are  based,  spiral  fashion,  tqpon  increased  population  in  Alaska» 

*■ 

15/  National  Hesources  Committee,  og.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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The  preseat  number  of  inhabitants  can  hardly  justify  the  enormously  eaq^en- 
slve  construction  of  these  various  forms  of  coaffliunication»    In  the  history 
of  land  development,  the  costs  of  such  services  have  normally  heexi  "borne 
by  the  community  in  the  form  of  taxes.    It  therefore  follows  that  before 
roads  are  laid,  harbors  built,  and  efficient  systems  of  water,  rail  and  air 
transportatioh  established,  there  will  have  to  be  many  more  than  60,000 

ft 

people  to  make  use  of  the  services  idiich,  In  the  last  analysis,  are  the  re- 
wards of  popular  needs.    If  military  defense  depends  upon  these  factors, 
then  military  defense  depends  upon  new  ixomlgration  to  ^aska. 

One  of  the  pressing  reasons  for  Bussia^s  "gift'*  to  the  Uiited  States 
in  1867  lias  that  "to  retain  the  land  Tidth  its  sparse  population  was  an  ex- 
pense in  time  of  peace  and  a  menace  in  time  of  war,  for  "both  men  and  ships 
would  "be  required  for  its  protection."—/    There  is  no  question  "but  that 
the  Russians  found  their  trans-Pacific  colony  difficult  to  administer  he- 
cause  of  its  lack  of  population,  and  no  douht  military  strategists  felt  the 
sprawling  area  too  weak,  from  the  defense  point  of  view,  to  warrant  a  risk 
of  war.    ÜIhe  saa&e  prohlem  of  populating  Alaska  that  existed  for  Russia  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  exists  today  for  the  TÄiited  States,  and  there 
will  he  no  adequate  defense  -until  there  is  a  population  sufficient  to  af- 
ford some  measure  of  self-protection. 

^7    Andrews,  C.  L. ;    Story  of  Alaska  (1938),  p.  123. 
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17.    XBMS  MOST  SUITED  TO  COLONIZATION 


"Yet,  in  the  emphasis  on  the  dra-matic  phases  of  Alaska 
life  its  industrial  significance,  which  is  of  greater 
iinportancet  is  often  entirely  neglected*    Be  it  remem- 
bered tiiat  less  than  one*-third  of  Alaska  can»  by  loosr* 
tion,  climate  and  Vegetation»  in  any  sense  be  classed 
as  a  polar  land  and  even  this  part  is  not  without  valtte 
tq  the  human  race," 

Alfred  H.  Brooks. 


11/ 


Alaska  is  a  widespread  country,  and  some  of  its  outstanding  resources 
are  sit-uated  at  remote  points  in  the  Territory.    But  in  choosing  favorable 
sites  for  colonization,  particular  consideration  must  be  given  to  those 
localities  which  would,  at  least  cost,  lend  themselves  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  promising  industrial  and  aiprioultural  opportunities*    Less  risk 
would  be  incurred  by  a  project  based  upon  diversified  resources  than  by  a 
single^occupation  project  which  mighty  in  the  coTirse  of  events,  fail  for 
reasons  beyond  the  settlers'  control,  such  as  a  falling  market,  displace^ 
ment,  etc«   And  so»  because  they  are  closest  to  present  transportation 
facilitieSf  because  they  are  abundantly  endowed  with  natural  resources, 
and  because  their  climates  are  mild,  the  areas  known  as  Southeastern 
Alaska,  the  Kenai  Peninsula  and  the  Uataouska  and  Susitzia  Valleys  will  be 
broadly  sketched  to  present  their  possibilities  as  regions  for  large-scale 
industrial  and  agricultural  colonization. 


177   Brooks,  og,  cit.,  p.  164. 
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Southeastern  Ala  ska  > 
a,  Sise 

The  southern  coast  of  Alaska  is  shaped  like  a  "broad  crescent, 
the  ends  of  «diich  taper  off  in  southeasterly  and  southwesterly  di- 
rections.   The  southeastern  horn  is  the  area  lying  south  and  east 

of  Mo\mt  Pairweather  and  is  about  380  by  120  miles  in  extent,  cover 

17a/ 

ing  appro ximtely  35,000       square  miles  of  land  and  waterways, 
Xhis  area  nay  Ve  compared  with  that  cf  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  «diieh,  according  to 
the  1930  Census,  supported  25,463,327  inhabitants  in  an  area  of 
32,081  sqooare  miles. 

Southeastern  Alaska  includes  a  narrow  mainland  strip  on  the 
seaward  side  of  the  Coast  Bange  and  an  adjacent  group  of  immerous 
lax'ge  and  small  islands  called  the  Alexander  Archipelago.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  islands  are  Baranof  (1,610  sq,  mi.).  Ad- 
miralty (1,500),  Prince  of  Wales  (2,800),  Chicagof  (2,140),  and 

17b/ 

Hevillagigedo  (1,120).        The  mainland  and  islands  are  indented 

• 

and  separated  by  an  intricate  net  of  waterways,  some  of  vftiich  ex- 
tend far  inland  and  give  the  coast  its  fiord  character  which  lias 
mde  its  scenery  famous  the  world  over.    Because  of  its  roug^ 
topography,  and  the  effective  waterway  routes  of  eommanicatlon, 
not  much  road-huilding  has  "been  accomplished.    However,  many 
short  roads  connecting  towns  and  settlements  have  been  constx^ictod. 
The  de^ly  indented  coast  line  affords  deep  and  protected  harbors, 
wlxere  even  large  steamers  can  land  their  cargoes,  Moto3>-drlven 

r7^"~iro(^  R.  W.  &  Haight,        J.:     "Tides  and  Currents  in 

Southeast  Alaska",  U#  S,  Coast  and  G-eodotic  Suinroy,  Dopt, 

of  Commerce,  Pub.  No.  127  (1927)  p.  3 
17b/    Hen&haw,  note  18  infra,  p.  139 
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launches  are  used  to  reach  out-lying  places.    The  absence  of 
severely  cold  weather  assures  navigable  watermys  the  year  round. 
Climate 

The  climate  of  this  so-called  "Panhandle"  of  Alaska  is  not 
severe,  as  the  warm  currents  of  the  Northern  Pacific  moderate  the 
tesxperatures.    It  is  a  region  of  warm  winters«  cool  summers,  and 
heavy  precipitation. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  coldest  month,  January,  at  Sitka, 

18/ 

is  32»2  degrees  Fahrenheit     which  compares  favorably  with  the  mean 
tenqperature  for  the  same  TOnth  in  Denver  (29»8),  Hartford  (25«5), 
Chicago  (23,7),  Des  Moines  (SO.l),  Boston  (27»9),  St,  Louis  (31^1), 

Santa  Fe  (28.8),  New  York  (30,9),  or  Minneapolis  (l2.7),  and  is 

almost  identical  with  the  mean  temperature  for  Atlantic  City  (32»5) 

19/ 

or  Washington,  D*C»  (33«4).       One  or  two  points  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  show  a  sligjhtly  higher  temperature  than  Sitka  (e»g«  HydaMrg 
33,3  degrees)  while  Juneau,  adjoining  a  glacier,  shows  a  mean 
January  temperai^ure  of  27.4  degrees.    Because  of  the  mildness  of 
summer  temperaturea»  the  mean  annual  teasperature  at  Sitka  is  only 
43«9  degrees  (as  centred  with  a  mean  axuxoal  temperature  of  49*1 
degrees  for  Chicago). 

She  mean  annual  precipitation  at  Sitka  is  83.64  inches,  which 
is  ahout  double  the  rainfall  of  New  York  (42«99  inches)  or  Wash-* 
ington  (42«16  inches). 
Population 

This  area  is  the  most  populous,  and  most  accessilDle  section 
of  the  Territory,  having  a  population,  in  1930,  of  19,304.    All  of 

• 

187    F.  7.  Henshaw,  "Surface  Water  Supply  of  Southeastern  Alaska: 

1909-1930«  U.S.  Dep't  of  Interior  Ballotin  836-C  (l932)p.l47 
19/    Statistical  Alistract  of  the  U.S.:  1937  pp.  133-144. 
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the  nine  cities  in  Southeastern  Alaska»  including  Juneau*  the 

20/  ^ 

capital  and  largest  city,       are  serviced  with  all  modem  commanity 

•  facilities,  such  as  electricity,  water  systems,  moving  picture 
theaters,  newspapers,  etc«    Ketchl^can,  southernmost  city,  is  the 
first  port  of  entry,  a  distance  of  750  miles  from  Seattle« 
freight  rates  are  reasonable,  and  costs  l3ut  sli^tly  hi^^er  than 
at  Seattle« 
Greneral  picture 

At  the  present  time,  Southeastern  Alaska  seems  to  offer  the* 
hest  opportuxiity  for  industrial  expansion.    It  has  dense  forests 
and  the  volume  of  standing  timber,  primarily  valuable  as  raw  mate- 

for  wood  palp  and  paper  manufacture,  is  estimated  to  be  78»5 
billion  board  feet.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the  timberlands  in 
this  r^ion  can  produce  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  newsprint 
paper  annually  in  perpetuityr^pproximating  one  fourth  of  the 
total  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Tishing,  mining  and  lumbering  are  the  principal  existing  in- 
dustries.   The  agricultural  opportunities  are  limited  because  of 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  the  rainy  weather  during 
the  growing  season,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  cleariz^  th^  densely 
forested  lands.    Home  gardening  of  vejgetables  has  been  very  sue-* 
cessful. 

Magnificent  scenery  and  cool  summers  make  opportunities  for 
hotel  and  recreational  development  particularly  attractive.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  wild  game,  upland  game  birds,  waterfowl 
and  trout.    Mount  Xdgecombe,  the  only  volcano  in  southeastern 

■ 

^7    Population  4,043  (l930  Census) 

31/    Heintzleman,  B.J.:     "Alaska"  (from  "The  Western  Eange  -  A 

great  "but  neglected  Resource,"  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Dept# 

of  Agriculture})  Senate  Sooumwat  199  -  Separate  No*  17, 
(1936)  p.  382.  17 


Alaskat  1«  on  the  nm^ll  island  of  Kxusof  •    She  Glaciar  Bay  na- 
tional Nommenty  consisting  of  a  group  of  tidevrater  glaciers  and 

a  iDird  and  wildlife  sanctuarjs  is  another  feature.  Carbonated, 
sulphur  and  hot  mineral  springs,  used  for  many  years  "by  the  Indians 
for  their  medicinal  qualities »  dot  the  Alexander  Archipelago  and 
the  southeast emmost  tip  of  the  mainland. 

Ti,tle  to  nearly  all  of  the  land  is  held  by  the  Federal  Govom- 
ment|  and  ahout  73^  of  southeastern  Alaska  has  been  included  in  the 
National  Porest  i^stem  to  be  administered  chiefly  for  recreational 

use  and  sustained  production  of  raw  material  for  wood--using  indus- 

22/ 

tries, 
e.  Eesourcor 


Timber  products 

.The  zmtional  forest  land  in  southeastern  Alaska  contains,  it 

23/ 

has  been  estimated,  SyOOO^OOO  acres  of  merchantable  timber* 

This  extensive  resource  will  undoubtedly  be  some  day  commercialized 

primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  because  of  the  excel- 
lent water  power  resources  and  cheap  water  transportation  to  mar^ 
ket«    Under  a  proper  system  of  maziagement,  even  large-scale  pulp 
mills  can  be  assured  of  an  endless  supply  of  raw  material. 

Most  of  the  standing'  timber  is  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest, 
and  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  volume  of  conmiercial  timber  in 


the  forest  is  set  forth  in  the  following  tables 


Species 


Feet  Board 
Measure: 


Percent 


24/ 


Western  hemlock....  ^   58,000,000,000 

Sitka  nprace   15,800,000,000 

VJestern  red  cedar   2,350,000,000 

Alaslca  cedar   2,550,000,000 

Total   78,500,000,000 


74 
20 
3 

3 


100 


22/    Heintzleman,  B.7«:  ''Pulp^Tlmber  Resources  of  Southeastern 

Alaska,"  Misc.  Pub,  #41,  U.S.  Dep't  of  Agric. ,  (1928)  p. 33. 
23/    Ibid,  p.  9 

24/    Ibid,  p,  9 
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Weet em  hemlock,  the  predominant  nood,  has  a  hi^  valxw  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp.    It  is  the  foundation  of  the  p\alp  and  paper  manufac- 
turing industry  in  British  Coltunljia,  Oregon  and  Washington.    Wood  pulp  is 
the  most  widely  used  source  for  the  rapidly  eaqpanding  manufacture  of  rayon, 
cellophane  and  chemical  cellulose  derivatives.    Bleached  wood  pulp  of  the 
very  higlaest ,  grade  is  used  in  this  industry  and  western  hemlock  has  "been 
found  to  produce  the  quality  needed.    The  heavy  proportion  of  hemlock  used 
"by  the  puLp  mills  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  shown  Tsy  the  following  figures 
from  the  United  States  Boresu  of  the  Census  on  the  pulp  TOod  consumption 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  for  1935; 

Wood  Cords^ 

Hemlock  1,148,453 
Ihite  fir  174,075 
Poplar  4, 859 

Spruce  ajid  others  152,197 
Sla"bs  and  mill  waste  214,099 

In  addition  to  the  superior  qjoalities  of  western  hemlock  as  a  p\ap 
wood,  it  is  excellent  for  a  great  variety  of  uses.    It  Is  especially  good 
for  flooring  for  which  it  is  widely  used;  and  is  satisfactory  for  pther 
kinds  of  construction  material  from  heavy  timhers  to  inside  finish.  It 
is  in  good  demand  for  lx>xes  and  crates  and  has  proved  satisfactory  for 
furniture  and  veneers.   Veiy  little  hemlock  lumher  is  heing  cut  in  Alaska 
for  the  general  market  since  it  cannot  "be  profitably  shipped  in  competi- 
tion with  Puget  Sound  hemlock.    Given,  however,  a  greater  local  market 
Its  manufacture  as  Imher  can  undouhtedly  toe  put  on  a  profitable  "basis. 


25/    National  Resources  Committee,  o^.  cit. ,  p. 96. 
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Spruce ,  the  second  most  plentiful  saw  timber,  is  "becoming  daily  more 
val\iable  for  aii^leuie  construction-     It's  light  v/eight  and  relatively  high 
strength  make  it  tlie  most  desirable  wood  for  wing  beams.    It  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  best  piü.p  wood  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  compares  very  fa- 
vorably with  white  spruce,  the  standard  x^ulp  v/ood  of  eastern  North  America. 
Aoaong  its  other  uses  are  furniture,  stringed  musical  instruments,  ironing 
boards,  oars,  paddles  and  building  materials. 

26/ 

Western  red  cedar  is  close-grown,  deep  color  and  fine  texture  and  is 
primarily  valuable  as  excellent  shingle  material.     Its  quality  of  decay- re- 
sistance, ease  of  working,  and  lightness  in  weight  give  it  high  value  in  spe- 
cialized 'c^es,  such  as  siding,  boat-building,  hothouse  construction  and  tank 
stock.    Western  cedar  has  also  been  reported  as  'used  for  carving,  beehives, 
finish,  trim,  caslcets,  f'orniture  parts,  incubators,  borders,  moldings,  pat- 
terns, pencils,  picture  frames,  window  frames  and  sash,  light  cooperage  and 
drafting  boards-    The  cedar  of  Alaska  may  some  day  be  put  to  various  special- 
ized uses  after  the  depletion  of  the  cedar  stands  of  Washington  and  British 
Columbia. — ' 

Alaskan  cedar  has  not  been  cut  in  q\xantity  as  its  qualities  and  field 

of  usefulness  have  not  been  studied  carefully,  and  it  is  fairly  unknown  in 
the  markets.    Results  in  local  use.  indicate  a  high  value  for  spocialized  pur- 
poses.    It  is  of  very  fine  texture,,  easy  to  work,  has  a  bright  yellow  color, 

36/ Markwardt ,  L.J. :  "The  Distribution  and  the  Mechanical  Properties  of 

Alaska  Woods",  Technical  Bulletin  226,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
(1931),  p.  20. 

27/    Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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takes  a  fine  satin  finish  and  is  extremely  durable.    It  can  "be  put  to  use 
for  pattern  laaking,  f'orniture,  toys,  choice  turned  articles  and  cabinet  work. 
Battery  "boxes  and  "battery  separators  are  now  being  made  of  it  in  British 
Columbia.    Por  a  long  time  it  has  been  used  locally  for  hoat-huilding  and  for 
telephone  poles.    Small  quantities  hare  been  eacported  to  Japan  in  log  form. 

Wood  pulp  industry. 

Southeastern  ^aska  affords  excellent  water  power  resources  for  the  man- 
Tifacture  of  pulp  and  paper.    Principal  sites  offer  unusually  low  development 

costs.     The  Orient  and  Australia  are  more  readily  accessible  to  Alaska  than 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  British  Columbia.    The  Gulf  States  and  other 
sections  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  be  reached  by  water  shipments  through 
the  Panama  Canal.    The  approximate  distance  from  Ketchikan,  the  most  south- 
erly Alaskan  port,  to  some  important  markets  are: 


Miles  ^ 

Minneapolis,  via  Prince  Rupert,  British 

Columbia,  and  Canadian 

National  Railroad   2,390 

Chicago,  via  Prince  Rupert,  British  Col-* 

•aintia,  and  Canadian 

National  Railroad   2,700 

Seattle.  «•••  .••••••••••••,•..«   660 

San  Prancisco,.,,   1,300 

Colon  ,   4,638 

New  Orleans,  via  Panama  Canal   6,084 

Savannaii,  via  Panama  Canal   6,663 

Honolulu   2,450 

Yokohama.                                        •  • .  •   3 , 911 

New  Zealand  •   6,550 

Sidney,  AustraJ^ia,  •••••••••   6,850 


I. 

28?    National  Resources  Committee,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  101. 
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The  United  States  is  the  world* s  greatest  user  of  newsprint.    The  con- 
sumption is  constantly  increasiiig  and  for  1930  it  totalled  3,700»000  tons. 
The  great  demand  has  depleted  timber  resources  immediately  available  to  the 
consuming  center  in  eastern  United  States  and  the  industry  has  had  to  reach 
out  to  fresh  sources  of  supply  represented  "by  the  timberlands  of  Canada, 
Sweden  and  Finland.    The  search  for  raw  materia},  has  reached  the  stage  töiere 
over  seventy-five  percent  of  the  industry's  requiTOmonts  come  from  Canada 
and  abroad*    Newsprint  has  been  duty-free  since  1913» 

The  best  projects  for  producing  wood  pulp  outside  of  Alaska  are  now 
mostly-  taken  up,  and  the  drain  on  these  foreign  sources  of  supply  is  heav- 
ier than  renewable  growth.    The  costs  of  production  from  more  remote  re- 
serves are  not  lower  th€tn  those  that  could  be  enjoyed  by  mills  operating  in 
Alaska  shipping  via  the  cheap  ton-mile  route  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  National  Resources  Committee  Eeport  in  discussing  the  possibilities 

for  a  newsprint  industry  in  southeastern  Alaska  says: 

"The  erbensive  forests  of  pulp-wood  of  southeastern  Alaska 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  managed  for  a  sustained 
production  of  timber;  excellent  water-power  resources  for  indiiö- 

trial  use  are  available;  tidewater  transportation,  both  from- the 
woods  to  the  mills  and  from  the  mills  to  markets  can  be  used; 
and  an  equable  climate  permits ■ plant  operation  and  unhindered 
shipping  througnout  the  year.    With  these  advantages  this  section 
of  the  Territory  should  be  able  to  develop 'into  a  great  permanent  ' 
paper--making  region,  with  model  industrial  towns,  thoroughly 
eqiiipped,  efficient  plants,  and  a  population  of  skilled  workers 
with  a  tradition  for  wood  work  and  paper  making* 
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"(The  substantial  contri'butlon  the  newsprint  Industry  can 
make  tomrä.  regional  denrelopment  Is  Indicated  Isy  the  following! 
fPwo  workers  are  required  in  woods  and  mill  for  each  ton  of  daily 
paper  output  and  the  possible  sustained  daily  production  of 
southeastern  Alaska  is  3,200  tons.    The  figure  4  is  conservative 
as  reprenenting  the  worker  and  all  dependents  in  the  conuminity, 
including  workers  In  service  industries.    A  total  of  25,600  per- 
sons would  thus  be  supported  Is^  a  ftill  develqpsient  of  the  news- 
print possibllltios,  and  this  should  result  In  an  Incroaso  of 
approximately  100  percent  In  the  population  of  this  section  of 
the  Territory. 

"Alaska  does  not  yot  have  any  pulp  and  paper  mills.  British 
Columbia,  with  timber  and  physical  conditions  which  quite  closely 
roBOJahlo  those  of  southeastern  Alaskat  has  two  newsprint  mills 
and  a  number  of  pulp  mills*    The  more  northerly  of  these  news- 
print plants  Is  located  at  Ocean  Falls»  British  Colum'bla,  296 
miles  south  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska*    The  estahllshment  of  newsprint 
plants  in  Alaska  calls  for  merely  an  extension  of  the  industry 
to  a  more  distant  section  of  an  existing  operating  field  repre- 
sented "by  Oregon,  Washington,  British  Colum'bia,  and  southeastern 
Alaska*    It  does  not  involve  adaptation  to  an  entirely  new  set  of 
coziditlons  or  the  surmountizsg  of  difficulties  not  already  known 
to  west  coast  operators* 

"The  Grovornment  policy  in  effect  for  the  handling  of  the 
Alaskan  national  forests  makes  it  possihlc  to  got  a  long-term 
supply  of  timber  definitely  tied  to  the  mill.    The  modern  news- 
print plant  represents  an  investment  of  from  $15,000,000  to 
$25,000,000,  and  this  Investment  can  only  be  justified  through 
control  of  the  raw  material  necessary  for  a  long-operating  life* 
The  practice  of  forestiry  "by  the  Federal  Grovernaient  on  the  timber- 
lands  of  the  r^lon  with  a  view  to  producing  a  sustained  yearly 
supply  of  pulpwood  for  the  mills  to  he  estahlished  there  gives 
added  assurance  of  the  availability  of  a  future  supply  of  raw 
material*    The  fact  that  payment  for  the  timber  placed  under 
contract  need  be  made  only  as  cutting  proceeds  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  the  extremely  heavy,  initial  investment  in  standing 
tlmher  that  would  be  required  of  the  manufactxirer  at  the  time 
the  plant  Is  estahllshed  If  the  timber  supply  of  the  region  wore 
privately  owned,  or  If  the  Gtevommont  sold  the  timber  outright 
at  the  start  of  operations.    The  method  to  bo  followed  in  dis- 
posing of  publicly  owned  timber,  as  outlined  above,  is  suhstan-, 
tially  the  same  as  that  followed  by  tho  timhorod  Provinces  of 
Canada,  whore  there  has  boon  a  very  groat  oaqponsion  of  tho  news- 
print Industry  In  recent  years*  ^2/ 

29/    IMd,  p.  101 
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Fishing 

Salmon  fishing  is  the  principal  industry  in  Alaska  and  produces  more 
salmon  than  any  other  fishery  in  the  world.    In  1938,  of  a  total  fish  pro- 
duction amounting  to  $50|225»025»  the  value  of  the  salmon  products  accounted 
for  $42,677,210.—^    Next  in  order  of  their  commercial  importance  is  halibut, 
herring,  clams,  cra1)s  and  shrimps,  and  among  those  fish  ayailahle  hut  so  far 
coounerclally  undeveloped  are  trout,  saiblefish,  rockflsh,  flounder,  "ling- 
cod",  pollock,  greenlings,  and  whitefish. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  salmon  catch  goes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  canned  salmon,  and  there  is  small  question  but  that  this  branch  of 
the  industry  is  already  developed  to  its  fullest  extent  consistent  with  a 
policy  of  conservation. 

In  contrast  to  the  salmon  industry,  the  processing  of  herring  and  shell- 
fish is  still  greatly  underdeveloped  and  it  is  in  these  types  of  fish-product 
that  opportunities  for  isu&ediato  expansion  in  the  fish  industry  seom  most 
favorable. 

Herring 

The  1938  catch  in  the  herring  industry,  216,721,994  pounds,  was  in 
quantity  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  industry,  and  the  lowest  in  value, 
bringing  the  fishermen  only  $654,943.—^    This  was  because,  except  for  little 
over  two  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  herring,  the  catch  was  gro\ind  up  for 
the  production  of  fish  oil  and  herring  meal. 

30/    Annual  Heport  of  the  Oovemor  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1938,  p.  1. 

31/    Harrison,  R.V. :    "Statement  Regarding  the  Alaska  Herring  Industry,  Bureau 

of  Fisheries,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce  (1938)  Table  1-Statistics  of  the 

Alaska  Herring  Fishery,  1913,  1918-1938. 
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Herring  can  be.  sold  on  the  market  In  the  form  of  far  more  valuable  com^^ 

modities,  such  as  salt  and  pickled  herring  products-    Although  the  industry 
did  attenrptf  some  years  ago 9  to  produce  pickled  and  salt  herringf  it  was 
soon  crowded  out  of  the  market  by  Jaerring  imported  from  QreeA  Britalut 
Canada*  Newfoundland  and  Labrador»  Holland»  Norway  and  Iceland.    Two  reasons 
accounted  for  its  failure:    the  first  was  the  poor  quality  of  the  Alaskan 
product  due  to  faulty  packing  processes»  and»  second»  the  poor  contact  the 
industry  had  with  the  consuming  market  so  that  sales  were  never  very  ably 
"pushed." 

At  the  present  time,  the  Alaska  salt  herring  industry  is  practically 

extinct.    The  apparent  domestic  consumption,  amounting  to  37,365»790  po*unds 
22/ 

in  1937  — '  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  imported  herring-    Only  5.64  per- 
cent Is  supplied  by  Alaska. 

The  revival  of  the  herring  industry  to  its  foxier  level  of  production 
would  require  no  less  than  500  saltery  workers*    It  would  revive  gill  net 
fishing  (herring  used  for  salting  and  pickling  have  to  be  large-size  and  net 
fishing  affords  selectivity — any  size  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  oil 
and  meal)    which  would  require  a  larger  number  of  fishermen  than  purse  sein- 
ing as  practiced  today. 

In  addition  the  revival  of  Alaska  salt  herring  would  provide  each  year 
no  less  than: 

40,000  man-hours  of  longshore  labor  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  handl- 
ing salt  herring  products. 
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500  majü-houre  of  longshore  labor  In  handling  salt. 
10,000  man-hours  of  labor  in  salt  manufacture. 
50,000  man-hours  labor  on  barrel  manufacture. 

Approximately  $150, OCX)  revenue  to  transportation  companies  and  an 
indefinite  amotmt  of  labor  in  boat  building  and  in  fishing  gear  manufac- 
ture.^^ 

While  the  fishing  of  herring  for  oil  and  meal  does  not  have  great 
value  in  the  markets,  it  is  a  severe  drain  on  the  herring  resources.  The 
revival  of  gill  net  fishing  for  fish  for  salting  would  constitute  a  means 
whereby  conservation  measures  would  be  instituted  and  at  the  same  time 
materially  increase  revenue  and  employment. 

Grabs.  Shrimps  and  Clams 

Japanese  boats  come  into  Alaskan  waters  to  catch  crabs,  and  trans- 
ship the  processed  products  from  Japan  into  the  Unitod  States  market. 
This  industry  with  proper  packing  methods,  can  bo  expanded  to  meet  the 
demand  in  the  market  now  being  filled  by  tho  Japanese  product. 

Southeastern  Alaska  has  plentiful  resources  of  small,  extremely 
tasty  shrimps—the  luxury  fish  of  the  shrimp  family.    So  far  it  has  been 
prepared  for  western  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  as  fresh-frozen  shrimp, 

■  i 

and  has  not  been  introduced  to  tho  market  packed  in  cans. 

Clams  are  plentiful  in  the  storm-sheltered  inlets  and  bays  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.    They  are  large  clams  and  rated  as  among  the  tastiest 
fouaad  anywhere.    The  digging  and  processing  of  clams  may  be  part  of  other 
fishing  enterprises  to  fill  in  off-season  work. 

33/    Ibid,  p.  7. 
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The  National  Resources  Committee,  in  evaluating  the  benefits  of  ex 


pansiou  ixi  the  fishing  industry  remarked: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  development  of  industrial  process- 
ing in  Alaska  in  such  a  way  that  local  labor  would  be  given  em- 
ployment the  year  around»  instead  of  for  a  few  months  d\xring  the 
active  salmon-fishing  season,  would  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Territory  as  a  whole  and  fostor  a  more  rapid  increase  in 
the  population  there.     If  the  canneries  could  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  labor  supply  among  the  local  inhabitants,  it  would  be 
possible  to  eliminate  the  expense  of  transferring  workmen  from 
the  States,  as  well  as  reducing  other  costs  coimected  with  the 
seasonal  shift  of  employees  from  one  place  to  another*"^ 


34/    National  Besoiirces  Committee,  0£.  cit.  p«  62 
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2äE  Jarmlne 

The  raialzig  of  mizikB  for  pelts  or  for  sale  as  breeders  Is  Ideally 
suited  to  Southeastern  Alaska.    "Yukon"  mink  "brings  the  highest  price  on 
the  market  today  of  any  mink,—/  and,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr. 
Prank  D\xfresne,  head  of  the  Alaskan  Biological  Survey,  present  production 
in  Alaska  could  be  esqpanded  at  least  one  hundred  times  without  affecting 
current  world  prices. 

Mink  farming  reqtiires  but  a  few  acres  of  ground, 36/  little  equipment 
and  little  experience.—/    The  animals  have  a  natural  resistance  which 
makes  them  immune  to  aaj''y  of  the  diseases  that  besot  other  cultivated  fur 
bearers  and  the  risk  of  loss  from  disease  is  not  groat.^^    fish  is  a 
chiof  item  of  diet  ^••Si/  and  since  fish  waste  is  so  cheap  and  plentiful 
in  this  region,  the  cost  of  feeding  is  negligible. 

The  cost  of  breeders  runs  from  $40  to  $60  each.  Twenty  females  will 
produce,  on  the  average,  about  80  additional  mink  annually.  Yukon  pelts, 
In  1937,  brought  anywhere  from  $20  to  $50  each.^ 

Mink  farming  is  still  in  its  very  early  stages  in  Alaska.  However, 
great  expansion  in  the  industry  is  expected  in  the  next  few  years  due  to 
the  fact  that  cultivated  mink  produces  a  fur  superior  to  that  of  wild 
minkilfi/  and  brings  a  higher  price  in  tho  market,^/  and  because  tho  supply 
of  wild  mink  has  been  appreciably  depleted  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  volume 
of  tho  current  demand. 

35/    "Hinlc-f arming" ,  Gettleman's  Minlc  Banch,  Freehold,  N.  J.  (1938)  p.  7,11. 
5g/    U.  S.  Dept.  of  At;ricultviro,  Buroau  of  Biological  Survoy:    "Mink  Rais- 
ing", Wildlife  fiesoaroh  and  Management  Leaflet  BS-82  (1938)  p.  2. 
37/    See  note  36,  supra  p.  6. 
38/    Ibid,  p.  8. 
39/    See  note  36  supra  p.  5. 
40/    I^id  p.  1. 
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rur  processing 

Practically  all  of  Alaska's  great  fur  output,  nearly  $3,000,000  in 
1938^/ ,  leaves  the  Territory  as  raw  pelts.    Usually,  it  is  consigned  to 
fur  comnission  houses  in  Seattle,  where  it  is  toou^t  lay  representatives 
of  New  York  fur  manixfacturers,  and  then  shipped  to  New  York  to  "be  pro«*- 
essed   and  converted  into  coats. 

\Vhether  or  not  it  is  true  that  Alaska  is  too  far  from  style  centers, 
i.e.  New  York,  ever  to  become  a  great  fur  maxaxfacturing  center,  it  is 
certainly  possible  to  semi-finish  furs  before  they  leave  the  Territory 
and  ship  directly  to  New  York.    Many  of  the  furs  coming  from  Asia  into 
the  New  York  market  arrive  in.  partially  processed  condition.    In  addi- 
tion, the  manufacture  of  fvir  coats  for  the  local  market  is  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility.   As  in  the  case  of  the  herring  industry,  the  chief  problem  is 
that  of  developing  a  more  efficient  marketing  system. 

Mineral  resources 

The  full  extent  of  mineral  resources  is  not  yet  fully  established 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  information  at  hand,  Just  what 
mineral  can  be  commercialized  at  the  present  time  and  to  what  extent. 
However,  at  the  present  time  there  is  limited  production  of  lead,  plati- 
num, marble,  copper,  limestone  and  a  little  gold.    Unworked  deposits  In- 
clude gypsum,  coal,  asbestos,  nickel  and  chrome.    All  of  these  various 
minerals  will  undoubtedly  assume  considerable  importance  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  proceeds. 

41/   Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  June  30,  1938,  p.  4. 
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Recreation 

"One  of  the  chief  ass^ets  of  Alaska»  If  not  the  greatest,'^  wrote 
Henry  Gannett,  then  Chief  Geographer  of  the  U*  S.  Geological  SurVey»  ^'ie 
the  scenery.    There  are  glaciers,  mountains,  and  fiords  else^ere,  but 
nowhere  else  on  earth  is  there  such  abundance  ajid  magnificence  of  moun- 
tain, fiord,  and  glacier  scenery*    7or  thousands  of  miles  the  coast  is  a 
continxLous  panorama  •  •  •    She  Alaska  coast  is  to  become  the  show  place 
of  the  earth,  and  pilgrims,  not  only  from  the  United  States  bat  from  far-  » 
beyond  the  seas,  v/ill  throng  in  endless  procession  to  see  it.    Its  grandeur 
is  more  valuable  than  the  gold  or  the  fish  or  the  timber,  for  it  will 
never  be  Qxhausted*    This  value,  measured  by  direct  returns  In  money  re- 
ceived from  tourists,  will  be  enormous;  measured  by  health  and  pleasuro: 
it  will  be  incalculable."^ 

The  historian  of  Alaska,  C.  L.  Andrews,  recently  wrote: 

"Switzerland  claims  two  huiKlred  millions  of  dollars  of  profit  from 
her  tourist  trade  annually.  Alaska  has  more  and  greater  natural  riches 
to  please  the  eye  than  all  Europe."^/ 

Of  all  the  regions  of  the  Territory,  Southeastern  Alaska  presents 
the  greatest  recreational  attractions,  not  only  because  of  its  accossi- 
blllty  "but  because  In  addition  to  its  magnificent  mountains,  fiords,  and 
glaciers,  it  contains  some  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  forests,  hot 
springs  and  mineral  springs  of  many  types,  and  big  game  in  abundance* 

42/    Harrlman  Alaska  Expedition,  vol*  II,  "Oeneral  Geography"  (1901) 
pp.  276-277. 

43/    The  Story  of  Alaska  (1938)  p.  238. 
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"More  and  more  tourists,  hunters,  scientists,  naturallBts,  photog- 
raphers, and  painters  are  turning  to  the  North  for  their  recreation," 
writes  the  National  Besotirces  Committee*    "Alaskans  recreational  re- 
sources have  "been  scarcely  tapped  •  •  •    There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  tourist  "business  in  Alaska  can  be  increased  immediately  and  to  a 
great  extent  through  the  establishment  of  ingproved  boat,  rail,  and  hotel 
facilities  #  •  •    There  is  general  agreement  that  hotel  accommodations 
and  transportation  facilities  in  Alaska  are  Inadequate  for  even  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  tourist  traffic. 

Agriculture 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  in  this  area,  the  rough  topography  and  the 
thin  soil  on  the  hillsides  all  prevent  any  substantial  development  of 

commercial  agriculture.    However,  the  soil  does  produce  excellent  and 
heavy  crops  of  root  and  green  vegetables,  makii^g  truck  and  garden  farming 
a  feasible  source  of  income.    It  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible  for 
every  settler  to  have  a  garden  plot  for  his  own  summer  use  as  veil  as  for 

winter  canning. 

Miscellaneous 

The  hair  seal  abounds  in  Alaskan  waters  from  Nome  to  Ketchikan.  It 
has  little  value  as  food,  other  than  for  feed  on  fur  farms,  and  preys  on 
salmon  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Territory  has  placed  a  bounty  of  $2  on 
every  one  caught*    Its  skin,  however,  which  is  leathery  and  grained  in 
texture,  might  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  by  skilled  leather  workers, 
although  at  present  no  commorcial  use  is  mtide  of  it.^^    The  skins  are 

  • 

44/    ITational  Resources  Committeo,  o^*  clt» ,  pp  127-138. 
45/    Bttrtau  of  Jlsheries,  Statement  iprll  1928. 
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plentif\il  and  cheap  in  the  Territory,  selling  at  less  than  a  dollar  each 
in  bale  lots« 

Shere  are  a  number  of  swaiq^y  peat  hogs  throii^hout  this  €trea  and  es- 
pecially on  the  islands  and  the  mainland  of  southernmost  ilaska.  Ihxrs^ 

eries  have  recently  discovered  values  in  peat  for  mixture  with  soil  in 
greenhouses  and  for  promoting  lawn  growth  on  private  grounds,  golf 
courses,  etc*    Peat  is  readily  available,  requires  very  little  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  ready  for  shipment,  and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  it  would  find  ready  sale  on  the  western  coast. 

Eeindeer  horns  have  no  use  or  market  in  Alaska  today.    A  craftman's 
ingenuity  may  mal»  it  possible  to  develop  many  small  novelties  for  tourist 
and  specialty  trade  out  of  this  ver:'  cheap  and  abundant  material* 
2.    Tile  ICenai  Peninsula 

a.  Size 

Kenai  Peninsula  projects  from  the  southcentral  Alaska  mainland 

into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska*    It  has  an  area  of  approximately  9,000  square 
uiles»  equalling  in  size  the  State  of  New  Hampshire*    The  peninsula 
is  bounded  by  Prince  William  Soxmd  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on 

the  south  and  Cook  Inlet  on  the  West.    Its  shore  line  is  slightly  over 

46/ 

a  thousand  miles  in  length. — 

b.  Cliiaate 

The  climate  of  the  broad  west  slope  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  is  not 
as  severe  as  the  climates  of  northern  Minnesota!  Montana  and  New  York. 

46/  Sllsv/orth,        E.  and  Davenport,  H,  T7. :     ^-Water-power  Reconnaissance  in 
South-central  Alaska",  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  592-'F|  United 
States  Department  of  the  Int.erior  (1914)  p.  180. 
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Owing  to  the  Influence  of  the  Japanese  Current,  the  winters  are  com- 
paratively mild  and  the-  summers  cool.    The  temperature  ranges  from 

* 

about  25°  in  the  winter  to  about  70^  In  the  suauaer.i^    Bainfall  and 
snovrfall  are  heavy,  averaging  about  65  Inches  and  80  inches  annually, 

respectively, 
c,    Fopulati  on 

The  total  permanent  population  of  the  Keiml  Peninsula  in  1920. 
pas  2.425.^    The  Peninsula  has  only  two  cities  of  importance— ^evTard 
located  at  the  north  end  of  Eesurrectlon  Bay,  and  Seldovla  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Peninsula,    Both  of  these  cities  have  good  harbors 
and. landing  fields,  electric  light  systems,  running  water,  iroraries, 
etc. 

d»    General  Picture 

This  area  is  still  so  close  to  its  original  state  of  vir^p.n 
wilderness  that  no  industries  of  any  consequence  exist  except  for  the 
short  summer  industxy  of  salmon  packing.    At  one  time,  considemble 
gold  vjas  mined  here  and  a  few  small  mines  still  persist.    Mink  and 
fox-farming  and  big  game  hunting  complete  the  occupational  picture. 
Timber  products 

Although  most  of  the  valleys  in  the  Kenal  are  heavily  timbered, 
the  opportunities  for  any  development  of  a  wood  pulp  industiy  v/ovild 
be  extremely  limited  for  the  present  because  of  the  far  more  favorable 


47/    Alaska  Territorial  Chamber  of  Commercet    "Glimpses  of  Alaska"  (1938) 
p.  105, 

48/    1930  Census. 
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timber  supply  and  uater  power  resources  existing  in  Southeastern 
Alaska,  SJpruce  and  birch  are  the  two  most  valuable  woods  available 
and  could  b©  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  wooden  novelties, 
fumituire,  flooring,  etc.  Birch,  of  which  there  is  a  sizable  stand 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  is  greatly  in  demand  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  Swedish  modem  furniture,  now  very  much  in  vogue. 
rishing 

TbB  waters  surrounding  the  Kenai  abound  with  fish  in  more  or  less 
the  same  proportions  as  those  found  in  Southeastern  Alaska.    Most  of 

the  canneries  in  this  part  of  the  country  import  the  groator  part  of 
their  workers  from  tho  Pewsific  coast  because  of  the  local  scarcity  of 

r 

labor.    Since  the  herring  fo\xnd  in  these  waters  are  generally  of  larger 
size  than  those  In  southeastern  Alaska,  more  favorable  opportunities 

for  a  salt  and  pickled  herring  industry  may  exist  here. 

Fur  fanning 

The  raising  of  blue  foxes  and  minks  is  suited  to  this  climate  and 
area,-   However,  as  blue-fox  farming  is  still  in  its  experimental  stages 
and  quite  considerable  knowledge  and  equipment  is  necessary  to  ensure 
its  success,  easpansion  is  risky.    Most  of  the  successful  blue  fox 
ranching  has  been  on  small  islands  which  afford  a  nattxral  range  for 
the  foxos  without  necessity  for  pens  or  runs.    Almost  all  of  the  is- 
lands suited  to  this  purpose  are  now  under  lease, ^/  , 

Mink  farming  can  be  as  well  adapted  to  this  area  as  to  South- 

* 

eastern  Alaska, 

49/    Ashorook,  P.  G.  and  Walker,  E.  P.:  "Blue  fox  farming  in  Alaska" 

U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  1350  (1925)  pp,  1-2. 
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Agriculture 

Along  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  in  the  valleys  and 
around  the  Cook  Inlet  area  are  vast  tracts  of  land  suited  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables,  berries  and  root  crops  (grain  does  not  al^ys 
mature  here).    There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  recent  years 
in  the  agricultural  potentialities  of  the  Kenai,  and  a  number  of  set- 
tlers have  taken  tg^  homesteads  here.    Potatoes  have  so  far  been  the 
chief  money  crop.    However,  with  development  of  better  transportation 
facilities,  strawberries,  radishes,  lettuce,  mustard,  cress,  turnips, 
kale,  Brussels  sprouts,  broccoli,  cauliflower  can. all  be  successfully 
raised  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  local  mazket« 

50/ 

The  largest  area  available  for  farming  is  the  Kenai  Plateau  lying 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Peninsula,    It  has  beon  estimated  that  there 
is  over  one  million  acres  of  ground  here  suited  to  agriculture  and 
livestock  raising.    The  village  of  Homer,  located  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Plateau,  is  only  20  miles  by  .water  from  Seldovia.  Large 
ocean  boats  can  dock  at  Seldovia,  and  smaller  boats  travelling  between 
Seward  and  Anchorage  touch  at  Seldovia,  Homer,  Ninilchik,  Kasilof  and 
Kenai,  thus  furnishing  the  Peninsular  villages  with  a  fairly  regular 
mail  and  freight  service. 
Minerals 

In  mineral  resources,  the  Kenai  Peninsula  has  some  of  the  richest 
deposits  of  any  part  of  Alaska.    Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Alaska 

5p7    "Homesteading  on  Kenai  Peninsula",  Special  Bulletin  Seward  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Seward,  Alaska,  p.  3. 

51/    Ibid,  p.  2. 
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at  Hope,  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula.    There  Is  still  some  placer  and  lode 
mining  in  this  area,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  similar  activities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks  and  Nome.,   Copper  and  chromite  have  "been 
commercially  mined,  though  the  extent  of  the  Operations  nas  limited 
because  pf  transportation  costs.    A  low  grade  bituminous  coal  occurs 
in  large  q^uantities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Homer.     Surface  out- 
croppings  are  so  extensive  that  settlers  put  in  th,eir  yearly  coal  sup- 
ply only  at  a  cost  of  hauling.    Some  petxt)leum  seepage  has  been  noted 
here  hut  no  very  extensive  drilling  has  ever  taken  place«    There  have 
"been  reports  of  nickel  and  platinum  being  present  on  the  Peninsula, 
hut  these  have  never  heon  verified* 
Tourist  trade 

Thö  Kenai  Penins\ila  Is  a  center  for  hig  game  hunting.    Bear,  moose 
and  mountain  sheep  abound  in  large  numbers,  and  their  great  size  makes 
them  huntsmen's  trophies*    Trout,  gß^e  birds,  nvaterfowl»  etc.  can  be 
found  in  abundance.    Beautifxil  mountain- surrotmdod  lakes  in  the  in** 
torior  offer  ideal  locations  for  camps  and  resorts*    Some  locations 
just  a  fow  miles  from  the  railroad  can  be  developed  to  attract  not  only 
hujxtsmen  and  sports'  lovers,  but  stop-over  tourist  trade  as  well. 
Bosourcos  in  Other  Areas 
.  a.    The  MatanuskB.  Valley 

The  Matanuska  Valley,  bqcauso  of  its  proximity  to  the  Alasica 
Bailvvoy  and  its  development  by  the  Grovomment,  offers  probably  tho 
greatest  possibilities  in  the  field  of  agriculture  in  Alaska  today. 
It  is  about  125  miles  from  the  south  coast  of  Alaska  and  ^  miles  by 
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road  from  the  thriving  city  of  Anchorage  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Alaska  Bailroad.    In  axea  it  covers  approxi- 
mately 200  square  miles. 
Climate  and  PoTwilatiQ.n 

The  climate  pf  the  Matanuska  Valley  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  coast.    While  the  temperature  is  influenced  by  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  the  region  is  somewhat  colder 
in  the  winter  time,  and  warmer  in  the  summer.    The  total  annual  pre- 
cipitation ranges  from  13  to  18  inches,^    The  mean  temperatvire  is 
58.4°  Pahrenheit  for  the  summer  and  11.9°  for  the  winter.^ 

The  growing  season  which  is  about  120  days  is  intensive  because 
of  the  long  hours  of  sunshine  during  the  summer.  Including  the  gov- 
erioment  colonists  there  are  today  approximately  1,000  people  enga^;ed 
in  farming  and  dairying  in  this  area. 

All  the  crops  that  can  be  raised  anywhere  in  Alaska  can  be  grown 
in  the  Matanuska  Valley.    The  most  important  of  these  are  grain  (wheat, 
rye,  oats  and  barley),  potatoes,  root  vegetables  (carrots,  beets  and 
initabagas),  peas  and  hay,  all  of  which  have  been  successfully  raised 
on  a  commercial  basis.    Bush  fruits  such  as  currants,  raspberries  and 
gooseberries  do  astonishingly  well.    Strawberries  are  another  excep- 
tionally successful  ann\aal  crop.    Dairy,  poultry,  beef,  pork,  sheep 
and  turkey  production  offer  excellent  possibilities  both  in  the  favor- 
able raising  conditions  p\irsuant  to  their  production  and  in  the  local 

52/    Alaska  A^;ricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Alaska,  "In- 
formation for  the  Pi'ospective  Settlers  in  Alaska",  Circular  #1, 
June  15,  1937,  p.  9. 

53/    Ibid.,  pp.  4-5, 
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market  available  alon^  the  railroad  "belt.    There  are  vast  areas  of 

> 

T7ild  hay  on  which  livestock  and  sheep  can  be  grazed  in  the  sunuaex'- 
tine.    It  is  tznie  that  barns  need  heating  during  the  severe  winter 
weather,  but  poultry  houses,  properly  constructedt  need  no  artificial 
heating  at  any  time. 

3efoi*e  the  inception  of  the  Matanuska  Valley  Project  livestock 
raising  had  not  been  very  successful  because,  of  the  high  cost  of  winter 
hay  which  had  to  be  imported  from  Seattle  at  a  cost  of  $50.00  per  ton. 
Hay  is  now  successfully  i-aised  and  sold  at  a  profit  by  the  Matanuska 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  for  $15*00  a  ton,  although  milk  still 
retails  throughout  this  entire  r^ion  at  25^  a  quart.    There  is  an 
almost  unlimited  market  for  meat  and  dairy  products,  and  the  cost  of 
their  production  has  been  materially  decreased  for  izicoming  settlors 
by  the  already  established  marketing  and  processing  facilities  at 
Matanuslca,  such  as  a  cooperative  slaughter  house,  cannery  and  creamery. 
All  these  facilities  are  available  to  independent  farmers  outside  of 
the  project. 

Besides  agricultural  opportunities,  the  development  of  the  high-* 
volatile  bituminous  coal  fields  in  this  area  depends  only  upon  the 

increased  local  market.    There  are  also  some  very  fine  stands  of  birch 
trees  that  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  toys  and 
other  wood  articles.    The  excellent  wool  produced  by  the  sheep  raised 
In  this  area  could  be  converted  into  yarn,  cloth,  and  even  into  ac- 
tual v/inter  wear  by  people  skilled  in  cloth  production  and  desi^rn. 
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"b,    ICodiak  Island 

Just  southwest  of  the  Kenal  Peninsula  lies  Kodlak  Island  and  ad- 

4  jacent  smaller  islands.    Kodiak  is  about  100  miles  long  from  north- 

east to  southwest  and  ahout  60  miles  wide  from  northwest  to  southeact. 
Its  siioyes  are  so  deeply  indented  with  bays  that  no  point  on  the  islojid 
lies  more  than  18  miles  from  salt  water.    The  climate  is  exceptionally 
mild  and  ranges  from  a  mean  tänperature  of  54.3^  in  the  summertime  to 
29.5*^  in  the  winter.    Only  eight  times  in  46  years  of  recorded  weather 
statistics  has  the  tompcratux^e  fallen  below  zero.    Harbors  and  bays 
are  ice  free  throughout  the  year.    The  principal  means  of  transporta- 

,  tion  is  by  water.    There  are  no  roads  in  the  interior  of  the  Island. 

In  1931  the  total  population  was  1.024.^/ 

The  chief  industries  are  fishing  and  a  little  livestock  raisincj. 
Ivodiak  Island  is  of  particular  interest  today  because  of  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  naval  base  on  its  northeastern  coaet  at  Womens  Bay. 
The  establishment  of  this  naval  base  will  settle  about  1,000  people 
at  this  point,  and  will  accordingly  offer  a  quite  sizable  market  for 
agricultural,  dairy  and  meat  produce.    Previous  attempts  at  faming 
and  livestoc).r  raising  on  the  Kodiaic  have  been  unsuccessful  becaui:ie  of 
the  insufficient  capitalization  and  the  excessively  poor  means  of 
transportation  now  available. 

^  On  the  Island  are  wide  areas  of  grazing  and  agricultural  land. 

The  climate  here  is  so  mild  that  cattle  can  "be  grazed  out  of  doors 

54/    Capps,  Stephen  R. :     "I?:odialc  and  Vicinity,  Alaska",  Geological  Survey, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  868-3  (1937) 
pp.  94-104 
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the  year  rotmd,  offering  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  cattle  and 
sheep  raising. 

Tish  similar  to  those  available  in  the  waters  surrounding  south- 
eastern Alaska  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Kodiak  Island.    In  addition 
there  are  fine  stands  of  tfhite  spruce  which  may  Tae  used  for  many  kinds 
of  timl)er  products.    Some  desultory  placer  and  lode  gold  mining  has 
"been  attempted,  and  it  may  be  that  further  operations  may  prove  profit- 
able at  present  market  levels  of  gold, 
c .    Other  Agricultural  Areas 

The  Fairbanks  district  (Tanana  Valley)  raises  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  all  root  crops  which  can  be  grown  elsewhere  in  Alaska.    There  are 
about  200  people  in  this  region  now  engaged  in  farming  and  dairyinsi 
most  of  whom  live  from  the  land  entirely.    The  area  of  the  Valley  in- 
cludes 7,000  or  more  square  miles.    Winters  here  are  very  cold  and 
sumaiers  short  and  hot.    The  most  important  crops  are  grain  and  potato e 
All  vegetables  yield  abundantly  in  this  region,  and  often  achieve  a 
size  unequalled  elsewhere.    Livestock  can  be  grazed  out  of  doors  four 
months  of  the  year  and  must  "be  fed  during  the  rest  of  the  time.  Cold 
winters  necessitate  well-constructed  barns  and  provision  for  artifi- 
cial heat.    The  town  of  Fairbanks  (3*000  population),  located  in  the 
heart  of  this  agricultural  region  and  the  mines  in  the  vicinity,  pro- 
vide the  principal  market  for  produce. 

In  considering  the  agricultural  potentialities  of  any  of  the 
above  areas*  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  conclusion  of  the 
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National  Resources  Committee  that  "...agriculture  in  Alaska  should  l)e 
closely  corroborated  with  and  made  supplemental  to  local  industrial 
developnent  • 

55/ 

d.    Miscellaneous  Mineral  Areas 
Tin 

The  only  tin  I'esources  held  "b;^  the  United  States  lie  in  the  Seward 
Poninsula  on  the  ^est  coast  of  Alaska  about  50  miles  south  of  the  - 
Arctic  Circle.    The  quality  of  the  tin  found  in  Alaslca  compares  favor- 
ably v/ith  any  other  produced  in  the  world  today.    The  tin  ore  recovered 
in  1937  is  estimaxied  to  have  been  worth  $202,300,  and  although  this 
repi-esents  a  top  figure  in  total  annual  production,  it  does  not  ap- 
proach the  limit  to  which  the  industary  can  probably  be  successfully 

< 

expanded.^^ 

Tin  is  one  of  the  resources  in  which  the  continental  United  States 
is  entirely  lacking,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  self-sufficiency  in 
mi'-time,  development  of  tin  mining  would  be  an  important  adjunct  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  Alaskan  economy.    At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  tin  smelters  in  Alaska. 
Coal 

Alaska  contains  very  fine  reserves  of  bituminous  and  lignite  coal 


cipal  coinmercial  fields  now  in  operation  are  located  in  the  Healy 


56/    C-eoloßical  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Mining 
in  Alaska  in  1937",  press  release,  July  14,  1938,  p.  4- 

57/    Brooks,  g^.  cit . ,  p.  178. 


to  the  extent  of  12,000  square 


55/    National  Resources  Committee,  o£.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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Railway  Field  in  central  Alaska»  and  the  Matanuska  Field,  near  the 
head  of  Cook  Inlet.    In  1938  total  coal  output  from  Alaskan  mines 
reached  the  figure  of  135» 700  tons.    All  of  the  coal  produced  is  for 
local  consumption.    However«  not  enough  is  mined  at  this  point  of  de«- 
velopment  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  local  market  and  in  1938,  coal  to 
the  value  of  $219,183^    was  imported  from  the  States.  Increased 
max^et  due  to  increased  population  and  industry  will  greatly  expand 
the  maricet  opportunities  for  local  coal  production. 
Petroleum 

Although  no  petx'oleum  for  sale  has  been  produced  in  Alaska  there 
are  definite  indications  of  reserves  particularly  In  the  Iniskan- 
Chinltna  District  in  the  southcentral  region  close  to  the  coast,  as 

well  as  near  Jute  Bay,  farther  south  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Drill- 
ing at  hoth  of  these  locations  has  heen  started  and  many  indications 
of  oil  have  been  found  to  the  degree  that  operators  plan  to  carry  the 
tests  further.    There  is  a  considerable  market  for  petroleum  in  Alaska 
and  in  1938,  total  imports  of  petroleum  and  products  were  valued  at 
$5,505,819,^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prophesy  at  this  time  the  part  that 
mineral  resources  may  play  in  a  large  scale  settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tory.   Completely  adequate  surveys  have  never  bean  made,  and  commei'- 
cial  exploitation  of  minerals  will  depend,  in  great  part,  upon  better 
transportation  and  availability  of  capital  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties in  this  field. 

58/    U.  S.  Dept.  of  Comnerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Affairs; 
lionthly  Sunuoary  of  foreign  Commerce  (Dec.  1938)  p.  37. 

59/  Ibid. 
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V.    ECONOMIC,  HISTORICAL,  MD  LEGENDABY  OBSTACLES  TO  DEVELOPMENT 


Alaska-Mecca  of  Fortune-hunters 

Tvom  the  time  of  the  earliest  discovery  of  Alaska  doxm  to  the  present 
day,  the  news  of  fur  and  of  gold  has  had  a  siren's  lure  for  those  hardy, 
adventux-ous  men  who  preferred  to  gamble  on  a  quiclc  fortune  rather  than  to 
spend  their  years  in  routine  toil*    Especially  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Gold  Rush  of  1898,  when  men  "by  the  thousands  "hit  the  trail"  in  search  of 
a  "strike",  Alaska  became  imbued  with  a  fortune-hunter's  complex.    Men  bo- 
came  i-ich  over  night;  and  many,  as  qLuickly  and  in  studied  indifference, 
watched  their  gold  disappear  over  the  gambling  tables  in  the  wild,  high- 
living  boom  towns.    Food,  equipment  and  clothing  became  hard  to  get  and 
prices  slcyrocketed.  . 

Of  the  thousands  of  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  a  pot  of  gold,  the  pru- 
dent gathered  their  gains  and  returned  to  the  States  to  establish  a  home 
and  invest  their  winnings*    Some,  with  a  fortime  won,  unable  to  resist 
the  lure  of  the  roulette  v/heel,  returned  to  their  diggings  year  after 
year  to  glean  again  enough  for  another  fling.    A  great  number  never  foi'-' 
tuziato  enough  to  "strike  it  rich"  became  pert  of  a  roving  band  of  pros- 
pectors whose  hope  never  flickered  and  who  still  wander  the  hazardous 
trails  in  search  of  buried  wealth. 

Mari^iaee  was  difficult  under  these  conditions.    The  hard-living  law- 
less wilderness  held  little  attraction  for  women,  and  the  land  became 
populated  with  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  men* 

Tills  philosophy  of  fortune-hunting  turned  men's  minds  away  from  the 
less  spectacular  opportunities  in  Alaska's  other  resoxxrces.    Timber  lands 
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and  fishex'ies,  and  the  more  prosaic  minerals  held  little  appeal  for  men 
with  a  vision  of  gold. 

2.  War-toll 

The  years  following  the  gold  strike  were  years  of  promotion  in  Alaska. 
The  prospecting  disclosed  other  minerals  which  covuLd  be  profitably  mined 
only  if  transportation  to  mazket  could  be  established»  and  great  public 
demand  for  railroads  was  carried  to  Congress •    Financiers  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Territory;  industries  seemed  on  the  verge  of  development;  the 
future  of  Alaska  assumed  a  rosy  hue. 

But  a  new  cloud  axxpeared  on  the  horizon — a  war  had  been  declared  in 
Ihirope.    It  was  to  be  expected  that  Alaska»  populated  predominantly  by 
courageous,  adventure-loving  men,  would  hearken  to  the  call  to  arms.  Hon 
crossed  the  line  to  Canada  to  enlist  in  the  British  armies*    In  the  ranlcs 
of  the  United  States  army  were  more  soldiers  recruited  from  Alaska  (in 
proportion  to  the  population)  than  from  any  State  in  the  Union.—/  The 
loss  of  man  power  was  a  body  blow  to  the  future  of  Alaska.    With  the  scar- 
city  of  men,  costs  of  construction  increased,  the  prices  of  commodities 
rose  and  plans  for  new  industries  gathered  dust  as  it  became  apparent 
that  the  reservoir  of  manpower  had  dried  up^ 

3«    Spanish  Flu 

Scarcely  had  the  Armistice  been  declared  when  the  epidemic  of  the 
Spanish  influenza  struck  with  terrifying  force.    The  absence  of  doctors, 

60/    Hon.  Anthony  J.  Dimond:    Sev/ard*s  Day  Speech,  Congressional  Record, 
Mar.  30,  1933,  p.  4* 
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nurses,  and  medieal  facilities  over  the  widespread  area  fotuod  the  popula- 
tion helpless.    Whole  villages  of  100  and  200  souls  were  wiped  out.  The 
population  fig\ires  from  1910  to  1920  give  mute  testimony  of  the  holocaust- 
dropping  as  it  did  from  64,256  to  55,036.^    This  was  despite  the  fact 
that  immigration  into  Alaska  was  50  percent  higher  than  in  the  period  from 
1920  to  1930  when  the  population  rose  again  to  59,278. 

4.    Character  of  Present  Population 

Today  Alaska  contains  but  one  person  for  every  10  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, in  contrast  to  41.3  to  every  square  mile  in  the  United  States,  197 
in  Trance,  363  in  Germany,  355.2  in  Italy,  685  in  Great  Britain  and  375  in 
Japan. §2/    tTithout  immigration  this  figure  must  decline  because  of  the  un- 
usual compoaition  of  the  population:    Of  the  whites  in>  Alaska  today,  the 
greatest  percentage  is  male,  an  unusual  fraction  of  whom  are  in  the  uppor 
age  bradcets.    This  abnormal  condition  is  in  great  part  a  result  of  the 
Gold  Rush  d£)^s,  which  left  in  their  waice  a  residue  of  "sourdoughs"  wiio 
never  gave  up  the  "»trail."    Contrasted  with  the  United  States,  the  situa- 
tion stands  out  in  sharp  relief:    In  Alaslca,  there  are  228  white  males  to 
every  100  white  females  -  in  the  United  States,  there  are  108.1  males  to 
100  females.    In  Alaska,  57,6  percent  of  the  white  population  is  over  35 
years  of  age  -  in  the  United  States,  46.6  percent  is  over  35.    Of  the 
white  males  over  15,  35.4  percent  are  married  -  in  the  United  States  60.2 
percent  are  married.^    These  conditions  implicit  in  Alaska's  present 

iy    Pifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930, 

62/    Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1938.    These  are  official  census  figures  for 
Prance,  1936,  Germany,  1933.  Italy,  1936,  Great  Britain,  1931,  Japan, 
1935. 

63/    Because  of  the  widespread  area  of  the  Territory  and  the  consequent  dif 
ficulty  of  recording  births  and  deaths,  these  figures  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  being  wholly  accurate.    The  vital  statistics  on  the  Indian 
population  are  especially  Inadequate. 
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popTilation  have  resulted  in  the  very  low  white  birth  rate  of  approximately 
10.8^  per  1,000  population  as  against  the  United  States  rate  of  18. 

765/ 

of  the  same  yeai*.  This  is  not  a  very  healthy  vsituation  for  a  young  coun- 
try in  need  of  development  and  in  need  of  workers  to  implement  nevr  indus- 
tries. 

5.    Eic^h  Cost  of  Living 

Since  so  few  products  are  home  produced,  and  the  market  must  be  sup- 
plied from  distant  points,  the  cost  of  living  is  necessarily  high.  The 
following  table  of  prices  prevailing  in  Falrbanlcs  in  1937,  indicates  a 

general  level  of  costs  at  rail  points  in  Alaska.     These  costs  are  some- 
what  less  in  the  coast  region,  especially  in  bulicy  merchandise  like  lumber, 
hay  and  feed: 


Commodity 

Unit 

Price 

loaf 

$  .18 

and  .35 

pound 

.50 

and  .55 

dozen 

.50 

pound 

.37^ 

pound 

.09i 

100  pounds 

7.00 

quart 

.25 

case 

5.20 

100  pounds 

4.50 

dozen  cans 

3.75 

2  pound  package 

.65 

2  pound  package 

.40 

3eans,  small  white  and  Lima. 

6  pounds 

1.00 

8  po\uids 

1.00 

pound 

.50 

pound 

.35 

to  .55 

pound 

.40 

to  .50 

64/     S  ince  there  are  no  birth  statistics  for  Alaska  available,   this  fi^^re 
is  computed  from  the  total  number  of  white  children  under  1  year, 
312  according  to  the  1930  census. 

65/    Bureau  of  Social  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce.    Statement  April, 
1939. 

66/    Alasl:a  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Circular  #lt    See  Note  52, 
supra,  p.  33.  45 


Coxnmodlty 


Unit 


Price 


Korosene,  elalne  «   gallon 

Kerosene,  pearl.,..*   gallon 

C-asoline  in  drums   gallon 

Gasoline,  at  service  station,  gallon 

LuTii'ber,  roiagh   thousand  feet 

Timothy  hay,  outside  balad...  ton 

Local  hay,  not  baled   ton 

Oats,  outside  feed  •  ton 


$  *60 
.50 

.28 

.35 
40.00 
75.00 
30,00  to  40.00 
90.00 


A  general  picture  of  freight  rates  from  Tacoma  or  Seattle  to  rail 

points  in  Alaska  is  presented  in  the  following  table. 

Uatanuska  Fairbanks 

Per  100  pounds 


Less 

Less 

Car  Load 

Car  Load 

Car  Load 

Car  Load 

$4.22 

$4.93 

$5.38 

$5.80 

2.00 

2.28 

3.16 

4.23 

2.00 

2.28 

3.16 

3.67 

1.04 

2.28 

1.51 

3.67 

.97 

2.28 

1.34 

3.67 

1.21 

.2.28 

1.73 

3.67 

1.31 

2.61 

1.83 

4.23 

Mining  machinery. . . 

1.57 

1.57 

2.00 

2.00 

.98 

.98 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.  1.00 

1.00 

S.ll 

5.08 

Household  goods 

Eel.  $10.00  per  ctrt. 

2.00 

3.65 

3.16 

5:97 

The  independent  settler,  therefore,  not  only  must  be  equipped  to  pay 
the  heavy  and  often  prohibitive  freight  costs  of  bringing  in  his  equip- 
ment^ but  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  high  living  costs  until  such  time 
as  his  land  is  cleared  and  crops  made  ready  for  market.    If  he  is  inter-* 
ested  in  livestock  raising,  he  will  find  that  so  few  cattle  are  available 

.    • 

67/     Ibid.,  p.  39. 

68/    Ibid.,  The  Alaska  Experiment  Station  in  advising  prospective  settlors 
soys:    "Settlers  should  purchase  new  machinery  for  shipment  to 
Alaska.    The  freight  rate  on  second-hand  machinoiy  is  nearly  as 
hißh  as  that  on  new  machinery."    Any  one  familiar  with  the  cost  of 
farm  machinery  realizes  what  heavy  investment  this  advice  entails. 
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in  the  Tei-x'itory^E/  that  he  in  all  likelihood  may       compelled  to  meet  the 
cost  of  importing  his  stock,  taking  the  chance  that  tiie  cattle  will  sur- 
Yiire  the  trip  and  successfally  readjust  to  the  neir  cllBiate. 

Under  these  conditions,  successful  farming  in  Alaska  requires  hoav;'' 
capitalization.    But  comfortable  Americans  with  plenty  of  capital  do  not 
have  the  urge  to  1>6gin  life  anew  in  an  undeveloped  wilderness.    The  result 
is  that  except  for  the  govemment-^financed  Matanuska  project,  very  little 
immigration  of  prospective  farmers  to  Alaska  has  taken  place.    A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  have  migrated  to  Alaska  during  the  last  few  years 
were  destitute  when  th^  arrived*    This  has  so  severely  strained  relief 
facilities  in  Alaska  that  hoth  pul)licity  stories  and  pajnphlets  emaiöatlng 
from  the  Territory  emphasize  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  those  with  less 


than  $2,500  exclusive  of  travelling  expenses. 
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6#    Effect  of  Immigration  Laws 

Although  Americans  with  adequate  capital  do  not  ordinarily  have  any 
urge  to  settle  in  Alaska  there  have  always  been  many  Europeans  who  lia.d, 
both  the  means  and  the  urge  to  start  life  anew  in  that  territory.  Among 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Alaslca  today  35^  are  foreign*-bom. 

71/ 

During  the 

first  24  years  of  this  century,  according  to  the  1930  census,  5,797  foreign- 
born  immiiS^ants  entered  Alaskai  that  is  to  say  an  average  of  241  per  yeai-. 
In  the  six  years  from  1925  to  1930,  inclusive,  only  253  foreign-born  immi- 
grants, an  average  of  42  per  year,  entered  Alaska.    In  other  words,  the 
immigration  rate  declined  83  percent  upon  enactment  of  present  immigration 
laws . 


69/    ikü«.  p.  39. 

70/     Ibid. ,  p.  33.     See  also  Alaska  Territorial  Chamlaor  of  Commerce 
"Glimpses  of  Alaska",  (1938)  p..  20. 

71/    1930  Consua.  43 


The  disastrous  effect  of  the  present  immigration  laws  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  was  apparently  never  considered  when  these  laws  were  en- 
acted*   Whatever  Justification  there  may  "be  for  the  present  qtiota  laws  with 
respect  to  the  settled  areas  of  the  United  States»  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  applying  the  same  yardstick  to  an  under-populated  territory  \7h0se 
future  well-being  depends  on  new  Immigration  euid  new  capital. 

Today  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Europeans  who  own  or  can  ra3»se 

■ 

the  capital  needed  to  start  them  in  agriculture  or  industry  in  Alaska. 
They  could  bring  to  Alaska  skills  and  capital  that  Alaska  desperately 
needs.    They  could  bring  with  them  industries  which  th^  built  in  the 
countries  of  Surope.    They  could  make  of  Alaska  a  center  of  world  tourist 
traffic  as  Austria  and  Bohemia  once  were.    They  could  make  Alaska  a  v/orld 
center  for  ship  building,  winter  sports  wear,  wooden  toys,  fine  leather 
goods  and  furs.    They  coxild  make  the  harbors  of  Alaska  thriving  commercial 
centers  for  trade  with  the  Orient  along  the  short  "Great  Circle  Route." 

Industrial  development  in  Alaska  along  these  lines  would  provide  a 
new  mai'kot  for  machinery  and  other  fonus  of  capital  equipment  and  thus 
stimulate  heavy  industry  in  the  United  States«    Building  trades  in  Ala^ca 
and  maritime  workers  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  will  profit  from  such  a 
program.    Finally,  there  are  many  Anerican  citizens  and  many  religious 
and  humanitarian  organizations  that  would  be  glad  to  provide  funds  needed 
for  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  Alaska  and  for  the  building  of  indus- 
trial establishments  and  the  purchase  of  lands.    American  funds  which 
otherwise  go  for  the  relief  of  refugees  abroad  or  for  the  development  of 
refugee  colonization  px'ojects  in  Africa  or  South  America  would  be  invested 
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in  our  otm  territory  in  paying  wages,  taxes,  and  capital  and  comodlty 
costs,  here  Instead  of  abroad. 

T7ithout  in  any  way  Tsreaking  down  the  national  quota  system  for  the 
States,  it  should  ^e  possible  to  devise  some  modification  of  existing  laws 
or  regulations  that  wotdd  take  account  of  the  special  need  of  Alaska  for 
increased  immigration  of  individuals  vAio  can  contrll)ute  to  the  hullding 

of  the  Alaskan  economy, 

7.    Eloedin^  Alaska  Dry — Absentee  Ownership 

In  the  69  years  since  Alaska  hecane  part  of  the  United  States,  there 
has  been  siphoned  off  from  its  extensive  stores  of  natural  resources,  ex- 
ports totalling  over  two  billions  of  dollars.    Investors  living  in  the 
Statos  were  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  these  exports,  and  the  money  into 
which  thoy  were  converted  ximt  to  promote  the  development  of  the  United 
States  in  new  industries,  railroads,  bridges,  etc.    The  smallest  fraction 
of  Alaskans  riches  was  returned  to  the  Territoxy  to  become  a  part  of  its 
general  economic  structure*    Just  as  the  individual  "sourdoughs",  having 
made  their  fortunes,  returned  to  the  United  States  to  establish  themselves 
and  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  States,  so  did  the  corporate  investors 
in  Alaskan  mines  and  fisheries  draw  off  great  wealth  with  no  thought  of  a 
debt  to  the  Territory.    The  whole  economy  of  the  country  is  based  on  what 
can  profitably  be  carried  away  and  reinvested  elsewhere. 

Another  aspect  of  absentee  ownership  that  is  loardly  less  serious  is 
the  ownership  of  land  by  settlers  who  have  staked  out  their  claims  and 
then  "gone  out"  to  the  States  or  to  other  lands*    Because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Territorial  land  tax»  absentee  titles  and  claims  accumulate  in 
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Strategie  areas.    The  lands  in  question  are  held  out  of  production,  because 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  locate  the  otmers  or  claimants*  Such 
^untouchable"  areas  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  necessitated  a  wider  scatter- 
ing of  the  project  farms,  and  a  much  greater  expenditure  for  roads,  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary. 

8,    Unbalanced  Employment 

About  80  percent  of  the  employment  in  Alaska  is  concentrated  in  the 
fishing  industry,  and  15  percent  in  mining.    Eailroads,  road-building  agen- 
cies and  forest  activities  account  for  less  than  5  percent.    However,  the 
woxfc  of  the  men  in  these  industries  and  especially  in  the  fisheries,  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  summer  months,  lasting  from  six  weeks  to  six  months, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work.    Due  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
Alaska,  not  quite  50jt  of  the  labor  is  supplied  locally  in  Southern  Alaska, 
and  only  20  percent  of  the  labor  in  the  Southwestern  area  is  performed  by 
Alaskans.    The  heaviest  percentages  of  the  seasonal  employees  consists  of 
imported  labor  from  the  States,  largely  recruited  from  the  Pacific  coast .22/ 
This  sitmtion  is  again  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  Territory.    The  im- 
ported laborers  carry  their  eax*nings  away  with  them  to  spend  in  the  States, 
and  Alaskans,  with  an  extremely  limited  field  for  winter  employment,  are 
frequently  forced  on  relief  to  tide  them  over  until  the  next  working  period. 

The  winte3>-8lack  in  Alaska's  industries  is  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
stitute a  perennial  economic  problem  until  such  time  as  a  decided  expan- 
sion of  winter  industry  occurs. 


72/    "Jacts  about  Alaska",  issued  by  the  Ketchikan  Alaska  Chronicle,  1932, 
p*  23, 
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9,  Lack  of  Capital 

The  fact  that  profits  from  Alaska  industries  go  to  ahsentec  otmors, 
that  ovex-  half  of  the  wages  paid  in  Alaska's  industi-ies  are  spent  in  the 

.( 

United  States, 

73/ 

and  that  over  90^  of  the  home  consumption  is  of  mer- 
chandise ho-ught  in  the  United  States,  means  that  little  of  the  mon^ 
earned  in  Alaska  is  re-spent  in  Alaska.    There  is  little  opportunity, 

therefore,  for  surpluses  to  accumulate  and  take  the  form  of  money  avail- 
ahlo  in  the  Territory  for  promotion  of  new  industry  "by  local  investors. 

10.  "The  rro7.cn  Waste"  and  othei"  Alaskan  Myths 

"It  will  he  well  to  recall  that  many  of  the  early  opinions 
of  the  value  of  eastern  America  were  unfavorable.     The  desper- 
ate struggle  for  life  that  was  experienced  by  many  of  the  first 
settlei-s  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  no  means  convinced  Europeans 
that  the  new  land  was  suitable  for  settlement  by  the  white  race. 
The  experience  of  the  pioneers  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts, 
James tovm,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  raised  serious  doubts 
vrhether  Horth  America  included  anything  but  a  tropical  fever- 
striciien  zone  to  t!ie  south  and  a  barren  polar  zone  to  the  north. 
This  pessimism  about  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ex- 
hibiting the  ignorance  of  three  centuries  ago,  siaggests  .some  of  . 
the  present  opinions  on  Alaska."  74/ 

A  Frozen  Waste? 

The  publicity  given  "Seward's  Folly"  at  the  time  of  its  purdir-se 
greatly  influences  public  opinion  to  this  veiy  day.    People  rarely, 
think  of  Alaska  as  a  place  In  which  to  live  but  rather  as  a  land  of 
snow  and  ice,  fit  only  for  Eskimos.    The  fact  is,  however,  that  snow 

and  ice  fields  actually  cover  an  area  of  only  18,000  square  miles, 
or  3  percent  of  the  entire  Territory, 

75/ 

Winter  temperature  of  th.o 

73/    Alaska  Territorial  Chamber  of  Oommoro«,  o£.  cit, .  p,  20;  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  o£.  cit . ,  p,  9;  Ketchikan  Alaska  Chronicle, 
op.  cit. .  p.  23. 

74/    Bx'ooks,  o£.  cit.,  p.  163. 
75/     IMd. ,  p.  169. 
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southern  seaboard  are  higher  than  winter  temperatures  of  Boston,  Now 
York»  Chicago t  or  St.  Louis. 

76/ 

Alaska  includes  three  general  climatic  aones:    (1)  The  southern 
coastal  r^ion,  having  cool  summers,  warm  winters  and  considerable 

x-rlnfall»    In  this  region  there  is  no  great  variation  of  tempex-ature. 
(2)    The  interior  with  long  cold  winters  and  short  warm  svumners  and 
fairly  light  rainfall.    The  temperature  here  varies  from  the  extreme 
of  **60  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  winter  to  the  s^i-tropical  temperature 
of  90  degrees  in  summer.     (3)  The  Arctic  zone  with  very  long  cold 
winters,  very  cold  short  sujmners  and  very  low  precipitation. 

That  people  even  from  mich  warmer  climates  have  no  difficulty 
in  adjusting  th^selves  to  Alaska,  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  present  population  are  165  from  the  Philippines,  2,553  from  Cali- 
fornia, 219  from  Texas,  25  from  Florida,  56  from  Alabama,  27  from 

Central  and  South  America,  235  from  France,  1,696  from  Germany,  397 

77/ 

from  Austria,  etc. — ' 
Man- eating  Wild  Animals 

At  the  time  of  the  widespread  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Matanu^:a  Colony  px'*oject,  a  number  of  misleading  magazine  articles 
were  written  about  the  Territory.    One  such  article  made  reference 
to  "packs"  of  wolves  v/hich  roamed  Alaska  in  groups  of  twenty  to  fifty. 
Sr*  Vilhjalmur  Stefanson,  the  famous  scientist  and  Arctic  explorer, 
includes  the  wolf  pack  fable  in  what  he  satirically  refers  to  as 
"standardized  misinformation".    Delegate  Dimond  in  a  speech  before 
Congress  on  May  21,  1936,  said; 

76/ See  Chapter  IV,  supra. 

77/    Fifteenth  census  of  the  United  States  -  1930. 
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"I  have  lived  in  Alaska  more  than  31  years,  and  dur- 
ixig  a  substantial  part  of  that  period  I  was  engaged  in 
prospecting  and  thus  had  occasion  to  observe  the  habits 

of  wild  life  of  Alaska,     I  never  saw  a  pack  of  wolves 

atove  five  in  number  (probably  a  family,  not  a  pack)  and 

never  knew  anybody  who  claims  to  have  seen  such  a  pack.   .  • 

It  is  txnxe  that  wolves  are  destructive  of  gajne,  and  the  ^ 

Territory  pays  a  bounty  on  them  ($20.00).    But  not  a  wolf 

has  been  killed  in  the  Matanuska  Valley  in  five  years."  78/ 

Pro zen  Soil 

Occasionally  people  who  have  sailed  along  the  southeastern  coast 
of  iUaska  and  have  seen  the  rugged  mountain  chain  which  fronts  the. 
coast  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  an  occasional  glacier  breaking 
throvi^ih  decide  that  there  is  no  possihility  of  successful  farming 
in  the  Territory.    This  has  caused  a  popular  misconception  of  the 
agricultural  potentialities  of  the  Territory.    Actually  there  are 

79  / 

94,000  square  miles  of  farming  and  grazing  land  in  Alaska. — '  Agri- 
culture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  however,  and  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Matanuska  Valley  Project,  there  were  but  14  square  miles 
of  improved  farm  land  in  the  Territory.    It  has  only  been  in  the  last 
t\yenty  years  that  any  foodstoxffs  have  been  raised  and  prior  to  that 
time  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  gold  miners  and  the  fur  traders 
to  import  all  their  foodstuffs  except  fish.    Reports  of  per  acre 
v^etable  eind  grain  production  from  the  Matanuska  Valley  project  in- 
dicate BXi  extraordinarily  heavy  yield. ^    Delegate  Dlmond  has  said: 

"...  even  a  brief  reflection  and  a  knowledge  of  geography 

and  climate  should  convince  the  people  of  the  United  States 

that  Alaska  is  valuable  for  something  besides  its  extensive  * 

stores  of  gold  and  coal,  and  copper,  and  oil,  and  its  even 

greater  resources  in  fish,  and  that  there  is  in  Alaska  pos«- 

sibility  for  development  of  voxy  largo  farming  areas  capable  " 

of  supporting  several  millipns  of  people."  78/ 

78/    Congressional  Record,  74th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  May  21,  1936, 

79/    3rool;s,  qjo.  cU . ,  p.  178. 

80/    Colvin,  Dr.  H.  M.:    "Matanuska,  A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Alaslcetn  Colonists"  (Mimeographed  report)  p.  4. 
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Mosquitoes 

One  of  the  tall  tales  told  about  Alaska  is  of  the  size  and  hub- 
"ber  of  its  mosquitoes.    As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  fetr  mos- 
quitoes along  the  southeastern  coast  of  Alaska  up  to  the  coastal 
ranfce.    In  the  interior,  wherever  undeveloped  land  is  covered  with 
a  "blanlcet  of  damp  moss,  mosquitoes  appear  in  swarms  a"bout  the  first 
of  June,  getting  gradually  worse  until  the  middle  of  July  and  dis- 
appearing around  the  first  of  August.    After  the  land  has  'been  cleared 
and  the  moss  ploughed  underground,  the  mosquitoes  thin  out  to  the  de- 
gree that  they  cease  to  he  a  major  nuisance*    The  Matanuska  Valley 
colonists  used  head-net  protectors  to  good  advantage  their  first 
year  hut  never  foxind  it  necessary  to  put  them  on  in  subsequent  sum- 
mers.   This  experience  has  "been  equally  true  of  other  settlers  in 
interior  Alaska. 
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1                                          VI    THS  IHAna;Q.UACY  07  UKPLi^lim  IMMIGiUXION 

1                 Alaska  today  suffers  from  a  vicious  economic  cycle: 

1                Underpopulatlon  over  a 

1                large  area  leads  to  ex-* 

1                 cessively  high  transpo3>- 

1                  tation  costs* 

1                          High  traasportation  costs 

1                          result  in  a  liißh  cost  of 

1  liTiag. 

H 

1                                 Higli  living  costs  result 

1                                   in  high  costs  of  produc- 

1  tion. 

H 

1                                       High  costs  of  production 

1                                        and  transportation  make 

1                                         most  industries  un— 

1                                           Drof  itat)le- 

1                                                 Lack  of  industrial  develop^ 

1                                               ment  res\3lts  in  seasonal 

1                                                         High  living  costs  and 

1                                                            seasonal  unemployment 

1                                                              discourage  immigration 

1                                                         and  encourage  emigration. 

1                                                               All  of  which  results  in 

1  underpop'olation. 
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So  the  cycle  goes  on«  The  ordinary  immigrant  to  JLLaska  cannot  "buck 
this  vicious  cycle.  TMplanned,  tmcoordinated,  inadequately  financed  im- 
migration Is,  therefore)  no  solution  to  the  economic  problems  of  Alaska. 

Indeed,  such  immigration  may  a^travate  those  problems  by  augmenting  the 


population  on  local  relief  rolls  in  winter  months. 


81/ 


In  order  to  meet 


the  "basic  economic  prohlem  of  ilaska  a  program  of  settlement  must  aim 

simultaneously  to  increase  local  population,  reduce  transportation  costs, 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living,  reduce  costs  of  production  (without  rer 
ducing  real  wages),  establish  new  industries,  eliminate  seasozial  tm*- 
estployment  and  thus  encourage  still  further  immigration.    An  adequate 

plan  of  sottlemont  must  combine  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion. 

Increased  agricultural  production  in  Alaska  will  reduce  the  cost  of  food 

82/ 

which  is  now  so  great  a  factor  in  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska. 

On  the  other  hand,  increased  industrial  activity  will  increase  the  market 
for  local  agricult'ciral  prodiJice.    A  balanced  program  of  industrial  de- 
velopment with  special  exophasis  xxpon  wintex^month  employment  will  reduce 
the  economic  drain  of  seasonal  unemployment  and  the  transpo ligation  of 
seasonal  labor  from  the  West  Coast. 

Such  a  program  may  offer  a  real  alternative  to  absentee  control  of 
national  resource  industries  which  now  drains  away  the  natural  wealth  of 
Alaska. 


81/  Annual  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  oj^.  cit. ,  p.  1. 
82/  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  0£i.  cit. ,  p.  33. 
8,3/  National  Resources  Committee,  op.,  cit. ,  p.  9. 
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Aay  such  program  of  agrictatural  aad  indxistrlal  escpansion  requires 
large  amounts  of  capital  and  lon^range  planning.    Such  a  program  can 
succeed  only  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Federal  Government*    Such  a 
program  should  rocoive  the  active  si5)port  and  sponsorship  of  the  Federal 
Government.    It  should  receive  this  support  in  the  first  place  "because  the 
development  of  the  natural  and  human  potontialitios  of  Alaska  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  economy  and  of  the  national  defense.     In  the 
second  place,  s'uch  a  program  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Federal  . 
Government  because  soii^  measure  of  governmental  control  is  necessary  to 
prevent  unsound  economic  developments,  such  as  exploitation  hy  European 
and  Asiatic  interests,  speculation  leading  to  ghost  towns  and  stranded 
populations,  interference  with  the  economic  life  of  the  Indians  and 
Eskimos  and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  contrary  to  sound  conser- 
vation principles. 

The  Federal  Government  thus  has  a  definite  and  specific  responsi- 
hility  with  respect  to  the  future  of  Alaska,    The  ways  of  fulfilling  this 
responsihility  are  not  difficult  to  m«xp# 
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YII,    PIAMNED  I  MI  GM?  I  PIT  -  TTO  STYLES 

* 

Twice  in  the  past  50  years  has  the  Federal  Goveniinent  actively  en- 
couraged settlements  in  Alaska« 

(The  most  recent  and  most  widely  pa'bliclzed  of  these  efforts  is  the 
Matamiska  Valley  project,  and  the  other  is  the  older  and  little  heard 

of  tov/n  of  Metlakatla  situated  on  the  Annette  Islands  on  the  southernmost 

« 

tip  of  eastcxn  Alaska. 

In  considering  the  proTsleme  of  Alaskan  settlement  we  have  mch  to 

learn  from  "both  experiences* 

1.  MA.IAHUSKA 

In  1935  the  federal  Grovemment  transplanted  200  families,  who  were  on 
relief  rolls  in  the  North  Central  States,  to  the  Matanaska  Valley«  Agri- 
cultural land  was  purchased  by  the  Government  and  each  family  was  given 
a  40-acrG  tract,  a  comfortalDle  home,  a  woll-contructed  "barn,  farming 
equipment  and  stock.    Now  roads,  community  and  farm  tfuildings  were  con- 
structed mainly  with  W.P.A.  labor,    ISach  family  was  lihorally  supplied 
with  credit  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  clothing,  food,  and  fuol  and 
for  other  necessities  during  the  first  year,    A  school,  hospital,  and  other 
public  buildings  wore  all  fumishod  by  tho  Jodoral  aovommont,  and  the 
extensive  road  system  was  likewise  financed  by"  the  Jederal  Oovemment. 

The  I-iatanuska  project  was  instituted  on  a  frankly  experimental 
basis*    It  was  not  intended  as  a  solution  to  the  unemployment  problem 
of  the  United  States*    It  was  hoped  that  the  project  would  throw  light  on 
agricultural  possibilities  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  on  costs  of  resettle- 
ment, and  on  the  human  problems  involved.    The  project  was  carried  on  in 
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a  political  goldfish  "bowl  under  glaring  and  contimous  publicity.  There 
are  naturally  many  widely  conflicting  views  as  to  what  the  project  proved. 
Ai&ld  this  welter  of  conflicting  vieve»  howerer«  certain  hard  facta  stand 
forth.    First,  there  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  165  familiM  there 
who  were  a  few  years  ago  on  relief  rolls  are  now  making  a  comfortahle 
living  from  land  which  was  a  few  years  ago  a  moss  a^d  scrab^covered  waste. 
Some  of  the  colonists  have  grossed  as  high  as  $6t000  a  year  on  their 
sales  of  fresh  vegetahles,  canned  pTOducts,  meat  pTOducts,  Inxtter  and 
eggs,    Matanuske^-grown  produce  finds  ready  sale  and  premium  prices  along 
the  railroad-^'belt  markets. 

The  crop  year  of  1937  fully  rostained  favorable  soil  surveys  and 
forecasts  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experimental  Station  upön  which  the 
colonization  of  this  area  was  Toased»    Fine  flavored  "beets,  carrots, 
caulif lower,  potatoes,  radishes,  rhuharh,  rutabagas,  turnips,  strawberriesf 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  were  raised.    Sarley,  oat,  and 
pea  hay  had  to  be  cut  to  keep  it  from  falling  of  its  own  abundance  and 
weight.    The  following  per  acre  yield  for  1937  shows  wh?-t  the  colonists 
have  provod  the  producing  capacity  of  the  land  thus  far  to  bo: 


Carrots 

Turnips 
Potatoes 
Oats  and  Pea 

(or  vech)  hay 
Oats 
Barley 
Wheat 


per  acre 
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ft 
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tt 
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Aveiage 

4  tons 

15  « 

200  bushels 

2  tons 
40  bushels 
28  " 
20  » 


Top  production 

6  tons 
16  " 

350  bushels 

3-|-  tons 
60  busliels 
35  " 
28  w 


84/ 

The  above  tat)le  represents  the  yield  of  virgin  forest  soll»  which  has 
to  "be  cultivated  the  second  year  hefore  it  "begins  to  really  "\xnsour".  It 
does  not  shov/  its  full  yioM  until  tho  fourth. 


84/  Colvin,  op»cit. 
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Yet,  despi'te  these  outviard  signs  of  accomplishment  a  large  part  of  the 
Amei'icaa  public  feels  that  Matanuska  has  involved  a  waste  of  federal  funds» 
There  is  some  Ijasis  for  this  feeling.    Estimates  of  the  expense  per  family 
involved  in  this  project,  including  landi-parchase,  road-bailding,  and  the 
construction  of  houses  and  "bams  through  hired  laTjor,  run  from  $10,000 
to  $35,000.    There  is  general  agreement  that  the  expenses  of  sottloment 
wore  so  high  that  a  repetition  of  the  project  either  on  a  governmental 
or  on  a  private  basis  is  not  likely  in  the  near  future* 

It  is  scarcely  possihle  to  analyze  within  the  conpass  of  this  pann 
phlet  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of  the  Matanuska  project.    The  "best 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  these  high  costs  are  not  a  necessary  element 
in  Alaskan  colonization  is  provided  lay  the  stubborn  facts  of  another 
Alaskan  colonization  project,  the  refugee  conuminlty  of  Metl€totla. 

2.  MEIIAKA.TIA 

In  1887  a  group  of  800  victims  of  religious  persecution  in  Canada 
asked  permission  to  settle  in  Alaska  on  a  group  of  uninhabited  islands 
about  the  size  of  New  York  City.    Permission  to  settle  was  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  in  1891  Congress  enacted  a  law  per- 
nanently  reserving  the  islands  for  this  refugee  colony. 

Today  this  colony  is  the  outstanding,  perhaps  the  only,  self- 
supporting  community  of  Alaska,    In  general,  govoimaMjntal  eacpondituros 
for  Alaslca  liavo  oxcooded  govommontal  receipts,  ovor  the  past  five  or 
six  years,  by  from  800  to  2,000  percent.    These  are  the  figures  for 
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Alaskan  revenues  and  eapenditures  for  each  fiscal  year  since  1933: 


YEAH  BMENüES  EXPEM)ITUBSS 

1933  $213,828  $4,698,562 

1934  .    .  267,197  5,647,425 

1935  377,214  6,379,517 

1936  448,833  8,369,796 

1937  775,549  7,342,973 


The  tovm  of  Motlakatla,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  a  net  profit  of 
some  $400,000  in  the  last  five  years.    Ihis  prof  it  has  "been  derived 
primarily  from  the  town  cannery*    She  former  mayor  of  Metlakatla,  Soderick 
F*  Davis,  recently  made  the  follovrin^  statement  in  connection  with  the 

finances  of  the  tovm: 

"V/e  soon  found  that  the  money  we  earned  through  fishing 
was  more  than  we  needed,  so  we  "began  to  spend  it  on  modem 
improvements.    VTe  bought  a  hydroelectric  plant.    We  Installed 
electric  heat  and  li^t*    üüben  all  sorts  of  modem  o^ipmont» 
How  wo  have  the  only  municipal  hall  in  Alaska*    It  cost 
$60,000»    Vo  havo  a  60  piece  iMUid.    Wo  play  'baso1>all,  'basket- 
ball, everything  you  do.    It  was  all  paid  for  with  the  profits 
from  the  cannery, 

"The  U,  S,  Government  gave  us  a  start  and  we  have  car- 
ried on.  The  only  thing  U.  S«  does  entirely  now  is  edtxcate 
US,n85/ 

The  prosperity  of  Metlakatla  as  a  town  is  paralleled  "by  the  prosperity 
of  its  inhabitants.    Most  of  the  men  of  Metlalcatla  own  motor  boats  valued 
at  fron  $2,000  to  $20,000,    Practically  every  family  owns  a  comfortable 
home*    Iforo  than  on(>- fourth  of  these  homos  contain  pianos  or  organs* 
Standards  of  health,  education  'and  puhlic  morality  are  not  suzpassed  hy 
any  other  community  in  the  United  States, •  ■ 

Metlakatla  is  probably  the  outstanding  exaoople  in  recent  times  of  a 
successful  refvxgee  colony.    The  fact  that  these  refugees  were  Indians  is 
no  roason  for  refusing  to   loam  from  their  o^qperiencos,  unless  wo  bo- 
liove  that  white  men  arc  incapable  of  equaling  Indian  achiovomonts  in  industry, 

85/  Wasliington  Star.  Jan*  14,  1939,  p*  9, 
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The  measare  of  the  success  of  the  Metlakatla  colony  may  he  found  in 
the  contrast  "between  the  present  condition  of  the  comiminity  ajid  its  co»* 
dition  in  1887. 

As  a  roault  of  friction  botwoen  the  Saglish  Misslonaxy  Ibthor  IXincan 

■ 

and  the  authorities  of  his  GhuTOh,  nHao  wore  hackod  "by  the  Canadian  Gov^ 

ernment,  the  native  followers  of  Father  Duncan  had  "been  subjected,  to. a 

series  of  petty  persecutions.    This  is  the  description  given  lay  J.  tf. 

Apctander  in  his  book  "The  Apostle  of  Alaska",  of  tho  situation  that 

faced  these  refugees  in  their  hour  of  noed: 

"It  seemed  to  these  people  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  live 

for  now.    Justice  had  been  denied  them  everywhere-^by  ministersj 

and  governorst  and  premiers,  and  now,  at  last,  by  the  courts, 

their  final  hope,  their  last  resort*    The  Church  was  harassirig 

them,  the  State  was  incarcerating  them,  and  stealing  the  po£H 

sessions  vhich  thoy  had  inherited  from  the  fathers  of  their 
fathers. "86/ 

Some  there  were,  it  is  reported,  who  proposed  to  take  up  arms  and 
make  a  last  stand«    Sut  the  majority  urged  a  peaceful  course: 

n*  *  *  ij^^^      gQ  great  land  of  the  free«  Ve 

are  slaves  here*    There  we  can  be  free  men.    We  love  this 
land.    We  love  this  beautiful  place,  where  our  fathers 
lived  and  where  our  children  were  born;  but  we  love  Christ 
more.    Two  wrongs  cannot  make  one  right.    Lot  us  go  .to 
Alaslca,  where  we  can  worship  G-od  as  we  think  right-^-where 
there  will  be  no  bishop  to  worry  and  tantalize  us— -where, 
as  Mr.  Duncan  tells  us,  every  one  can  have  his  own  religion 
without  any  persecution,  either  from  church  or  government* 
Lot  us  go  to  a  peaceful  lifo^to  a  life  in  God»'"87/ 

Accordingly,  the  leader  of  the  group,  the  missionaxy  Father  Duncan, 
traveled  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  promise  of  a  place  of  refuge# 

86/  Arctander.  J,  The  Apostle,  of  Alaslca.  (1909)  p.  287, 

87/  IMd,  p.  888. 
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Arctander  doscri'bos  the  rosalts  of  that  appeal  In  theao  words: 

"Aiid  he  did  not  appeal  in  vain  to  grand,  warm-hearted 
men  like  the  silver^-tongued  Episcopalian  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  Boston,  and  the  patroiotic  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
in  Brooid^»    Both  of  them  opened  their  magnificent  churches 
for  him,  and  ^ve  him  their  moral  support  in  a  unanimous  re- 
quest by  their  cozigregatione  to  our  Government,  to  grant 
these  homeless  Indians  a  refoge  in  our  AlasJsan  Arcäiipelaso« 

'^Arrived  at  Washington,  he  was  received  hy  the  rep- 
resentatives of  our  G-overnment ,  President  Cleveland,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Interior,  and  his  Attorney 
G-oneral,  with  friendly  feolizigs,  and  assured  privately  that 
ho  and  hie  Indians  were  wolcömo  to  choose  thomsolvos  a  homo 
in  Alaska,  and  that,  in  time,  undoubtedly  some  action  would 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  fully  to  seouro  them  in  their  rights, 
if  thoy  themselves  would  select  an  island  suitable  to  their 
purposes;  "but  that  officially  nothing     could,  at  that  tine, 
bo  done  which  night  "be  construed  "by  Great  Britain  as  an  un- 
friendly act  to  the  Canadian  Government,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  of  its  provinces* 

« 

^This  promise  was  honourably  redeemed,  vdien,  in  1891,; 
at  the  solicitation  of  these  same  government  pfficials,  as 
well  as  of  the  then  Governor    of   Alaska,  the  Congress  bf 

the  United  States  did,  "by  the  Act  of  March  30,  1891:  'Until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  set  apart  the  body  of  land  known 
as  the  Annette  Islands,  in  Alexander  Archipelago,  in  South- 
eastern Alaska,  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Metla- 
Icatla    Indians,  and  tMCh  other  of  the  Alaska  natives  as 
join  them,'  to  be  held  and  i^sed  by  them  in  comron,  under, 
sach  rules  and  regulations,  and  subject  to  such  restrio-« 
tions,  as  moy  be  prescribed  from  tine  to  time  by  the  Secret 
tary  of  the  Interior, « "88/ 

On  Augast  7,  1887,  the  refogeee*  e3q>loring  party,  headed  lay  Father 
Duncan,  had  landed  on  Annette  Island  and  the  American  flag  liad  been 

hoisted  for  the  first  time  on  that  shore.    Tents  wore  sot  up  by  the  little 
exploring  party,  and  one  of  their  rauBber,  Goorgo  Ushor,  was  sent  haclc  to 
British  Columbia  to  summon  those  that  had  rcanainod  bphlnd*    Stopping  his 


88/  Ibid,  pp.  288-289. 
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canoo  a  little  offshore*  he  chajxted  this  message  to  the  cosmnmlty  that 


had  congregated  on  tho  hoach  to  hear  it! 

"*The  great  chief  has  come. 
He  has  gone  to  our  new  home» 
Now  he  sends  me  to  you» 
He  hids  you  comet  one  and  all« 
We  shall  he  slaves  no  longer» 
The  land  of  freedom  has  accepted  us* 
The  flag  of  the  "Boston  men"  is  hoisted 
At  the  site  of  a  new  Metlakatla. 
It  will  protect  us  and  our  freedom. 
We  can  worship  G-od  in  poace« 
We  can  secure  tho  happiness  of  our  children. 
They  will  ho  the  freemen  of  a  great  nation. 
Comoy  thereforot  one  and  allf 
Gather  your  littlo  onos  around  you. 
Push  the  canoes  from  tho  "beach. 
Good  wind  will  fill  our  sails; 
We  will  hasten  to  the.  land  of  freedom.* 

"Hardly  had  the  last  note  died  away  over  tho  waves»  when 
the  scraping  of  the  canoe^keels  on  the  sand  wap  hoard.    In  loss 
than  an  hour,  ton  canoos,  filled  with  men,  anxious  to  see  with 
their  own  <^os  their  now  home,  woro  on  the  way. 

"After  temporary  log  huts  were  erected,  the  return  voyago 
was  made.    And  now,  as  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  old,  they  camo 
"back  with  women  and  children,  and  with  what  little  of  their 
possessions  th^  were  allowed  to  take  in  canoe  fleet?,  


"But,  though  cinael  persecution  asserted  itself  at  the 
very  last  moment,  and  denied  them  the  right  to  take  along  even 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  houses  th^  thomselves  had  built, 
tho  sawmill  machinery,  and  tho  lathes  and  other  machinoiy  thoiy 
had  owned,  the  looms  thqy  had  bought  and  paid  for,  tho  vory 
organ  in  their  church,  to  lafaich  ovory  Indian  had  contrlbutod 
his  $2.50,  or  $500  in  all,  the  carpet,  which  their  women  had 
provided  for  thoir  church,  after  tho  rupture,  the  prows  of 
their  canoes  were  headed  North,  towards  the  land  of  freedom, 
towards  a  haven  of  rest  from  petty  spite  and  persecution,  and 
the  sobs  of  parting  woro  chokod  down,  and  tho  brows  lifted  in 
hope  and  cooxrago* 

^In  that  hour,  big  with  tho  future,  all  was  soon  forgot- 
ten but  the  glorious  hope  of  tho  irorrow  lying  ahead  of  them. 
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^Though  deprived  of  all  they  had  tolled  for  darlzig  a 
llfetixne»  though  sDiarting  tmder  the  cruel  Injustlce»  which  had, 

in  the  name  of  Holy  Church,  talcen  from  them  what  was  theiro, 
and  driven  them  from  hearth  and  home,  appropriated  their  houses 
and  gardensf  their  church  and  school,  without  a  penny  o^  com- 
pensation? nevertheless  this  host  of  Christians  went  forth  to 
a  strange  land,  In  their  hearts  of  hearts  glad  to  sacrlfico 
lAxat  thc^  did  for  the  sake  of  their  faith  and  religion,  and 
smiling  throu^  their  tears."  82/ 

In  1887  these  refugoos  brought  to  their  now  homo  only  such  posses*- 
sions  as  they  might  carry  in' their  canoes.    In  the  new  land  there  were  no 
houseSf  harnst  federal  subsidies  or  squads  of  W.F«A«  labor  awaiting  them# 
They  built  up  their  towni  their  homes»  their  municipal  hall»  their  can-- 
nery  with  wood  and  rock  they  found  on  the  Island  and  with  their  own  labor 
and  the  savings  from  thei*'  own  wages  as  fishermen. 


3.    TEE  LESSONS  ^  Kffl  PASI 

Noithor  Matanuslca  nor  Metlakatla  can  be  repeated,  but  In  a  sonso 
thoy  represent  the  two  extromos  between  which  future  settlement  in  Alaska 
Is  likely  to  proceed* 

In  thd'one  case  a  t:femendou8  amonint  of  capital  was  «applied  by  the 
Federal  Government.    In  the,  other  case,  there  was  no  FedersJ.  capital  and 

very  little  private  capital*. . 

In  the  one  caso  there  was  a  group  hold  together  by  common  exppri-  . 
oncos,  common  idoals»  and  a  group  loader  of  oxtraordinary  dynamic  force. 
In  the  other  caso,  individuals  wore  thrown'  together  "by  forces  which  none 
of  thorn  cohtrollpd,  without  tho  binding  fore o  of  voluntary  association 
or  family  relationship  or  ordinary  noigjhborlinoss:    two  hundred  families 


89/    Ibid,  pp.  293-295, 
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selected  by  local  relief  adminlstratorsi  selected  sometimes  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  Relief  Adzoinistrator  wanted  to  l^e  rid  of 
them,  w&re  told  to  form  a  community. 

The  Mataauska  project  was  "based  entirely  on  agriculture.    The  settle- 
ment at  Metlakatla  nas  based  primarily  upon  industry       industry  which 
utilized  all  available  natural  resources;    wood«  fish»  fürs«  and  hydro- 
electric  power  — •  and  produced  boats,  furnitxiro,  barrels,  barrollod  fish 
and,  later,  canned  fish,  clothing,  soap  and  many,  othor  salable  commod- 
ities* , 

Out  of  the  contrasts  of  these  eseporiences  we  may  distill  some  of 
the  olomcnts  of  successful  settlement  in  Alaska:     (l)  A  group  of  human 
beings  bound  together  by  a  common  tragic  experience  and  by  common  ideals 
will  assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  self- supporting  community  under 
circumstances  iriio^e  individuals  who  lack  common  interests  will  tend  to 
look  to  the  Croverximent  to  help  them  over  any  obstacles  that  maj^^  arise. 
(2)  Settlers  in  Alaska,  who  can  go  back  to  a  more  or  less  comfortable 
existence  if  they  tire  of  Alaska,  are  s^t  to  take  a  critical  view  towards 
the  problems  of  a  pioneer  community,  whoroas  men  and  women  who  have  dof** 
initely  cut  their  ties  with  the  past,  who  feel  that  they  must  make  their 
new  life  a  good  life  or  die  in  the  attempt,  are  more  likely  to  face  the 
hardships  and  to  endure  the  sacrifices  which  the  fashlonlx^  of  that  good 
life  demands*    (s)  A  community  based  upon  diversified  industrial  occu-« 
pat  ions  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  diverse  aptitudes  and  interests  that 
emerge  in  any  human  group,  and  will  therefore  utilize  available  human 
resources  to  the  fullest  degree,  whereas  a  settlement  based  purely  on 
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agricult-ure  is  likely  to  result  in  waste  of  human  energies  and  an  in- 
adequate income  'base*    This  difficulty  is  present  in  agricultural  set- 
tl^onts  generally  but  is  even  more  swioue  In  Alaska  because  of  the  long 
winters  than  it  is  of  agriculture  in  other  parts  of  the  world*    (4)  Set- 
tlements which  depend  upon  commerce  with  the  United  States,  if  situated 
in  the  southorxsonost  portion  of  Alaska»  enjoy  a  groat  transportation  dif- 
ferential advantage  over  settlements  farther  north  or  in  the  interior* 
This  is  not  tsrue  of  agricultural  areas  producing  for  the  limited  market 
of  the  Alaska  railway-holt;  within  that  market  areas  on  the  railroad,  of 
courset  ^ve  all  the  advantage*     (5)  The  most  important  capital  in  a 
pioneer  community  is  the  industry  and  initiative  of  the  settlers*  Those 
1^0  say  that  Metlakatla  was  able  to  succeed  because  it  was  given  valuable 
fishing  rights  around  the  shores  of  Annette  Island,  forget  that  these 
rights  were  of  no  commercial  value  when  the  Metlakatlans  first  settled  in 
the  area*    Fishing  ri^ts  became  valixable  because  thcQr  were  developed* 
So  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  hundreds  of  islands  off  the  coaet  of 
southeastern  Alaska,  many  of  them  much  larger  than  the  largest  of  the 
Annette  Islands,  which  offer  today  greater  promise  of  potential  resources 
than  did  the  Aimette  Islands  in  1887*    These  islands  which  now  await  set- 
tlement may  not  offer  an  economic  future  based  on  salmon  fishing  but  they 
undoubtedly  contain  resources  which  settlors,  imbued  with  a  burning  desire 
to  succeed,  will  discover  and  develop  to  the  "benefit  not  only  of  theor- 
selves  "but  of  the  entire  national  econoiqy. 
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VIII.     THE  BASIS  FOR  FUTUHE  SETTLEMENT 

Im    The  Econoaics  of  Bfisettlement 

Many  Individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  the  fate  of  reftigees 
have  refused  to  consider  Alaska  as  a  possible  place  of  settlement  because 
it  has  "been  fashionable  to  think  of  the  problem  of  refugee  settlement  as  a 
purely  agricultural  problem,  and  from  this  standpoint  Alaska  is  obviously 
inf^erior  to  many  tropical  and  subtropical  areas* 

Alaska  cannot  possibly  compete  with  United  States  agricultural  produce 
in  the  States,  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  transportation.  Agricul- 

■  ■ 

tural  development  in  Alaska  is  therefore  limited»  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  Alaska  market.    Although  the  total  value  of  imported  foodstuffs  in  1938 
amounted  to  $9,806,117        of  which  probably  three-quarters  could  be  locally 
raised,  poor  and  expensive  means  of  transportation  from  agricultural  areas 
to  the  market^  the  heavy  costs  of  clearing  the  land  and  the  absence  of  canneries, 
oreameries»  slaughter  houses,  smoke  houses  and  other  marketing  facilities 
all  place  Alaska-groim  products  in  an  unfavorably  competitive  position  with 
imported  produce  for  many  years  to  come#    Except  for  the  advantageously 
located  and  equipped  Matanuetka  Vall^  region,  the  opportunities  of  adequate 
livelihood  solely  from  the  land  are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  number 
of  settlers* 

Aside  from  marketing  handicaps,  there  are  limits  to  agricultural 
development  that  are  iiqposed  by  climate  and  geography*    The  shortness 

90/  Dept.  of  Conanerce.  Burescu.  of  Ibrelgn  and  Domestic  Commerce;  "Monthly 
Stunmary  of  Foreign  Commerce,"  (Dec,  1938).    p. 36 
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of  the  grovlng  season  inak:es  it  Impossible  to  raise  many  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  the  aaoxuat  of  rainfall  in  certain  regions  nakes  the  preparation 
of  hasr  and  forage  for  winter  feeding  expaxslve.    IVart^eruore,  the  cost  of 
constructing  homes  and  farm  buildings  is  comparatively  high  in  Alaska.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  those  yAio  look  upon  the  problem  of  settlement 
purely  in  agricultural  terms  should  view  with  greater  favor  tropical  and 
subtropical  areas  idiere  costs  are  lower  and  crop  yields  are  greater. 

IB 

It  is  xinfortimate  that  so  much  of  our  thinking  about  human  rehabili~ 
tation  has  been  blurred  by  the  mirage  of  land  settlement*    If  men  are  dis>- 
placed  from  industry  or  displaced  from  their  native  lands,  it  seems  a  single 
solution  to  settle  them  on  farms.    The  solution  seems  particularly  siiiQtle  to 
city  dwellers  wbo  think  of  a  farm  as  a  place  idiere  nature  provides  for  man 
and  väio  are  not  aware  of  the  cost  of  farm  buildings,  roads,  wells,  land 
clearing,  seed,  festilizer  and  farm  machinery.    Actually,  there  are  many 
forms  of  coianerce  and  industry  which  require  a  smaller  cc^ital  out«ley  per 
person  than  is  required  for  agricid.tural  settlement, 

Behind  the  popular  faith  in  the  farm  as  a  way  out  for  the  dispossessed,  . 
there  is  a  confused  notion  that  apiculture  is  a  noncompetitive  affair, 
idiile  the  establishment  of  new  industry  would  put  people  out  of  woxk.  This 
notion  is  wrong  at  both  ends.    Every  family  placed  on  a  subsistence  home- 
stead cuts  down  the  already  depleted  market  for  farm  produce  and  helps  to 
ruin  our  farm  producers.    On  the  other  hand,  tho  placing  of  men  in  now 
industries  xaay  stimulate  existing  related  Industries  to  increased  production. 
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whilo  at  tho  same  timo  stimulatiaag  agriculturo»    Tho  oxpansion  of  industry 
In  Alaska,  based  v^on  the  peculiar  resources  of  that  oouatry,  tnuLd  xiot 
necessarily  displace  a  single  voTfker  in  t^e  United  States  but  would  undoubt- 
edly give  a  vast  stimulus  to  our  existing  industries  and  particularly  to  our 
capital  goods  industries  and  our  shipping  industry. 

There  is  another  confusion  that  iiqpedes  clear  thinking  about  resettle- 
ment.   Somehow  many  think  that  the  industrial,  commercial  and  professional 
occiipatlons  are  essentially  parasitic  and  morally  inferior  to  farming. 
Therefore,  they  think,  the  best  way  to  save  tho  souls  of  the  disinherited 
is  to  put  them  on  farm  land*    But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone«  iEhose 
itoo  produce  the  clothing  ire  wear,  the  books  we  read  and  the  machinery  that 
saves  us  ftrom  lives  of  drudgery  are  not  making  a  lesser  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  htuiian  happiness  than  those  who  add  to  our  agricultural  stirplus» 

The  problea  of  resettlement  need  not  necessarily  be  viewed  as  a  purely 
agricultwral  problem.    The  eacperience  of  Metlafcatla,  Alaska's  most  success- 
ful rosettlonent  project,  is  conclusive  proof  of  this  point,  for  at 
Metlakatla  agriculture  is  distinctly  secondary  to  the  fishing  industry  as 
a  source  of  livelihood.    There  is  no  reason  lAy  resettlement  should  not  be 
viewed  in  terms  of  commercial  and  industrial  potentialities,  ^d  from  this 
broader  standpoint  Alaska  appears  to  offer  room  for  settlement  on  a  scale 
that  no  other  part  of  the  world  can  approach.    It  is  from  this  standpoint 
that  cGB5)arisons  between  Alaska  and  Norway  are  particularly  apt.    The  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Norway  are  far  less  than  those  of  the  southern  coastal 
region  of  Alaska,  yet  Norway-  supports  a  population  of  2,814,194  — /  on  a 

91/  Statesman's  Yoor-Book,  (1938)  1930  census,  p.ll91 
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far  higher  standso'd  of  living  than  almost  any  other  European  cotmtry. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  inqportance,  therefore,  that  we  dispel  the  false 
Identi  float  ion  betwwfln  settlenont  and  agrioulturo.    Agricultiure  in  Alasica 
oust  remain  secondary  to  the  deyolopmont  of  indastrlos  based  t^on  the  vast 
mineral,  timber  and  aquatic  resources  of  the  Territory,    Agricultural  devel- 
ppment  should  keep  step  with  industrial  expansion,  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  living.    The  primary  basis  of  s.ettlaaent,  howayor,  mist  be 
adegoately  financed  industries  based  for  the  present  at  least,  upon  wood, 
minerals,  fish  and  fur, 

Prom  this  standpoint  the  most  promising  area  of  settlement  is  the 
southern  coastal  region,  where  transportation  costs  are  at  a  minimum,  vhere 
cheap  water  power  is  available,  and  idxere  the  raw  materials  for  industrial 
development  are  plentiful,    ▲  natural  course  of  settlement  will  begin  not 
too  far  from  existing  towns,  roads,  harljors  and  airports,  and  gradually 
push,  into  tbe  interior  at  a  rate  zio  faster  than  the  increase  of  population 
and  capitalisation  buqt  narraat«    Such  a  course  of  settlement  would  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  existing  towns  in  Alaska,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
some  of  the  exorMtant  costs  that  were  incurred  in  the  Metlakatla  resettleb« 
ment  project  hy  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  project  from  sources  of 
materials  and  lahor« 

. .  .     ■  \  . 
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2»    ALASKA;    LAUD  OF  EREED.QM 

Those  uho  iTOuld  send  the  castamys  of  dictatorship  abroad  or  of  unem- 
ployment  at  home  to  subsistence  farming  in  tropical,  lands  where  settlers 
would  iiave  to  compete  with  or  eacploit  a  subject  race,  sometimes  forget  that 
there  is  a. political  side  as  well  as  an  economic  side  to  the  problem  of  re- 

4 

settlement.    Men  tävo  are  seeking  a  refuge  from  tyranny  vdll  starve  if  need 
be,  Tmt  they  will  insist  upon  breathing  free  air.    It  may  be  doubted  v/hether 
there  is  any  nation  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  or  South  America  with  as  much 
free  air  as  Alaska  possesses* 

Tolerance  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield  of  freedom.    The  Ideal  of 
tolerance  in  Alaska  is  not  a  matter  of  editorials  and  Fourth  of  July  speeches. 
It  is  rooted  in  the  same  conditions  of  frontier  life  v/hich  gave  birth  to 
the  ideal  of  tolerance  in  the  thirteen  colonies.    In  the  thirteen  colonies 
political  democracy  v&a  bom  out  of  the  willingness  of  each  religious  sect 
to  accord  political  eqxxality  to  all  other  sects,  and  out  of  the  willingiaess 
of  each  national  group,  English,  Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  Swedes  and  Finns, 
to  recognize  the  political  equality  of  all  other  groups.    Alaska  mast  seek 
its  population  growth  as  did  the  United  States  throu^  immigration,  and 
nowhere  in  the  world  today  v/ill  the  immigrant  find  less  racial  or  religious 
prejudice.    The  tremendous  industrial  and  economic  advance  of  our  covmtry 
has  been  in  a  very  real  sense  a  consequence  of  the  freedom  we  have  allowed 
to  individual  initiative  and  of  our  national  tolerance  towajrds  ideas  and 
enterprises  that  V70\ild  have  been  suppressed  as  revolutionary, dangerous  or 
Just  plain  crazy  in  a  less  tolerant  society.    Thus  it  is  that  in  our 
America  human  beings  have  been  free  to  develop  along  many  different  lines 
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and  each  group  and  each  individual  has  been  encouraged  to  contribute  some-- 

■ 

thing  of  value  to  our  cosimon  life  as  a  nation^    This  American  attitude  of 
toleiBnce  18  novihere  more  vigorously  inaintained  today  than  in  Alaidca.  No- 
nhere  in  the  Tiorld  in  there  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  for  the  individual. 
Alaska  is  perhaps  the  last  country  in  the  world  where  a  hermit  can  build  a 
cabin  and  never  see  a  tax  collector*    Sach  community  in  Alaska  from  the 
tiniest  settlement  of  Sskimos  to  the  modem  city  of  Juneau  exercises  a  prac- 
tical self-government  in  democratic  fashion  irith  a  minimum  of  supervision 
from  Federal  or  Territorial  authorities.    Men  are  on  their  own  and  valued 
for  what  they  are  without  regard  to  ancestzy  or  creed*    Here  there  is  room 
and  welcome  for  m^  and  women*  whatever  their  origin*  who  can  bring  stout 
hearts  and  keen  vision  to  the  task  of  building  cities  on  o\ir  last  frontier. 
In  the  Alaska  of  the  future  there  is  room  for  men  of  many  talents  and  of 
many  lands.    There  will  be  many  American  technicians  displaced  by  the  con- 
traction of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  slowing  down  of  our  popxilation 
growth,  who  will  fixid  new  opportunities  in  Alaska*    From  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  will  come  boat  builders  and  fishexTnen.    Trained  toy  makers 
and  machinists,  skilled  leather  workers  and  cabinet  makers  from  central 
Sarope  and  workers  in  wood  from  north  Surope  will  transplant  to  Alaska  the 
industries  of  their  native  lands,    Those  tftio  made  the  mountains,  forests 
and  mineral  nprings  of  Europe  ;7orld  centers  for  health  seekers,  sport 
lovers  and  travelers  will  help  to  develop  the  recreational  areas  of  Alaska, 
its  mineral  springs  and  its  tourist  facilities*    Scientists  who  have 
learned  to  extract  all  possible  resources  from  each  square  foot  of  European 

* 
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soll  vrill  discover  Alaskan  resources  greater  than  any  which  we  now  know* 
Those  \6m  have  a  genius  for  organizing  trade  will  help  Alaska  to  isKprove 
its  markets  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  to  solve  its  domestic 
problem  of  the  hi^est  cost  of  living  in  the  v/orld.    Hospitality  and  toler- 
ance based  only  upon  humanitarian  inipulses  may  wear  away*    In  Alaska  the 
welcome  that  is  extended  to  settlers  is  dictated  by  the  pressing  and  well 
understood  economic  needs  of  a  sparsely  settled  countxy  with  undeveloped 
resources. 


IX  BASIS  lOR  LSGISLAIIOja 

The  olijective  of  a  sane  national  policy  with  respect  to  Alaska 
must  be:    the  fullest  development  of  the  natviral  resources  and  human 
potentialities  of  Alaska* 

To  carry  out  this  ob;)ectiTe.  legislation  is  necessary.  Such 
legislation,  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  public  opinion  as  reflected 
in  Congress,  must  meet  the  following  conditions: 

1»    finances  for  Alaskan  development  oust  come  primarily 

from  private  sources. 
2*    Legislation  for  Alaska  must  be  in  conformity  with 

the  interests  of  national  defense. 
3«    Settlers  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  life  in 

Alaska  or  lacking  the  capital  to  assure  an  American 
standard  of  living  should  not  be  encouragod  to  go 
to  Alaska* 

4.  Under  present  conditions .existing  national  immigration 
quotas  cannot  be  liberalized. 

5.  Alasican  industrial  development  should  follow  lines 
which  will  not  result  in  competition  with,  or  dis- 
location of,  United  States  industries* 

6.  Legislation  for  Alaska  should  be  in  line  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

5hG  Task  of  Draftsmanship. 

To  formulate  legislation  that  will  meet  these  six  conditions  is 
not  an  easy  task.    Yet  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  an  impossible  task. 
Kor  can  we  believe  that  democratic  statesmanship  Is  Incompetent  to  solve 
this  practical  problem* 
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Without  attempting  to  draft  Buch  a  bill  in  detail,  we  may  suggest 
certain  guiding  principles  which  would  have  to  he  included  in  any  leg- 
islation which,  withiri  the  limits  of  the  six  conditions  ahove  enumer- 
ated,, would  contrihxite  to  the  uphuilding  of  Alaska*  s  population  and  re- 
sources on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  permanent  hasis* 

The  Prohlem  of  Capital, 

It  will  he  necessary  to  raise  large  amounts  of  capital  from  pri- 
vate soxirces  to  huild  homes,  shops,  mills,  and  canneries,  to  clear  lajad, 
to  dig  mines,  to  set  up  power  plants  and  to  help  settlers  through  the 
first  years  of  settlement,    Experience  has  shown  that  such  capital  will 
not  he  forthcoming  in  large  amounts  on  a  ipurely  commerical  hasis.  But 
the  American  people,  despite  the  cynical  estimates  of  certain  foreign 
oh  server  8,  are  readier  to  give  generously  to  humanitarian  causes  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.    There  are  today  great  industrialists  in 
this  country  who  are  ready  to  sink  millions  of  dollars  into  the  purchase 
and  development  of  lande  in  Africa  and  South  America  for  the  huilding  of 
a  new  hone  for  refugees  from  the  Ihiropean  dictatorships.    There  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  regularly  contributing  mode.st  sums  to  aid 
victims  of  racial  and  religious  persecution  in  Surope«    These  sums  would 
he  available,  in  large  part,  for  the  resettlement  of  these  victims  of 
oppression  in  Alaska  on  a  stahle  economic  foundation.    Capital  that 
would  otherwise  he  drained  from  the  United  States  can  he  intelligently 
directed  into  the  greatest  of  the  possessions  of  this  country,  therohy 
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creating  ä  great  new  oiaes  of  purchasing  power  for  the  national  econoo^ 
of  the  United  States.    Iieglslation  for  Alaska,  in  order  to  attract  this 
humanitarian  capital,  must  offer  the  promise  of  a  better  life  to  those 
whose  sufferings  have  won  the  ayispathjr  of  the  American  people* 

The  Selection  of  Settlers. 

It  would  "be  cruel  and  senseless  to  send  to  Alaska  those  who  are 
not  equipped  to  face  and  conquer  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life. 
There  mast  therefore  be  adeqimte  guareuitees  that  settlers  admitted  under 
the  proposed  legislation  will  be  persons  fitted  physically  and  mentally 
for  the  occupations  which  Alaska  will  offer  them.    This  means  tl:iat 
Alaska  is  not  a  con^plete  answer  to  the  immediate  problem  of  millions  of 
oppressed  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  In  the  dictatorships  of 
Europe.    Many  are  too  old  to  begin  a  now  existence.    Many  are  trained 
in  trades  and  professions  for  which  a  pioneer  country  offers  insufficient 
opportunity,  and  many  have  been  physically  maimed  or  mentally  warped  by 
the  cruel  experiences  they  have  undergone  and  axe  lacking  In  the  sta&ina 
that  life  in  a  pioneer  land  requires.    Tor  these  human  beings  Alaska  can 
offer  no  hope.    But  euoong  all  the  millions  who  want  to  escape  from  the 
new  barbarisms  of  Surope,  there  are  at  least  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
youth,  health  and  hope,  who  are  able  to  engage  in  the  occupations  that 
the  new  Alaskan  economy  will  demand,  v/ho  can  become  happy  and  loyal 
Americans  and  can  make  significant  contributions  to  our  national  economy 
and  our  national  life.    Our  legislation,  then,  must  provide  some  mecha- 
nism for  selecting  the  best  available  human  material  for  the  new  Alaskan 
economy. 
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4«    Economic  Griarantees, 

It  would  be  a  shcrt-nighted  policy  that  would  "bring  settlers  to 
Alaska  without  assuring  them  of  a  firm  economic  "oasis  of  livellhood« 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  settlement  shall  conform  to  the 
limits  of  economic  opportunity.    Our  legislation  must  provide  that 
the  numher  of  men  and  women  who  will  "be  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Alaska  shall  not  exceed  the  earployment  opportuixities  to  he  created 
hy  the  investment  of  new  capital  in  that  Territory.    Eesponsihle  gaa3>- 
anteesmast  "be  given  that  settlers  will  not  hecome  public  charges  hut 
will  find  a  permanent  niche  in  the  new  Alaskan  economy. 

I*ines  of  Alaska' s  Economic  Development. 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  in  the  past  has  been  unplanned 
and  ungaided,  with  the  I'esult  tliat  certain  immigrant  groups  have 
drifted  into  ovei'crowded  areas  and  overcrowded  occupations*    This  has 
occasionally  led  to  serious  frictions.    These  frictions  maist  be  avoided 
at  all  costs  in  legislating  for  the  settlement  of  Alaska.  Fortunately 
there  can  be  no  ovei'crov/ding  in  a  country  where  the  population  of  a 
dozen  city  blocks  in  Hew  York  is  scattered  over  585,000  square  miles. 
Physical  overcrowdixig  is  not  a  danger,  but  occupational  overcrowding 
creates  maioy  problems.    There  must  therefore  be  guidance  of  the  lines 
of  economic  development  to  give  assurance  that  the  new  settlers  will 
not  interfere  in  occupations  which  are  now  the  support  of  the  resident 
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population  of  Alaska,  and  that  the  new  industries  väiich  they  derelop 

will  not  reeolt  in  unosployment  either  in  Alaska  or  .  in  the  United 

States*    Foirtunately  the  resources  of  Alaska  are  very  different  from 

those  of  the  United  States,  and  these  resources  can  be  developed 

alon^  lines  that  will  not  coiqpete  with  products  of  the  United  States* 

On  the  contrary,  the  products  of  Alaska  are,  in  large  part,  products 

which  we  now  import  from  Asia  and  Sarope,  and  their  development  will 

help  to  make  the  United  States  economically  independent  in  the  event 

of  war*    This  is  particularly  tiue  of  tin  (of  which  we  imported  in 

92/ 

1937  approximately  99*9^  of  our  consuaiption     ),  newsprint  (77*35S  im- 

9|/  94/ 
ported     ),  herring  (94.4^  imported     ),  canned  crab  meat  (94*4^  im- 

93/ 

ported  and  various  types  of  fur,  leather,  paper  and  wood  prod- 

ucts which,  we  now  import  from  ffliropean  and  Asiatic  sources.    It  is 
possiT^le  therefore  to  incoxporate  into  legislation  for  the  development 
of  Alaska  appropriate  limitations  upon  the  type  of  industry  to  he 
fostered  which  will  protect  existing  industries  in  Alaska  or  in  the 
United  States  against  any  possibility  of  dislocation  throxigh  over- 
production. 


9|7    Bureau  of  Mines,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Statement, 
April  1939 

93/    Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

(Perceuts  calculated  from  figures  quoted  Apxll  1939). 
94/    Harrison,  iU  W.,  ©£•  cit.    Table  2 
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Pg'blio  Purpose  Gorpqro.tlon, 
In  order  to  utilise  the  advantages  of  private  capitalization 
under  safeguards  designed  in  the  paWic  interest,  modern  law  has  re- 
vived  the  mechaziism  of  the  ^*pabllo  purpose  corporation."  ISxamples 
of  this  mechanism  today  are  oxLt  limited  dividend  housing  cozpora^* 
tions,  privately  financed^lut  operating  under  guarantees  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  which  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  corporate  charter. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  was  the  historic  form  taken  hy 
the  most  successfol  agencies  of  colonization  In  modem  history*  It 
was  the  Hudson's  Boy  Compaiiy  that  developed  most  of  Canada;  it  was 
the  East  India  Company  that  was  z'esponsi'ble  for  British  development 
of  India;  it  was  the  London  and  Plymouth  Companies  that  transfomed 
the  wilderness  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Into  the  thirteen  Original 
Colonies,    Some  such  mechanism  may  serve  a  similar  purpose  in  meet- 
ing the  prohlem  of  Alaskan  development.    Our  legislation  might  pro- 
vide for  the  organization  of  Alaska  development  cozi^ratlonSt  prl- 
vately  financed,  but  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  charters  of  lncoii)o- 
ration  to  conform  to  such  conditions  as  Congress  might  presci-ibe 
with  ref  ei-ence  to  the  type  of  industry  to  be  developed  in  Alaska 
and  the  type  of  tettler  to  "be  admitted.    She  corpozat«  charter  miglit 
likewise  contain  limitations  upon  the  amount  of  Income  returnable 
to  stockholders  and  bondholders,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  corpora^ 
tion  will  serve  its  original  purpose  of  aidix^  in  the  development 
of  Alaslca  and  will  not  become,  as  so  many  Industrial  corporations 
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in  Alaska  have  become »  merely  a  means  of  draining  the  wealth  of 
Alaska  to  the  pockets  of  absentee  owners,    Finally,  the  legislation 
might  specify  that  interested  agencies  of  Government,  such  as  the  In- 
terior Department,  the  War  Department,  azxd  the  Uzilverslty  of  Alaska« 
should  nominate  a  certain  number  of  directors  In  any  corporation 
formed  for  the  development  of  Alaska,    Such  directors  could  serve  as 
liaison  officers  to  insure  adequate  enforcement  of  corporate  obligfii- 
tions  and  to  facilitate  governmental  cooperation  with  the  corporation 
In  the  furnishing  of  technical  Information  and  other  fields  In  \^lch 
the  Federal  Government  Is  competent  to  aid  industry, 

The  Problem  of  National  Defense. 

The  maintenance  of  defense  forces  In  az>y  area  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  roads,  harbors,  warehouses,  shops,  hospitals,  airportSf 
water  systems  and  other  necessities  of  life,  of  comniunication  and  of 
transportation*    These  things  we  take  for  granted  in  developed 
countxy*    In  a  wilderness  they  present  a  serious  mllltazy  problem* 

Trom  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  any  plan  which  results 
in  increasing  the  population  of  Alaska  and  in  providing  a  stable 
economic  base  for  that  Increased  population  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  a  cratral  problem  of  national  defense« 

A  practical  plan  for  the  development  of  Alaskan  resources 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  problem  of  national  defense» 
Corporations  set  up  for  the  special  purpose  of  developing  Alaskan 
resources  might  very  well  be  required  to  have  upon  their  boards  of 
directors  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
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In  the  interests  of  national  defease  the  type  of  settlers  brotight 
into  strategic  areas  should  be  subject  to  careful  examination  so  as  to 
exclude  persons  nhose  prime  loyalty  is  to  a  possible  eneny.    It  should  be 
possible  to  settle  this  stratee;ic  axoa  with  people  who  have  been  aware  by 
bitter  personal  experience  of  the  threat  to  humanity  which  dictatorships 
abroad  embody^ 

Special  safeguards  should  also  be  considered  to  insure  that  at  least 
the  votiiig  control  in  any  corporation  set  up  for  the  settlement  of  Alaska 
should  bo  in  the  hands  of  American  citizens*    With  such  safeguards  care^ 
fully  worked  out,  the  proposed  settlanent  projects,  without  being  in  any 
way  militarized,  might  nevertheless  servo,  as  a  solid  bulwark  in  the  do- 
fonso  of  Alaska  against  Asiatic  agrossion. 

8m    Immigration  laws. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  American  pooplo,  like  overy  other  people, 
onjoy  a  sense  of  superiority  towards  all  foreigners.    Certainly  this  sonse 
of  superiority,  has  boon  richly  nourished  by  the  conduct  of  Buropoan  and 
Asiatic  nations  daring  the  past  twonty-fivo  years*    There  i  s  a  common 
fooling  that  tho  loss  we  have  to  do  with  foreigners  the  better  off  wo  will 
be.    So  long  as  this  fooling  exists  our  humanitarian  sympathy  for  tho 
plight  of  refugees  will  probably  not  suffice  to  liberalize  existing  immi- 
gration quotas* 

There  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  the  economic  effects  of  immi- 
gration.   The  popular  notion  that  increased  immigration  will  necessarily 
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result  In  lower  wages  has  boon  severely  criticized.    Stopping  launlgratlon» 
after  all,  has  about  the  sajac  effect  on  wages  and  production  as  has  a 
falling  birth  rate*  a  plaguo  or  a  civil  war«    Sach  of  those  events  not 
only  reduces  the  number  of  potential  workers  but  also  rpduces  the  number 
of  potential  consumers  and  the  number  of  potential  jobs.    A  good  deal  of 
evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  immigration  into  the  United  States 
has  always  developed  new  industries*    But  whatever  the  economic  facts  msQr 
be,  they  do  not  suffice  to  refute  a  feeling,  and  so  long  as  the  American 
people  feel  that  they  don't  want  to  increase  the  noomber  of  foreigners  ad- 
mitted to  tho  United  States,  plans  to  increase  immigration  quotas  arc 
probably  doomed  to  dofeat. 

If  wo  sQgrogato  the  problem  of  Alaska  from  that  of  tho  United  States 
generally,  we  find  that  neither  the  people  of  the  United  States  nor  those 
of  Alaska  object  to  immigration  into  Alaska,  if  such  immigration  is  ade- 
quately financed  from  private  sources  and  if  such  immigrants  stay  In 
Alaska.    The  difficulty  arises  "becaase  the  people  of  Alaska  do  not  want 
Alaska  to  be  put  in  a  position  of  legal  inferiority  to  the  United  States. 
If  Alaslca  were  simply  exemptod  from  immigration  quotas  it  might  he  over- 
run with  immigrants  entering  the  Territory  only  with  the  hope  of  subso- 
cpiontly  Bloving  to  tho  United  States.    If  such  movomont  wore  freely  per- 
mitted, the  United  States  immigration  quotas  would  bo  nullified.    If  such 
movomont  woro  prohibited,  Alaskans  traveling  back  end  forth  to  tho  United 
States  would  then  be  subjected  to  special  restrictions.    Legislation  which 

r 

had  any  such  effect  would  meet  solid  resistance,  for  Alaskans  are  justly 
sonsitivo  with  respect  to  any  proposal  that  sooms  to  suggest  on  inferior 
status,  and  tho  Joderal  Qovommont  is  equally  anxious  not  to  erect  barriers 


betwe«i  Alaska  and  the  States. 
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Here  is  a  practical  pro'blem  for  which  it  is  possible  to  find  a  prac- 
tical solution*    We  already  have  on  otir  statute  books  a  guide  to  such  a 
practical  solution.    There  are  certain  cla-sses  of  people  who,  wo  thirik, 
have,  a  positive  contrilration  to  make  to  our  civilization.    These  classes» 
e*  g«i  ministers*  teachers*  students*  and  citiz^s  of  Canada*  Mexico*  or 
other  Latin»*Merlcan  republics  are*  under  existing  law*  acbnitted  as 
quota-e:cempt  immigrant s.^^    TUhy  should  not  a  similar  classification  be  ex- 
tended to  those  persons  who*  in  our  opinion*  have  a  positive  contribution 
to  make  to  the  development  of  Alaska?    Their  contribution  to  our  siation^l 
existence  majr  be  as  groat  as  that  of  classes  which  are  now  quota^oxompt« 
Thqy  could  bo  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  applicable  to  foreign 
students  todos^t  i^  tho  was^  of  making  rogular  reports  as  to  their  rosidonco 
and  occupation*  so  as  to  ensure  that  theor  will  continue  to  live  in  Alaska 
and  to  engage  in  the  enterprises  for  which  th^  were  admitted.    Theor  could 
not  become  citizens  so  long  as  thev  enjoyed  their  special  status,  just  as 
foreign  students  now  are  not  permitted  to  take  out  citizenship  papers* 
They  could*  however*  wait  their  turn  on  immigration  lists  just  as  thou^ 
they  had  remained  in  their  native  lands,  and  when  that  place  was  reached 
they  might  be  givon  tho  same  status  as  they  would  have  had  abroad*  Thus* 
eventually*  they  might  achieve  citizenship*    Under  such  a  plan*  the  num- 
ber of  persons  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  any  year  wotild  not  exceed 
present  quotas.    Through  such  an  adjustment  of  our  quota-exempt  categories* 
Alaska  would  gain  through  a  stimulus  to  the  immigration  of  qualified 

95J    Act  of  May  26*  1924*  sec*  4;  8  Ü.  S.  C.  sec*  204* 
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settlers^    Prospective  immigrants  wotild  gain  the  opportunity  of  an  assured 
place  in  the  j^erican  econoioQr*    Izmigration  to  the  States  could  zxot  ri&e 
above  (jaota  Halts;  on  the  contraa^y»  a  portlon»  at  least »  of  the  streaa 
of  immigration  under  e^dsting  national  quotas  would»  ovdr  a  period  of 
yearst  be  diverted  from  eastern  cities  to  Alaska* 

96/ 

Fosslhly  other  adjustments  in  our  immigration  laws  may  be  devised 
which  are  preferable  to  the  sort  of  adjustment  outlined  above*    The  pro*- 
cedure  outlined,  however,  does  havo  the  very  important  advantage  of  safe- 
guarding established  quotas»  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  procedure 
that  did  not  include  such  safeguards  would  receive  sorious  consideration 
from  this  Congress* 


^*  PQ  the  Alaskans  Want? 

We  in  the  United  States  owe  our  national  independence  to  a  document 

iriiich  enumerates  a  "history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations »  all 

» 

having. in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States«"    Prominent  in  this  statement  of  royal  abuses  are  these  words:  "He 
has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  theso  States;  for  that  purpose 
obstructing  the  Laws  for  Naturalization  of  Foreigners;  refusing  to  pass 
others  to  encourage  thoir  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of 
now  Appropriations  of  Lands»"    (Doclaration  of  Indopendonco,  1776.) 


96/  7f,  for  exas^le»  a  Gorman  quota  of  37,000  in  the  yoar  1945  wore  filled 
50  percent  by  residents  of  Germajiy  and  50  percent  by  German  settlers 
In  Alaska,  and  half  of  the  settlers,  upon  attairiijig  quota  ötatus, 

moved  into  the  United  States,  the  total  inunit^ration  of  Germans  to 
the  States  would  be  27,750  instead  of  37,000, 
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Alaskans  th^selves  are  making  every  possible  effort  to  proi&ote  the 

development  of  the  Territory»    In  a  publication  issued  by  the  Ketchikan 

Journal  in  1932,  part  of  the  foreword  reads: 

"Alaska  is  the  largest  cominonwealth  Lxnder  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.     Its  history  is  rich  in  romance.     Its  wealth 
is  immense.    But  through  rill  the  years  its  vast  area, 
capable  of  supporting  millions  of  persons,  has  been  but 
little  populatod*    It  has  long  been  a  belief  among  Alaskans 
that  accurato  inforniation  about  the  Territory,  spread  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  would  remedy  the  sluggishness 
of  its  advance."  2Z/ 

Alaska's  friend  and  historian,  0.  L«  Andrews,  says  in  his  book,  "The  Story 

of  Alaska;"  after  having  discussed  Finland,  Nox>way  and  Sweden: 

"Alaska  has  r^om  for  millions  —  v/hen  thqycome  she 
will  be  greater  than  all  those  nations,    Alaska  needs 
citizens  to  ^Y^J:22.         resources*  The  decline  in  her 
population  from  1910  to  IQSCT  was  not  because  of  any 
fa\ilt  in  herself.  .  ."  2ä/ 

In  an  editorial  from  Seward's  newspaper,  "The  Gateway,"  the  following  state- 
ment appeared: 

"The  great  resources  lying  dormant  in  Alaska  .  .  • 
would,  if  bro\aght  to  life,  be  a  strong  factor  in  adding 
to  the  life  stream  of  trade.    That  with  the  encourage- 
ment needed,  population  would  increase  and  Alaska  would  . 
take  its  place  with  the  thriving  centers  of  nations*" 

Tho  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  which  Lincoln  helped  to  v/rite,  in 

1864,  comes  close  to  presenting  the  present  views  of  Alaskans,  as  gathered 

from  the  statements  of  representative  Alaskans.    That  platform  declared: 

"Resolved  that  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the 

past  has  added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of 

97/    Xetchikan~Alaslca  Chronicle,  o^.  cit •  t  foreword. 

98/    Andrews,  C.  L. ,  0£.  _clt •  t  p.  238. 

99/    Seward  Gateway  (Feb.  25,  1938)  Mitorial. 
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resources,  and  increase  of  pov;er  to  the  nation,  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  he  , 
fostered  aod  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  Jusi  poll<y."-'-9P/ 

It  Is  not  diffieiat  to  understand  why  the  little  handful  of  settlers 
now  scattered  over  586,000  square  miles  of  Alaskan  territory  should  feel  as 
the  early  colonists  f eltj    that  any  legislation  preventing  the  migration  of 
foreigners  to  territory  that  demands  population  is  injurious  and  despotic. 
The  people  of  Alaska  are  probably  more  free  from  racial,  national,  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.    They  are  themselves 
a  melting  pot  of  three  races,  Eskimo,  Indian,  and  Caucasian,  and  of  many  re- 
ligions and  nationalities.    The  first  families  of  Alaska,  after  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos,  are  Russians;  after  the  Russians  come  waves  of  Scandinavians, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Latins,  and  Eastern  Europeans.    Tolerance  and  democracy  are 
natural  products  of. the  frontier  where  a  man  is  appraised  for  his  worth  and 
not  for  his  ancestry.    The  people  of  Alaska,  then,  want  to  see  their  land 
populated  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  this  population  comes  from 
the  United  States  or  from  abroad,  provided  only  the  settlers  who  come  to 
Alasica  are  equipped  for  Alaskan  life  in  physique,  training,  interest,  and 
financial  backing.    In  each  of  the  towns  of  Alaska  there  is  need  for  stores, 
hotels,  industries,  water  supply  systems,  and:  public  improvements,  which  an 
increased  population  could  help  to  build  and  support. 


100/ 


Similar  views  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison.  Cleveland  and  Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  similar  statements  in  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms until  1916,  are  collected  in  the  pamphlet  of  Louis  Aclamic, 
"America  and  the  Refugees" (Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  ilo.  29). 
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It  is  aä  Inescapable  moral  oT)ligatlon  of  the  United  States  towards 
the  people  of  Alaska  to  develop  Aliaska's  resources..    There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  we  can  do  this.    One  way  is  to  pour  increasing  millions  of 
dollars  into  public  expenditures  in  Alaska  and  to  employ  Grovernzaent  funds 
in  the  development  of  Alaskan  resources.    The  other  ws^t  and  a  way  which 
conforms  more  closely  to  American  tradition,  is  to  encourage  immigration 
and  private  investment  as  the  two  "bases  of  industrial  development. 
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X.    PLANNING  gOR  SETTLEMENT 

Flazmlng»  like  prophecy^  is  a  daagerous  Business»  and  yet  no  more  dan- 
gerous than  life  itself «  for  every  act  of  our  conscious  lives  depends  upon 
a  vision  of  future  effects t  and  success  in  business  or  govemxaent  goes  to 
him  who  can  see  six  moves  ahoad  of  the  game.    Let  us,  thereforei  without 
further  apologyt  try  to  forecast  at  least  in  general  terms  the  first  few 
moves  that  must  be  taken  in  the  development  of  an  ilaskan  settlement  along 
the  lines  of  legislation  already  sketched,  profiting  as  we  may  from  the  ex- 
periences of  Metlakatla  and  Matanuska« 

Move  No.  1:    The  Region 

Necessarily  the  first  task  in  esta'bllshing  a  settlement  will  be  the 
selection  of  a  general  area  within  which  the  settlers  will  make  their  home. 
The  choice  of  area  will  determine  the  type  of  industry  and  agricxdt-ure  that 
may  bo  developed,  and  this  must  he  known  at  the  start  so  that  selection  of 
settlers  may  he  made  with  proper  regard  to  aptitudef  interests*  and  train- 
ing.   Yet  it  would  "be  unwise  to  select  specific  sites  too  early  in  the  game* 
for  this  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  sudden  increase  of  realty  values 
where  lands  are  privately  owned.    The  first  move  must  therefore  he  Idie  selec- 
tion of  general  areas  for  colonization.    On  the  hatfis  of  information  already 
analyzed,  the  following  areats  would  soem  to  deserve  special  consideration: 

(l)    Baranof  Island,  in  Southeasteana  Alaska,  because  of  its  wood,  fish, 
and  mineral  resources,  its  wara  climate,  and  the  low  cost  of  transportation 
from  Seattle,  because  of  the  mineral  springs  and  recreational  areas  that 
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are  found  there,  and  "because  the  inrportant  hartor-town  of  Sitfca  offers  im- 
mediately available  sorxccs  of  provisions,  labor,  and  "building  materials 
and  offers  the  first  exploring  parties  a  "base  of  operations  and  a  supply 
of  local  knowledge  on  which  to  draw. 

(2)  The  Kenai  Peninsula,  "because  of  its  possi"bilities  for  wood-indus- 
tries, fur-farming,  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  agricult\ire,  fishixig,  "big- 
game  hvinting  and  recreational  developments,  and  because  of  its  favorable 
climate  and  relative  accessibility,  ^ 

(3)  The  Matanuska-Susitna  "Valley  area,  because  of  its  agriculttaral 
possibilities,  its  mineral  resources,  and  its  location  on  the  Alaska  Eail- 
road,  and  the  accessibility  of  roads,  marketing  facilities,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  existing  settlements  in  the  Matanuska  Valley.    (The  govern- 
mait  settlement  project,  of  course,  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of 

the  total  agricultural  area  in  this  valley.) 

There  are  probably  many  other  areas  that  offer  attractive  settlement 
opportunities  but  these  three  arc  particularly  attractive  as  starting  points 
for  a  sustained  settlement  program  because  in  each  case  adequate  informa- 
tion about  resources  and  geography  is  available,  transportation  facilities 

are  assured,  and  existing  towns  make  the  task  of  eacplorers  and  pioneers 
less  arduous. 

Move  ITo.  2:    The  People 

When  once  an  area  for  colonization  has  been  selected,  the  process  of 
selecting  settlers  should  begin.    Settlers  should  be  chosen^  in  the  first 

121/    The  harbor  towns  of  Homer  and  Seldovia  ajid  the  tei'minus  of  the 
Alaskan  Railroad,  Sewai'd,  are  located  on  this  peninsula. 
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instaacet  on  a  basis  of  f iittess  for  the  tasks  that  airait  them.    In  the 
first  stages  of  settlement »  only  those  prepared  for  pioneer  life  should  "be 
chosen.    Fnen  homes,  schools  and  hospitals  are  liuilt  and  factories  estab- 
lished it  will  be  possible  to  relax  this  last  requirement.    !Ehe  settlers 
fihosen  for  any  area  should  include  a  certain  proportion  of  Alaskans  fa- 
miliar, with  local  problems  and  sympathetic  to  the  purposes  of  the  settle- 
ment.   There  should  also  be  included  a  great  enough  number  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  ensure  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  and  to  facili- 
tate their  adjustment  to  American  forms  of  government,  educational  systems 
and  business  methods. 


3«  ^love  Ho.  3:    The  Planners 

The  first  dozen  settlers  picked  should  include  men  (some  of  them,  at 
least,  residents  of  Alaska),  who  are  escperts  in  architecture,  town-planning, 
industrial  engineering,  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  accounting,  and  law. 
They  should  be  dispatched  to  the  area  chosen  for  settlement  with  full  au- 
thority to  select  sites  and  proceed  immediately  to  secure  deeds  or  options 
upon  the  land  if  it  is  in  private  ownership  and  to  arrange  for  the  leasing 
or  filing  of  claims  upon  the  land  if  it  is  publicly  owned.    This  advance 
guard  should  be  vested  with  authority  to  map  out  settlement  plaHs  and  to 
make  local  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  for  the  housing 
of  the  first  settlers.    IChis  work  might,  of  course,  bo  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals who  will  end  their  connection  with  the  project  when  their  immediate 
task  is  done,  but  there  would  be  a  definite  advantage  in  employing,  at  the 
very  stai't,  some  technicians  and  managers  who  will  be  staking  their  own 
futures  on  the  correctness  of  their  decisions.    Only  in  this  way  can  the 
mistakes  of  remote  planning  bo  avoided, 
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4«    Move  No.  4:    The  Stvident  Settlers 

Ihlle  the  plazuiing  painty  is  making  its  first  arrangements  on  the 
ground,  the  sponsors  of  the  settlement  will  "be  continuing  the  work  of 
selecting  settlers  and  will  "be  sending  a  picked  group  of  future  settlors 
to  school  in  Alaska  to  stud;^  the  rosourcos  and  the  oconomor  of  the  country, 
to  loarn  its  laws  and  customs,  and  to  "become  expert  in.  local  methods  of 
farming,  stock--raiaing,  mining,  fishing,  and  lumbering*    These  student, 
settlers  will  Include  men  and  women  who  have  already  had  special  training 
in  geology,  soil  chemistry,  engineering,  surveying,  public  health,  animal 
husbandry,  veterinary  science,  economics,  and  architocturo.    They  will  con-^ 
stitute  a  corps  of  explorers  to  sorve  under  the  planning  staff,  and  their 
studies  will  be  practical  studies  growing  out  of  the  concrete,  problems  of 
settlement,  and  designed  to  produce  information  on  Alaskan  problems  that 
will  prove  valuable  not  merely  to  one  sottloment  but  to  all  of  Alaska* 
Prom  these  student  settlors  will  ultimately  bo  drawn  the  tocbxxlcians  of 
the  new  Industries  that  the  settlomoit  will  found. 

5.    Move  No*  5:    The  Fioncors* 

When  the  planners  on  the  ground  have  secured  land  for  settlement, 
pioneers  should  be  ready  to  report  on  call  for  work  in  Alaska*  Certain 
tasks  can  be  marked  out  before  others*    Settlers  will  need  houses,  furni- 
ture, fuel,  food,  and  roads,  wloatovor  else  thoy  may.  need*    The  preparation 
of  these  thijogs  is  the  first  task  of  those  pioneers*    If  the  e^erlence  of 
Matanuska  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the  first  pioneers  must  bo  men  who 
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can  ■build,  and  livo  in  tents  or  "barracks  while  thoy  "build  —  mon  who  can 
mako  roadsy  quarry  ateno»  cut  treos»  mill  luiabort  construct  hbuses»  cleax 
land  and  repair  »achinory«    Jklong  with  those  pioneer  Iniildors  mast  go 

doctorsf  nurses,  iDooMceepers,  butchers,  and  halcers,  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  infant  cosmzunity  as  it  dovolops* 

6«    Move  No*  6:    The  Settlement. 

then  the  first  permsöient  habitation  has  been  built  the  next  wave  of 

settlers  should  begin  gradually  to  move  upon  the  settlement •    Certain  oc- 
cupations must  be  set  up  whatever  the  economic  baste  of  the  community  is  to 

>      «  * 

be*    !I!here  will  be  a  scheel»  churches,  storest  a  sawmillf  a  water««flyst<sni 

perhaps  a  hospital  and  a  library*    Even  if  the  settlement  is  not  primarily 
agricultural,  there  mast  be  dairies,  poultry  farms,  gardens, .  and  fisheries 
to  assure  a  cheap  and  constant  food  supply*    The  rest  of  the  work  of  the 
settlement  will  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  locality  and  the  settle-^ 
ment  plan  of  industrial  development*    Certain  occupations  require  little 
preparation  and  little  capital  construction*    Farm  lands  can  produce  fair 
crops  in  the  first  year  of  settlement*    For  farmix^t  and  wool«^rowingi 
likewisof  can  begin  to  show  results  in  the  first  year*    Occupations  like 
craft  furnitiiro  and  toy  manufacture,  fur  processing  and  the  designing  of 
fur  coats»  fishing  and  fish  canning,  dairying,  poultry  farming,  and  the 
manufacture  of  leather  goods  may  bring  productive  returns  in  less  than  a 
yoor*    Thoso  industries  which  ro(}uiro  longer  periods  of  preparation 
papor-mqking,  the  production  of  v/ator  power,  the  operation  of  hotels,  and 
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the  commercial  production  of  such  articles  as  fishing-gear,  small  boats, 
foxniture»  toyst  and  metal  wäre»  will  come  into  operation  gradually  in  the 
second^  third,  or  fourth  year  of  the  settlement, and  will  not  only  talce  up 
the  slack  left  "by  the  falling  off  of  construction  work,  "but  will  create 
economic  opportxmities  for  new  v/aves  of  settlers*    iThese  later  settlors  will 
find  not  a  wilderness  but  a  busy  ^Qrican  comnmnlty,  loanaging  its  affairs 
of  local  government  according  to  its  own  li^ts,  as  Alaska  law  provides^ 
taking  care  of  its  school,  its  sick  and  its  oarphans    through  local  taxes, 
contributing  to  the  Territorial  treas\Lry  through  the  payment  of  production 
taxes,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  Territorial  govemment  in  road  con^ 
struct  ion,  educational  assistance,  and  a  dozen  other  governmental  services* 
Here  will  be  an  American  commnity;  each  wage-earner  will  have  a  job,  a 
home  and  a  mortgage* 

In  paying  back,  out  of  current  earnings,  the  sums  advanced  1:^  the  cor- 
poration, the  colonists  will  be  renewing  the  corporate  fund  that  makes  pos- 
sible new  settlements.    Each  established  settlement  will  serve  as  a  center 
for  exploration,  industrial  development,  and  road-^Tullding.    Primary  inr- 
dustries  trill  pave  the  way  for  subsidiary  industries.    Progress  in  roadr* 
building,  in  the  furnishing  of  yoar-round  employment,  and  in  the  efficient 
production  of  food  and  consumor  goods  for  local  consumption,  will  reduce 
costs  of  production  and  make  possible  the  profitable  developmont  o^  many 
now  industries  which  cannot  bo  rG€;arded  as  immodiato  possibilities*  She 
numbor  of  now  sottlomonts  will  incroaso  oach  year,    Tho  course  of  Alaskan 
dovolopmont,  onco  under  V7ay,  can:iot  "be  stopped,  so  long  as  tho  rost  of  tho 
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world  continues  to  fiirnisli  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  who  prefer 
domocracy  on  the  frontier  to  dictatorship  in  the  midst  of  Suropo's  eo'-collod 
civilizations*    For  man's  brain  and  brawn  applied  to  the  resources  of 
nature  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.    The  almost  unlimited  resources  of 
Alaska  and  the  growing  axw  of  pioneers  eager  to  settle  Alaska  if  given 
half  a  chance  promise  a  golden  future* 

Sooner  or  later  Alaska  will  become  the  Scandinavia  of  the  Now  World»  a 
living  monument  to  the  truth  that  democracy  and  tolerance  are  not  only  the 
highest  political  ideals  but  also  the  strongest  pillars  of  economic  pros- 
perity*   Statesmen  litio  can  see  beyond  the  passing  moment  to  the  potential- 
ities of  the  futuro»  humanitarians  who  can  see  tho  problem  of  resettlement 
in  its  "broadest  terras,  and  philanthropists  who  catx  approach  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  modern  world  in  a  constructive  way»  will  earn  the  undying; 
gratitude  of  the  Alaskans  of  the  present  and  the  Alaskans  of  the  future» 
and  the  devotion  of  all  lAxose  cause  is  the  cause  of  democracy,  tolerancet 
and  freedom* 
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April  13,  1939 


In 


response  to  many  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  large-scale  settle- 
ment in  Alaalcat  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  today  made  public  a  preliminary 
report  of  departmental  experts  solely  covering  the  economic  status  of  the 
country*    Alaska  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of  Territorios  and 
Island  Possessions  of  the  Dopartmont  of  the  Interior,  and  as  a  rosult  hundreds  of 
inqxiirios  have  como  to  the  Department  from  citizens  intorostod  in  opportunities 
for  sottlomont  in  Alaska,  from  organizations  intorostod  in  the  placomont  of  imp* 
migrants  to  this  countiy,  and  from  investors  interested  in  industrial  invostmont 
opportunities  there.    Making  the  report  available,  Secretary  Ickos  pointed  out 
that  lack  of  max^ower  and  lack  of  capital  now  stand  in  tho  way  of  the  dovolop^ 
mont  of  tho  Torritoary«    Howovor,  ho  emphasized  that  the  Dopartmont  has  not  made 
any  recommendations  with  respect  to  specific  settlement  plans,  and  that  the 
problem  involves  aspects  of  national  defense  and  immigration  completely  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department« 
The  report  follows: 

"Recent  statements  of  the  Grovernor  of  Alaska  and  of  various 
civic  organizations  of  tho  Territory  havo  omphasized  both  tho  need 
of  Alaska  for  a  greatly  increased  T>opalation  and  tho  importance  of 
ladoqioato  private  invostmont  as  a  basis  for  such  sottlomont«  Alacdca 
Is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  United  States  (586,400  square  miles) 
and  its  populationt  according  to  the  1930  census^  totalled  only 
59«278  pMTBonz  (approximately  half  lAiite  and  half  Xndian)f  a 


density  of  one-tenth  of  a  person  to  every  sqaare  mile.  Sweden, 

Norwa^v^  and  Finland,  lying  in  the  same  latitude  as  Alaska  and  suT)joct 
to. fairly  similar  climatic  conditions,  have  a  population  density  of 
39#6,  22«59  and  27,3  persons  per  square  milo  respoctivoly.  Tiioso 
three  countries,  i»hose  comhined  area  and  natural  resources  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Alaska,  support  a  total  population  of  12,748,154 

"However,  since  transportation  facilities  in  Alaska  are  so 
limitedf  many  resources  cannot  at  this  time  he  profitahly  marketed 
hecause  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  reaching  roads,  railroads,  or 
waterways.    Sweden,  with  an  area  of  173,550  square  miles,  has  7,000 
miles  of  railroads,  while  Alaska,  thrice  the  size  of  Swodon,  has 
hut  509  mlles«    Wagon  road  mileage  in  Sweden  totals  38,830  miles 
against  Alaska's  1,978.    Because  of  the  transportation  difficulties 
and  the  vast  area  of  the  Territory,  the  full  extent  of  Alaska's  re«* 
sources  has  never  heen  determined  and  there  are  great  sections  which 
have  not  even  heen  adequately  surveyed.    Nevertheless,  since  roads 
and  railroads  follow  settlement,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  ho 
any  marked  incroaso  in  Alaska's  transportation  facilities  "before 
population  reaches  a  considorahly  higher  level  than  where  it  is  to- 
day* 

'*The  character  of  Alaska's  present  whito  population  docs  not 
indicate  growth.    There  are  almost  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
males  as  females  in  the  Territory.    Of  the  former,  an  unusually 
heavy  fraction  is  in  the  old-age  hrackets.    Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  marriageable  men  are  single  compared  with  40  percent  in  the 
States,  and  the  hirth  rate  is,  of  course,  very  low« 
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"Alaska  contains  an  estimated  94,000  square  miles  of  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  land,  yet  imtil  the  Matanuska  Vallqy  project  was 
estalJlished  a  few  years  ago,  only  14  sqfiaro  milos  had  boon  put  under 
cultivation.    This  has  necessitated  the  importation  of  97  percent  of 
the  total  food  consumption;  and  the  cost  of  transportation  has  raised 
the  cost  of  living  to  an  extremely  high  level  compared  to  that  of  the 
United  States.    Vor  instance,  a  loaf  of  bread  Txjught  along  the  rail-- 
road  line  from  Anchorage  to  Pairhanks,  Alaska,  in  1937  cost  any^ere 
from  18  to  25  cents  and  the  price  of  milk  was  25  c«its  a  quart.  In 
the  sajae  year  the  average  cost  of  hread  in  %he  United  States  was  8-|- 
cents  a  loaf  and  milk  was  12^  cents  a  quart* 

"There  is  almost  no  production  of  consumer  goods  in  Alaska. 
Practically  all  clothing,  equipment  and  supplies  mast  lae  imported 
from  Seattle,  and  expensive  freight  costs  hring  the  prices  of  such 
commodities  far  hcyond  tho  purse  of  the  average  homesteader.  These 
prevailing  high  prices  have  figured  as  a  deterrent  factor  in  enr- 
couraging  independent  settlement  despite  the  umsaally  generous 
homesteading  laws  and  the  absence  of  a  land  tax  in  Alaska.  Many 
prospective  settlers,  possessing  little  "beyond  the  cost  of  a  on^ 
way  ticket  to  Alaska,  have  found  tliat  lack  of  capital  crippled  thoir 
effort  and  wore  suhsoquently  forcod  to  resort  to  roliof.    The  Tor- 
ritoiy  has  discovered  that  inadocpiatoly  financed  settlement,  far 
from  "being  beneficial,  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  severe  strain  on 
the  finances  of  the  Territory. 

"The  principal  industries  in  Alaska  are  fishing  and  mining, 
about  80  percent  of  present  enrployment  being  concentrated  in  the 
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former  and  15  percent  in  the  latter»    Activities  in  both  are  re- 
stxdcted  primarily  to  the  mmmer  months*    This  heavy  fluctuation  in 
year-round  enrployment  has  served  to  encourage  the  iaanigration  of 
nomadic  labor  during  tho  smmer  season,  and  to  overload  the  relief 
rolls  in  the  winter*    Thiö  situation  is  one  of  double  cost  to  tho 
Territory»  since  migrant  labor  tends  to  carry  away  earnings  at  the 
end  of  the  working  period»  spending  almost  none  of  it  in  the  Ter-* 
ritory. 

"The  value  of  Alaskans  exports*  even  at  this  first  stage  of 
development*  is  testimony  to  the  richness  of  its  natural  resources* 
In  1930,  the  total  exports  reached  the  figure  of  $49,344,153,  equiv^i 
lent  to  $832  for  ovory  man,  woman  and  child  living  in  tho  Territory* 
Howevert  most  of  the  revenue  won  by  those  exports  never  returns  to 
the  Territory  since  most  of  the  ownership  is  held  by  residents 
living  in  the  United  States*    The  heavy  proportion  of  absentee 
ownership  and  migrant  labor,  the  absence  of  local  industry  and 
intra^Territorial  trade  all  reduce  the  amount  of  money  accumulation 
in  Alaska's  banks*  which  might  be  available  for  investment*    In  1930 
the  deposits  in  Alaska's  14  banks  totalled  approximately  $14,000,000 
or  $236  per  person*    In  the  Unitod  States*  during  the  same  year,  our 
total  deposits  were  equivalent  to  $9*408  per  person* 

"Sottlomont  properly  planned  and  based  upon  adequate  private 
financing  may  conceivably  bring  tho  following  benefits  to  the  Ter- 
ritory; 

!•  The  development  of  new  industries  based 
upon  resources  i^ch  are  now  going  to 
waste> 
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2*    Increased  opportunities  for  industrial 

employment  in  winter  monthsf  relieving 
present  relief  rolls* 

3*    Increased  local  markets  for  local  agri- 
cultural produce* 

4f    The  dovolopmont  of  transportationt  comnxDr- 
i  cat  ion  and  nrunicipal  soirvicos* 

5»    Increased  production  of  consumer  goods 
for  local  consumption. 

6f    A  reduction  in  the  cost- of  living  in 
Alaska. 

7#    Rehahilitation  of  public  finances  of  Terri- 
tory and  municipalities. 
8.    Increased  protection  against  foreign  invasion. 

^Settlement  in  Alaska  may  have  the  following  advantages  for  the 

United  States: 

Im    Heavy  purchases  of  capital  goods  for  new 
industries. 

2f    Greatly  Increased  market  for  consumer  goods 

not  produced  in  Alaska* 
3«    Development  of  American  steamship  lines# 
4«    Increased  strength  of  Alaskan  sector  in 

national  defense." 

In  studying  the  opportunities  for  economic  expansion  of  the  country,  the 
Interior  Department  is  giving  special  attention  to  industries  which  ^ill: 

If    Develop  winter  work. 

2«    Increase  the  permanent  population  of  Alaska. 
3f    Develop  those  resources  in  which  the  United 

States  is  deficient. 
4f    Develop  industries  not  in  competition  with 

existing, United  States  or  Alaskan  industry. 
5»    Make  use  of  special  skills  of  prospective 

settlors* 
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